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By As Little As 3/100,000 Inch 


MEASUREMENT that is finer 

than the one-hundredth part of a 
human hair. This man measures the 
expansion, by heating, of a piece of 
metal. If this expansion deviates by 
as little as 3/100,000 inch from the 
expansion of the material it is to 
match, only failure can result. Such 
precise measurements made possible 
the new all-metal radio tube. 


Measurements of equal precision, in 
General Electric laboratories, are 
fundamental to the further develop- 
ment of quality in design and manu- 
facture of General Electric products. 


Careful measurements made possible 
the hermetically sealed G-E refriger- 
ator, with its lifetime dependability 
and its low-cost operation. Precise 
measurements, by G-E scientists, of 
electric currents in vacuum tubes 
have led the way to present high 
standards of radio reception. 


These are but a few examples of the 
contributions of scientific research and 
engineering in General Electric lab- 
oratories in Schenectady—contribu- 
tions which have stimulated new 
industries, increased employment, and 
provided greater comforts of living. 


G-E research has saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 
for every dollar it has earned for General Electric 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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SCIENCE AND RESEARCH 


PROPANE CAN DO TWO JOBS 


“Killing two birds with one stone” 
is an old wisecrack, but it is right in 
line with the principles of modern 
economy. For example, the use of 
one and the same steam for the pro- 
duction of heat and the generation of 
power is a considerable advance in 
practical efficiency. 

A factory, let us say, re- 
quires steam for heating—or 
processing—and it also needs 
steam for operating a steam 
engine. If the two demands 
bear a suitable relation to 
each other, in respect to 
pounds of steam required, we 
have real economy; for high- 
pressure steam employed in 
the engine can be produced 





with only a moderate increase 
in the number of heat units 
(calories or B.T.Us.) neces- 
sary for the production of the 
low-pressure steam. In a typi- 
cal case, high-pressure steam 
first runs the engine; after- 
ward the same steam, at a 
much lower pressure, is passed 
into the heating system. 

A still more recent engineer- 
ing development is the employment 
of the petroleum gas, propane, to do 
two jobs: (1) refrigerating the con- 
tents of a loaded truck, and (2) 
operating the internal combustion 
engine which provides the drive for 
the truck. 

Under ordinary conditions propane 
is a gas, but it may be compressed to 
a liquid in a cylindrical container. In 
accordance with a successful system, 
one or more cylinders of liquefied 
propane are carried beneath the floor 
of a truck or other vehicle. The 
weight is moderate—1 gallon of liq- 
uid propane weighing only 4.24 
pounds as against 6.6 pounds for 
gasoline. 


If the liquid propane is allowed to’ 


expand into the gaseous form (by 
opening a cock on a pipe or other 
container of the’liquefied article) the 
act of gas formation, requiring as it 
does the acquisition of a large 
amount of heat, will absorb heat 
from the surroundings. Here we 
have refrigeration. 

By the use of suitable equipment, 
the expanding gas is made to refrig- 
erate the contents of the truck and 
then is conducted to the engine mani- 
fold. The same propane (1) refrig- 
erates and (2) drives the truck. 
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TELEVISION READY 
Radio made its bow a dozen years 

ago. Scores of thousands of us built 

our first receiving sets. There was 


the thrill of picking voices out of the 

air, something new under the sun. 
Television makes its bow in differ- 

ent fashion. It is a finished product 
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A television receiving set, showing the glass 
screen on which the studio picture is reproduced 


(to the extent that any work of the 
scientist and engineer is ever fin- 
ished) though not a single set has 
been offered to the public. By invi- 
tation of the Radio Corporation of 
America and the National Broad- 
casting Company we witnessed last 
month the emergence of television 
from the laboratory into the field, 
ready -for commercial use. 

Research has produced a satisfac- 
tory means of transmitting and re- 
ceiving sight (or images) through 
the air. The engineer has translated 
that experimental receiving appara- 
tus into practical sets for the home. 
The chief problem at the moment is 
to standardize present achievement 
without freezing progress; that is, to 
fix the time when television receiv- 
ing sets may be sold to the public 
with some assurance that they will 
not too soon be rendered obsolete. 

The demonstration to which we 
have referred itself furnished a strik- 
ing example of obsolescence. Nineteen 
receiving sets were in use, but four 
were newer than the others. These 
four reproduced a picture about 7 x 
10, at the front of the cabinet. The 
older models (perhaps six months 
old) reproduced a picture about 5 x 
7, on the under side of the raised top 


of the cabinet. (See the illustration), 

If we could turn the key in half a 
dozen research laboratories, and 
compel these engineers to take a well- 
earned year’s vacation, the public 
would rush to buy television receiy- 
ing sets in such numbers that it 
would mean mass production and a 
price within reach. Already 
the broadcasting company is 
training announcers, enter- 
tainers, and camera men. In 
television you see Eddie Can- 
tor, Major Bowes’ amateurs, 
or the President, as well as 
hear them. 

A technical problem not yet 
solved grows out of the fact 
that television at present is 
limited to the horizon’s dis- 
tance. The transmitting sta- 
tion atop the Empire State 
Building in New York City 
sends pictures a maximum of 
forty-five miles; and that dis- 
tance is reached only by rea- 
son of the tower’s extrem: 
height. This limitation is par- 
ticularly embarrassing be- 
cause television is sponsored 
by the radio industry, which 
knows no frontier. 

You must sit fairly close to the re- 
ceiving set and directly in front of it. 
The set we saw in operation served 
sixteen persons, seated four abreast 
and four rows deep. 





ATOMIC RESEARCH 


Westinghouse laboratories at East 
Pittsburgh are to step boldly into a 
wholly new field, the destruction of 
the atom. Two pieces of apparatus 
of the usual bigger-and-better-than- 
ever type must be developed: (1) a 
generator capable of providing di- 
rect-current potentials of 5,000,000 
volts, all previous research having 
been with alternating-current volt- 
age; and (2) a vacuum tube, in which 
the atomic bombardment will take 
place, capable of withstanding 
5,000,000 volts. Of what practical 
use? Who knows? When science 
learned how to control electrons the 
billion-dollar radio industry began. 


SHORT-CUT TO STEEL 
A large user of aluminum, at Balti- 
more, has perfected a direct-rolling 
method of fabricating aluminum. 
Liquid metal is poured between 4 
single set of rolls, and the aluminum 

(Continued on page 82) 
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AY-— 


Almost Broke! 


Yet tomorrow Tom Smith will be on his way 
toward being a really successful man .... 


OMEWHERE there is a Tom Smith—that 

name is as good as any—who is prac- 
tically flat broke, back on his heels and dis- 
couraged today. Perhaps he’s in debt. Per- 
haps, as far as his job is concerned, he’s in 
a rut. Perhaps he’s just a victim of these 
trying times. Yet—he still has vision, imag- 
ination. And—ambition. He still believes 
that he’s going somewhere . . . somehow, 
some way, some time. He hasn’t given up 
hope. He still believes in success and op- 
portunity. 

Tom Smith will read this advertisement. 
No—there is a better way of saying it. Tom 
Smith will study this advertisement. He 
will read it once, then again, then yet again. 
It will strike a responsive chord somewhere 
within him. It will stir his dormant am- 
bition, give wings to his imagination, set 
his vision afire. And he will act! As though 
Hope—as swift and powerful as lightning 
when it strikes—had suddenly taken pos- 
session of him, he will take advantage of 
the opportunity this advertisement offers 
him. And then— 

Six months from now, his friends will 
say, “‘Have you heard 
about Tom Smith? Yes 
—Just got anew jobwith 
an increase in salary.” 
And two years later, the 
business jour- 
nalsin his field 
may report, 
aman —— o 

ie , mit p- 
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ager.” And five years... or ten... or fif- 
teen years hence, the sign on his office door 
may read ‘Thomas Smith, President.” 

All because Tom Smith had the vision, 
the imagination, the ambition, to recog- 
nize the significance of this advertisement. 
Because he had the foresight to see that 
here was his way to opportunity. 

* * * 


This page advertises the training of LaSalle 
Extension University. It is a unique uni- 
versity in many respects. It utilizes Uncle 
Sam’s postal service in its contacts with its 
students. It is the university for those men 
and women who work by day in every type 
of business and profession. It is the uni- 
versity of the clerk ambitious for success in 
accountancy. It is the university of the 
business man with an eye upon an execu- 
tive position. It is the university of men 
and women, young and middle aged, who 
wish to become accountants, bankers, sales 
managers, traffic experts or specialists in 
some one of twenty different fields. In 
short, it is the university for ambitious 
people, determined to succeed, who recog- 
nize that only by thorough specialized train- 
ing can they reach their objectives. 

In the history of LaSalle Extension Uni- 
versity, there have been more than 850,000 
such men and women. They have gladly 
substituted night hours of study for night 
hours of aimless pleasure. They have sacri- 
ficed hours of minor enjoyments to reach 
years of major success. They have studied 
hard—accumulated the accurate, compre- 
hensive and practical training LaSalle offers 





LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 1267-R, Chicago 
I am in earnest about my success and I would like to have your special booklet—with- 
out any cost or obligation to me—about my opportunities and your success training in 


the business field I have checked. 


O Business Management 
O Higher Accountancy 
O Traffic Management 
O Modern Salesmanship 
0 Commercial Law 


C. P. A. Coaching 


Name. 


O Law: Degree of LL.B. 
O Expert Bookkeeping 


O 
OC Industrial Management 
CO Modern Foremanship 


0 Personnel Management 

0 Business Correspondence 

0 Business Englis 

O Effective Speaking 

0 Office Management [ Stenotypy 


Age 





Address 





Position........ 





LaSalle Extension University 







by its famous Problem Method—thus 
wresting from Life the success which long 
before many had thought was not for them. 

The LaSalle Method is comprehensive, 
yes. It is accurate, up-to-the-minute and 
alive. It is invaluable training. But above 
all things, it isa Road Toward Success. It 
is not an easy road. It is not the road for 
sluggards, for those who refuse to sacrifice 
and work. Rather, it leads to their destina- 
tion only those who have the will to jinish 
what they have once begun. 


* * * 


Perhaps you think that prophecy of Tom 
Smith’s career mentioned above is pure 
fantasy. Perhaps you feel it is solely the 
product of an advertising writer’s imagina- 
tion. If such are your beliefs, you are wrong. 
For that prophecy is based upon past ex- 
perience— 

The past experience of thousands of dis- 
couraged Tom Smiths who read just such 
an advertisement as this years ago. Tom 
Smiths with vision and ambition and imag- 
ination who accepted LaSalle’s offer of one 
of the booklets listed below. And—who 
found the booklet so intriguing, so full of 
hope, that they enrolled in LaSalle . . . and 
as the months passed, they found them- 
selves rising out of their rut, reaching to- 
ward more attractive and better-paying 
jobs. Finally, achieving rich and deserved 
success in their chosen lines. 

Tom Smith, wherever you are, whoever 
you are, whatever are your ambitions— 
here is your opportunity! Are you going to 
pass it by? 


Ask for one of these 
booklets—or a similar 
one on your own field of 
business. They are free! 












TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 
BY HARRY PRICE---- 
@ An unusual view of Hamilton 
Harbor, Bermuda (below), from 
the terrace of the Bermudiana 
Hotel, showing the Queen of 
Bermuda at her dock 


FURNESS LINE PHOTO BY LINCOLN 
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PHOTO EGYPTIAN TOURIST BUREA! 


ITH the open season on for 
hinting what we hope Santa 


Claus will bring us this 
year, the following table of equiva- 


lents, used to best advantage, will 
come in handy for all members of the 
family: 
FOR MISUNDERSTOOD WIVES 
Threat to go home to 
Mother. . . . . .==1 Fur Coat 
rur Goat. « . « «ci Trip to 
Europe 
Trip to Europe . .=1 Swell time 
plus fur coat (Because misunder- 
stood wives—well, you know the 
answer). 


FOR REAL WIVES 
“Hello, Sweetheart” .—=1 Fur Coat 
Fur Coat. . . . .=1 Tripround 
South 
America 

Trip round So. Amer- 

WR ce ts a 3 ee eee 
plus fur coat (Because real wives— 
well, they know the answers). 

FOR SISTER 

“Oh, Dad, you’re 

wonderful” . . . .«=1 Fur Coat 

Fur Coat. . . « «= 1 Caribbean 

cruise 

Caribbean Cruise . .=— 1 Swell time 
plus fur coat (Because Dad’s an old 
‘softy’ and you know it). 


FOR JUNIOR 


“Gee, Dad, you’re 
keen”. = « 2 « «== Racoon 


Racoon coat. . 


Pp : 
California 
Trip to California .—1 Swell time 

plus Racoon coat (Because Dad’s a 
swell egg—and you know it). 
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ST BUREA! 


FOR DAD 
; 1 Threat to go home to 
Mother.... =1 Fur Coat 
1 “Hello, Sweetheart” .—=1 Fur Coat 
1‘fOh, Dad, you’re 
wonderful . . . .==1 Fur Coat 
1 ““Gee, Dad, you’re 
keen” . «. .« « « «—1 Racoon 
Coat 
4 coats—as above— .= 1 World 
Cruise for 
family 
1 World Cruise for 
family . . . -=tHappy 


ang, and includes calls in Europe, 
outh America, the Caribbean, Cali- 


fornia, Africa, etc. 
e 


e@ ® 

And talking about fur coats (I 
gather that you gather that some- 
body has been hinting to me), re- 
minds me that winter is here, bring- 
ing with it realization that the best 
change of view point, health and up- 
building comes in relaxing in win- 
ter. How? 

Walk into any travel agency or 
transportation office and ask where 
the heavy bookings point to... 
Europe, the Mediterranean, Florida, 
California, Hawaii, South America, 
Caribbean cruises. The futures book 
shows Europe, Britain for the Coro- 
nation of King Edward VIII in May. 
Vessels from Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, India and the Far East 
already are reported booked to ca- 
pacity. 
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DOLLAR LINE PHOTOS BY PALMER 


© Three striking instances 
of the old and the new... 
at the left, Egypt’s Great 
Pyramids as seen from a 
Misr Airways plane. At the 
right, Shanghai's buses 
yield nothing to Fifth Ave. 
... and even Fifth Ave., 
can't boast rickshaws! 
Above, the newest of the 
Dollar Liners rides majes- 
tically at anchor while the 
oldest of Chinese Junks 
ply their trade at Shanghai 


Devalued tourist currency is hold- 
ing every promise of increased at- 
tendance for sport resorts of Switz- 
erland, Italy and France, which 
countries see another golden age of 
American touring for 1937. 

The Gulf Coast and Mexico are 
other spots basking in the warmth 
of travel favor by car, plane, ship 
and rail. 

@ e e 
TRAVEL BARGAINS 

On a matter of personal choice this 
year I’d rank Egypt, Switzerland, 
Austria, South Africa, South Amer- 
ica and the Orient as among the best 
winter travel bargains. Egypt in 
particular has a brilliant calendar of 
social and sporting events scheduled 
through until next March. Horse- 
racing, daily at the Heliopolis or 
Gezira tracks, yachting, motorboat 
races, tennis, golf, polo and hockey 
tournaments are among the sports 
attractions offered. 

And willy-nilly you’ll never forget 
the annual desert horse meet held 
near the Great Pyramids in Febru- 
ary. Picturesque to a degree—Arabs, 
Bedouins and Sudanese converge on 
the Pyramids from all parts of 
North Africa to vie for gold cash 
prizes, 





















Then there’s the famous Nile boat- 
race in March, in which craft which 
vary little from those of the Phar- 
aohs participate, and wherein the 
crowds that line the banks of the 
Nile are perhaps the chief factor in 
the colorful scene. 

Sparkling balls and Arabian fan- 
tasies at Cairo’s de luxe hotels; the 
Fourth Annual Photographic Exhi- 
bition, French, English and Italian 
opera, the Art Exhibition, the Flower 
Show and the Third International 
Air Meet, under the auspices of the 
Egyptian Air Lines, round out a 
program of activities to tickle the 
palate of the most fastidious. 

e ® J 

Similarly with Switzerland. What 
with a devaluated franc and fare re- 
ductions up to 45 per cent in certain 
instances, this famous winter play- 
ground offers vacations at about half 
the cost of those in recent years. 

To mention Switzerland is to think 
of ski-ing. And in this respect we 
refer you to Miss Hazel Wharton’s 
article on ski-ing on other pages in 
this issue. On the basis of what this 
young and growing sport means to 
us here, imagine what it must mean 
to a country like Switzerland where 
1,000,000 of its four million inhabi- | 
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Surfboard sailing, Hawaii's new sport 
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Botanical Garden in Rio de Janeiro 
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tants are estimated to be on skis 
each winter. 

Some of the most famous downhill 
runs in the world are located in 
Switzerland, among them—the Cor- 
viglia at St. Moritz, the Diavolezza 
at Pontresina, the Parsenn at Davos, 
the Titlis at Engelberg, the Eiger 
and Aletsch Glaciers, the Mannlichen 
at Grindelwald, the Hahnenmoos at 
Adelboden and the Gornegrat and 
Blauherd at Zermatt. 

Ski-ing, by the way, forms only a 
part of Switzerland’s winter sports. 
There’s tobogganing, bobsleighing, 
skating, hockey, ice carnivals and 
the like galore right through to 
March. We recommend a chat with 
your travel agent. 

Austria is another country that is 
up and coming in the tourist winter 
sports world; and with hotels co- 
operating with the railroads and 


- government, and the government be- 


coming alive to the travel possibili- 
ties of the country and advertising 
and publicizing them adequately 
there is every expectation of a great 
upswing of tourists. 

Hannes Schneider, regarded as the 
world’s greatest ski teacher, is now 
in America demonstrating his re- 
nowned technique. 


On this side of the Big Pond, and 
just to make you feel a little colder 
—don’t forget our own winter play- 
grounds and those of Canada. With 
the first snowfall of winter the Ca- 
nadian Rockies and the Laurentian 
Mountains of Quebec become willing 
victims of the winter sports enthu- 
siast. Perhaps the most exciting 
event is the Dominion Ski Champion- 
ships at Banff, March 5 to 8 inclusive. 
Prior to this (Feb. 10 to 14), this 
famous Rockies resort will hold its 
annual Winter Carnival, which is 
something you shouldn’t miss. A 
quick run over the Dominion pro- 
gram shows: 


From the first snowfall into March— 
Montreal: Winter sports at Mount 
Royal; special week-end ski trains to 
the Laurentians. 

From first snowfall into March— 
Quebec City: General winter sports at 
the Chateau Frontenac. 

February, March and April—Banff 
and Lake Louise: Annual 2 of the 
Ski Runners of the Canadian Rockies. 
Annual 80-miles ski race from Banff 
to Lake Louise and return. 

Feb. 10 to 14—Banff: Winter Car- 
nival. 

Feb. 13 to 15—Three Rivers, Que: 
Province of Quebec Championships. 
Three Rivers Ski Club. : 

Feb. 13-15—Toronto: Province of 
Ontario Championships. u 

Mid-February at Victoria, B. C.; 
Empress Mid-Winter Golf Meet. 

Feb. 20-22—/Quebec: 120-miles dog- 
sled derby in daily relays of 40 miles. 

Feb. 23—Ice-canoe race across the 
St. Lawrence. oe fi 

March 5-8—Banff: Dominion Ski 
Championships. ‘ 

March 6-8—Lac Mercier, Que: 
Kandahar Race near Mt. Tremblant. 


And now that you’re probably 
frozen stiff reading about all this, 
let’s turn south and get warm in my 
favorite Caribbean haunt—Jamaiea. 

Of all the islands of the Caribbean 
none, to me, is more beautiful than 
Jamaica and none has such a variety 
of scenic wonders. The Blue Moun- 
tains, rising to a height of 7,000 feet, 
form a picture you will not soon for- 
get. ; 

You cannot get better sun and sea 
bathing anywhere than along its 
northern coast; and Jamaica is the 
only place I can recall where you can 
bathe in the ocean, run a few feet 
up the beach and get a natural fresh 
water shower in one of its tumbling 
waterfalls. we. 

And the climate is really some- 
thing to talk about—always equable, 
with no extremes of heat or cold; 
and 365 days of sunshine is no idle 
boast—the sun really shines every 
day. 

That’s not all, of course, but it 
gives you some idea. And if you real- 


ly want to do something in Jamaica. 


that is different, get up some morn- 


ing at dawn, take the first street car 


to Papine Corner (past Hope Gar- 
dens) and walk from Papine to New- 
castle. 

It’s a thirteen mile jaunt up the 
hills through some of the most beau- 
tiful tropical scenery. Taking it fair- 
ly easily, you should get to New- 
castle in time for breakfast at the 
canteen, just off the parade grounds 


in the military encampment. Break-’ 


fast won’t be on the style of the 
Ritz; but you’ll enjoy it! 

After breakfast carry on to St. 
Catherine’s Peak, whence you'll be 
able to see the sea breaking on three 
sides of the island. The return can 
be started in the late afternoon—and 
it is much easier coming downhill. 

It’s a jaunt we used to make near- 


“ly every week-end as kids. And I 


still remember it! 
e @ e 
BACK IN THE AGES 

Did you ever think that you could 
drive to the old world in your car? 

Well, you can. Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, is the spot. When you're 
there, you’re back in the Ages. 
the historical background of the 
Spanish Conquistadors, the legends 
of old Kit Carson, and the colorful 
American Indian. 

Those prehistoric cliff dwellings at 
Puye and Rito des Frijoles (the 
Bandolier Memorial) are still very 
much intact; and as you climb in 
and out of the ruins you'll do the 
same as us—thank the gods you 
were born in these secure and pro- 
tected days. - 

Some more background? The ex- 
otic beauty of the Sangre de Christo 
Mountains . . . quite truly named 
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- Come... Do All These Things Yourself This 
Winter. Look How Easy and Inexpensive It Is! 


Wor pb TRAVELERS have told us (so often we’re 
becoming convinced) that there’s more change 
and variety of fun here than in any other single 
resort anywhere. Mile-high, forested mountains, 
for instance, as well as ocean beaches and south 
sea islands. Ghost towns and ancient Missions 
not far from Hollywood premieres and night 
spots new as tomorrow. Desert dunes alongside 
blossoming orange groves. Fascinating Los An- 
geles County citrus, oil and movie industries vie- 
ing for your interest with thrilling sports of 
every variety. In short, a complete new show as 
often as your mood requires. 


FREE: Automatic Trip Planner 


This 80-page Official Guide Book plans your 
trip for you from start to finish: what to see and 
do, how to get here, time required, itemized cost 
schedules, plus over 100 photographs, maps, etc. 
Impartial facts available only through this non- 
profit community organization. Coupon brings 
it FREE by return mail; also, the new, free Of- 
ficial California Picture Map. 


ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Come to California for a glorious vacation. 
Advise anyone not to come seeking employment, 
lest he be disappointed; but for tourists, the at- 
tractions are unlimited. 


seseccasecesucus MAIL COUPON TODAY seusceeeessesses 
All-Year Club of Southern California, 
Div. M-12, 629 So. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Send me free book with complete details (including costs) of 
a Southern California vacation. Also send free routing by 
(CJ auto, D7) rail, [J plane, [ bus, [1] steamship. Also send free 
booklets about counties checked: [] Los Angeles, ([] Santa Bar- 
bara, [1] Orange, [1] Riverside, [] Inyo, [1 San Diego, [J Ven- 
tura, ([] San Bernardino, [) Kern, ( Imperial. 
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‘Rascination that's never outgrown | 


OU will find, in countless 

American homes this Christ- 
mas, eloquent evidence of the 
place railroads and railroading 
hold in the hearts of folks 
throughout our land. 


In the memory of oldsters still 
living, the railroads completed 
the bold and romantic enterprise 
of binding the nation together 
with bands of steel from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. 


And by their enterprise today, 
the railroads continue to chal- 
lenge the interest and stir the 
imagination of youngsters born 
and raised in an age of wonders. 


Just as electricity has replaced 
the key and clockworks in many 
modern toy trains which glad- 
den homes where they have a 
place under the Christmas tree 
—constant innovations contrib- 
ute to the steady advancement 
of the nation’s transportation and travel by rail. 


You can doubtless name the more dramatic evidences 
of enterprise—air-conditioning, streamlined trains, 
electric and Diesel-electric locomotives — yet these 
are only the obvious symbols of a vastly greater pro- 
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gram of betterment 
which moves forward 
every day and every year in American railroading, 


To take a single example: $172,000,000 have been 
invested during the past six years in laying heavier 
rails, an indispensable prelude to the faster schedules 
maintained today for both passengers and freight 
with a safety record which is the marvel of the world. 





If you want to know more about how the pioneering 
spirit of the American railroads has increased the 
comfort, the satisfaction, and the economy of travel, 
we offer a friendly suggestion: 


Next time you take a trip, for business or pleasuté, 
go by train. 
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“the blood of Christ” . . . whose 
beauty and panorama leave you 
breathless. 

Santa Fe ought to be on your 
must-go-there calendar ... and you 
can get there by car... train... 
plane ... or even hitch-hike! 

e e 9 

THAT MOON AND MIAMI 

ASED on the fact that crooners 

are no longer crooning about it, 
it is a safe bet that the moon over 
Miami these days is a sight worth 
seeing; and according to word from 
the savants there it is anticipated 
that this year’s motor cavalcade alone 
will pass the 2,500,000 mark. 

Florida’s winter program is sched- 
uled through next May, and includes 
such outstanding events as the Amer- 
ican Air Races in January, the 
Orange Bowl football classic on New 
Year’s Day and the famous tradi- 
tional Mardi Gras New Year’s Eve 
celebration, in which sounds of rev- 
elry by night echo through the lead- 
ing hotels such as the Urmey, the 
McAllister, Columbus, Everglades, 
Alcazar, Miami Colonial, the Roney 
Plaza and Dallas Park. 

All roads lead there, by car, train, 
plane and steamer, so there’s no ex- 
cuse for passing it up. Let’s go! 

e e e 


And now, since we’ve only so many 
more shopping days to Christmas, 
check up on the host of Christmas- 
New Year cruises—Cunard’s Aqui- 
tania and Berengaria, Holland Amer- 
ica’s Rotterdam, Hapag-Lloyd’s Co- 
lumbus and Reliance, Munson Line, 
Canadian Pacific’s Empresses of Brit- 
ain and Australia to name a few— 
and shop early. They’re all bargains 
and swell Christmas gifts. 

Are you listenin’, Santa? 

e e 2 
ALL-YEAR SKIING 

Merano in Italy is a popular start- 
ing point for mountain excursions 
and easy walks. Two aerial cable 
railways join Merano to Avelengo 
and St. Vigilio, enabling the visitor 
to do his climbing sitting down. 
Nearby snowfields are excellent all- 
year training grounds for skiers. 

For summer days Merano offers 
its own Lido in the mountains. At 
night this Lido, cooled by the moun- 
tain breezes, makes a delightful set- 
ting for concerts and fetes. 


CALAIS-HONG-KONG BY RAIL 


All being well, you soon will be 
able to go from Calais, France, to 
Hong-Kong in eighteen days by rail 

a journey of six distinct stages. 
Five of these stages are now in con- 
stant use. The first, between Calais 
and Nigoreloje, on the Russian 
frontier, via Berlin, three days. 
The second and longest, via Moscow 
and across Siberia to Manchuli, on 
the Manchukuo border, eight days. 
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The third, via Harbin to Mukden to 
the Chinese frontier at Shanhaikwan, 
one day. The fourth brings Peiping 
within the day limit. The fifth is 
along the Peiping-Hankow line, 36 
hours. The last link is the sixth, 
two days, bringing you to Wuchang, 
opposite Hankow, and on to Canton, 
the connecting link with the main- 
land side of Hong Kong’s wonderful 
harbor. 
e e ® 
NO WRONG NUMBERS 
AYBE it’s right, maybe. ... Any- 
way, mon ami M. Herbert Le- 
jeune, who represents the French 
Government Railways here, is all 
a dither about the new Paris “S.V.P.” 
telephone service. However, as 
French Line’s Eddie Knight puts it: 


“Who wouldn’t be all of a dither |. 


about any telephone service?” 

But this new “S.V.P.” (you ask 
for Ess Vay Pay) service apparently 
has ’em all licked because you can’t 
get a wrong answer. It is the only 
system of its kind in the world and 
is strongly recommended to parents 
to curb the insatiable curiosity of the 
youngsters. 

No matter the question, “S.V.P.” 
has the answer. “How long is a piece 
of string?” you might ask. They’ll 
probably answer ‘As big as a piece 
of chalk,” or something. 

Seriously, however, it is the inven- 
tion of Dr. Rene Saunier, and the bu- 
reau occupies three floors, with thirty 
telephone operators in daily service. 
Be you English, Spanish, Italian, Ger- 
man, Russian or Greek, you'll be an- 
swered in your own language on 
questions about anything from world 
news to groceries. 

The service is confined to Paris 
only ... and you can’t get a wrong 
number, because you ask or dial only 
for “SVP.” 

e o e 

SCOTS WA HAE 

OME one, come all; this rock 

shall fly,” as Scott might say, 
but. there’s something brewing in 
Scotland besides haggis these days. 
Rival ‘claimants have arisen to a 
Scottish throne that has been vacant 
since 1861. It is the Kingship of 
the Yetholm gypsies. 

From 1460 until the death of the 
last king, Charles Faa Blythe, in 
1861, there had been kings of the 
Yetholm gypsies, a settlement in the 
Border country well known through- 
out Scotland. One of the rival claim- 
ants is named Faa Blythe, like the 
last king. 

The name Faa seems to have been 
a common one among the gypsies, for 
James V subscribed a writ in favor 
of “our louit (loved) Johnne Faw, 
lord and erle of Littel Egipt” at 
Yetholm. Then there was a Will Faa, 
18th century king of the gypsies. 

(Continued on page 80) 
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An ancient land 
where enchantment lingers, min- 
gling with modern sports and 
pastimes in a unique manner. 
Landmarks as old as time look 
down upon Horse Racing, Motor- 
ing, Golf, Tennis, Grand Opera 
and 20th Century Hotels—to 
mention a few of the season's 
highlights. And over all from 
November to April is the glamour 
of Egypt's superb climate, offer- 
ing you Warmth, Comfort and 
Health through radiant sunshine. 


For authoritative information on 
all aspects of a holiday in Egypt, 
address your enquiries to Cook- 
Wagons-Lits, American Express, 
and principal travel agencies of 
to 














HAMILTON M.WRIGHT 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, NEW YORK 
The Official Travel Information Consultant 


jin the U.S.A for the Tourist Development /y 
Association of Egypt (under Royal Patronage) |i). Sali 


Informative literature 
sent gratis on request. 











PERSONAL living at its best... 


in one of the 
world’s greatest resort hotels. 


COMPLETE vacation program provided with your 


hotel accommodations. 


TRANSPORTATION, by luxurious aero-cars, to 


every vacation interest in the Miami area, 
without extra charge. 


SPECIAL guest privileges in the exclusive Florida 
Country Clubs: golf at Miami Biltmore Coun- 
try Club; surf bathing and cabana life at 
Roney Plaza Cabana Sun Club, Miami Beach; 
world’s best sport-fishing at Key Largo 
Anglers Club, on famous Florida keys. 


For reservations and literature (name your 
hobby) address hotel direct . . . or New York 
office: 521 Fifth Avenue, suite 1238-41. 


-aMIAMI 
BILTMORE 


CORAL GABLES, MIAMI, FLORIDA 
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THE LITERARY LANDSCAPE 


FIGHTING ANGEL 
By Pearl S. Buck 
John Day—Reynal and Hitchcock, $2.50 


Using her fine talents as a novel- 
ist, Mrs. Buck undertakes in her lat- 
est book to do a portrait of her 
father, who appeared as a subsid- 
iary character in “The Exile’, a 
companion piece to the present vol- 
ume in which the author’s mother 
was the central character. Both as 
a study of a man who had absolute 
belief in the rightness of his princi- 
ples and of a missionary of the 
period in which the subject carried 
on his work in China, Mrs. Buck’s 
book is in all respects an admirable 
piece of work. 

She succeeds completely in her de- 
sire to make Andrew live for the 
reader, and while it was natural that 
her sympathies should be deeper 
and warmer for her mother, the pro- 
found penetration of her under- 
standing is apparent in every page 
of the new work. The reader may 
be thankful that he did not have to 
know Andrew in the flesh; but here 
he is, strangely happy because of 
his single-mindedness, a man with a 
purpose which so possessed him as 
to make him deaf, dumb, and blind 
to everything else. 

As in “The Exile” the background 
is part American but mostly Chi- 
nese. Andrew was a member of a 
religious family, all his brothers 
save one being ministers, and his 
father was as determined in his love 
of the land as were his sons in theirs 
for the saving of souls. They were 
men who thought women had their 
place and should never leave it, 
even momentarily, but they met 
their matches more than once. An- 
drew’s mother, for example, who 
suddenly stopped work and enjoyed 
idleness all the latter years of her 
life, is a figure delightfully done 
and significant. 

Like so many who are devoted to 
causes, Andrew neither knew nor 
cared about people. He married be- 
cause it was the thing to do, but 
neither his wife nor his children 
ever interfered perceptibly with his 
work of carrying the Gospel to the 
heathen. With his absolute accept- 
ance of Christian dogma, there went 
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fame, whose “Nationalizing of Business 
is among new books reviewed this month 


BY HERSCHEL BRICKELL 


a scholarly mind which enabled its 
possessor to learn Chinese quickly 
and which made it possible for him 
to translate the New Testament di- 
rectly from the Greek and Hebrew 
into colloquial mandarin, a tremen- 
dous task carried to completion un- 
der great difficulties. 

Mrs. Buck misses none of the 
facets of this singular character. 
He had his rare flashes of humor, 
and found the greatest delight in 
Frank R. Stockton’s “The Casting 
Away of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Ale- 
shine,” which caused his daughter to 
wonder “what manner of man An- 
drew might have been with that 
strong wry sense of humor—what 
manner of man he might: have been, 
that, is, if God had not caught his 
soul and Calvin had not held fast 
his heart.” 

These two books about her par- 
ents are different in style and man- 
ner from Mrs. Buck’s novels of Chi- 
nese life, but they bear unmistaka- 
bly the imprint of a keen intelligence 
and of distinguished literary skill. 
They ought to be read together for 
a complete picture, which once tak- 
en into the mind will not soon be 
forgotten. 


HAMILTON FISH 
By Allan Nevins 


Dodd, Mead & Co., $5 


The sub-title of this detailed story 
of an honest man in the midst of our 


most corrupt period is “The Inner 
History of the Grant Administra- 
tion;” and the interest of the book 
lies as much in the completeness of 
the exposure of how rotten the rule 
of Grant really was as it does in the 
portrait of a well-nigh forgotten 
figure of the period.. Fish, who be- 
longed to the best of the old Fed- 
eralist tradition, was Secretary of 
State under Grant for eight years. 
During that entire time he kept a 
diary, no part of which has been 
published hitherto. 

Working from this important 
piece of documentation—which he 
has supplemented with a _ vast 
amount of correspondence, state 
papers, etc.—Mr. Nevins succeeds in 
portraying a public official who was 
no part of a politician, but who at- 
tended strictly to the affairs of his 
office, remained completely  un- 
touched by the atmosphere of graft 
in which he lived, and succeeded in 
keeping his country at peace when 
wars with Great Britain and Spain 
were seriously threatening. 

The book has an introduction by 
John Bassett Moore. It is a credit 
to the tireless scholarship of Mr. 
Nevins and his skill in organizing 
material. The freshness of the ma- 
terial, added to its other excellent 
qualities, make this an outstanding 
volume in the field of American bi- 
ography and history. 


WOODEN TITAN 
By John W. Wheeler-Bennett 
William Morrow & Co., $5 


Mr. Wheeler-Bennett’s book is 
concerned with twenty years of Ger- 
man history, 1914-1934, during 
which the gigantic figure of Von 
Hindenburg dominated the land- 
scape. It is written from an inti- 
mate knowledge of the scene, and 
it throws new light upon the char- 
acter of one of the folk-heroes of 
our times, who ended his eventful 
career a puppet in the hands of the 
men into whose grasp power had 
fallen, a titan still in size but a 
clockwork titan. 

It is the theory of the present bi- 
ographer-historian that the German 
people elevated Von Hindenburg to 
the position of a god and expected 
him to act like one. Most of the 
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time he did not live up to expecta- 
tions, and Mr. Wheeler-Bennett tries 
to tell at what points he failed. It 
is a curious story of a human des- 
tiny, told with a wealth of detail 
that is important both for the sake 
of portraiture and for a proper un- 
derstanding of present-day brown- 
shirt Germany. 

Fate would not let this man alone. 
He retired from the army in 1911, 
and was recalled when he was 67 to 
take the command of the Eighth 
Army during the World War, when 
he made his military reputation. In 
1918 he retired a second time, but 
was recalled at the age of 78 to take 
an important part in the political 
drama of the moment. 

Hindenburg lived to be 87 and left 
behind him a will, which many peo- 
ple have thought a forgery but 
which Mr. Wheeler-Bennett consid- 
ers genuine. In it he called upon the 
rulers of Germany to “keep the 
Reichswehr out of politics; to rein- 
troduce censcription; and to restore 
the monarchy.” Our author’s com- 
ment is that Hitler has carried out 
the first two injunctions. But the 
third—? Only the future can tell 
how far the shadow of the Wooden 
Titan will stretch across German 
history. 


THE NATIONALIZING OF BUSINESS 
By Ida M. Tarbell 
Macmillan, $4 


In this excellent study of the rise 
of modern industrial capitalism dur- 
ing the period between 1878 and 
1898, Miss Tarbell explains the 
forces that have given this country’s 
present economy its form and also 
outlines the currents of opposition 
that have arisen from time to time. 
It is a dramatic story to which the 
end has nowhere near been written, 
and in which we are, as a matter of 
fact, living at this moment. One of 
the principal values of the volume is 
its clear explanation of how we got 
the way we are, which makes it eas- 
ier really to comprehend the present 
situation. 

All the way along the set of the 
wind was one in one direction, the 
rule of the strong, but Miss Tarbell 
pays deserved tribute to the minor- 
ity groups that have consistently 
upheld the rights of the common 
man and have again and again 
forced a consideration of humani- 
tarian needs. Radical social philos- 
ophies, she maintains, have served 
a useful purpose, even when they 
could do no more than modify the 
sweep of business as it grew bigger 
and bigger. Her book is no dry-as- 
dust account of abstract forces, how- 
ever, but is well filled with sketches 
of the many unusual personalities 
on both sides. 

Miss Tarbell has always been both 
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Churches of Christ in America. 


By Vera Brittain 
In this story are embodied the dramatic social changes of 40 years—1890-1930. A 
graphic record of an epoch and an all-absorbing story. 


GONE WITH THE WIND 
By Margaret Mitchell 


The novel which in four months has become a part of a nation’s folklore. 


$2.50 


$3.00 


BROOKINGS—A Biography . 
By Hermann Hagedorn 
A biography of Robert Brookings, founder of the Brookings Institution, against a color- 
ful background of America in one of its most interesting periods. 
ACROSS THE YEARS—An Autobiography 
By Charles Stedman Macfarland’ 


An autobiography of the General Secretary Emeritus of the Federal Council of the 


$3.50 


$2.75 


CURRENT AFFAIRS 





portant event in the past five years. 


SOCIOLOGY 





he also digs deeply into the larger meanings of newspaper headlines. 


THE FUTURE OF LIBERTY 

By George Soule 
An analysis of the trend toward new social order based on a study of American tra- 
ditions of freedom, democracy and equality. 


AND FEAR CAME 
By John T. Whitaker 


Behind-the-scenes in Europe with a noted correspondent who “covered” every im- 
Mr. Whitaker not only writes with rare vividness, 


$2.00 


$2.50 


THE THEORY OF THE LAND QUESTION 
By George Raymond Geiger 
Various aspects of the land question considered in the light of economic theory. 
PRISONS AND BEYOND 
By Sanford Bates 
Why do we have prisons? Why do prisoners riot? The U. S. Director of Prisons an- 
swers these and other pertinent questions. 


$2.00 


$3.50 








60 Fifth Avenue 








THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 





New York 

















a careful historian and a first-rate 
journalist, and these qualities are 
outstanding in the present book, 
which is abundantly illustrated. It 
is Volume 9 of a “History of Amer- 
ican Life’ being published under 
the editorship of Arthur M. Schles- 
inger and Dixon Ryan Fox, a splen- 
did series. 


| FOUND NO PEACE 
By Webb Miller 


Simon and Schuster, $3 


AND FEAR CAME 
By John Whitaker 
Macmillan, $2.50 


Here are two more readable and 
enlightening books by noted war 


correspondents, who have followed 
the lead of others of their craft such 
as Vincent Sheean, Walter Duranty, 
and Negley Farson. Mr. Miller is a 
Middle Westerner and Mr. Whitaker 
a Southerner. Their paths have 
crossed more than once in covering 
the world’s news; they were togeth- 
er, for example, in Ethiopia, and 
both are in Spain at this moment. 

Mr. Miller’s story is that of an 
excessively timid lad who liked 
“Walden” better than any book he 
had ever read and who has lived in 
the midst of intense excitement for 
twenty years, so far overcoming 
natural handicaps as to scoop his 
competitors more than once. His 
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Every Item in the News 


of national or international impor- 
tance, takes on a deeper significance 
after you have filled in the back- 
ground by reading THE COLUMBIA 
ENCYCLOPEDIA In One Volume, 
the great, new, authoritative refer- 
ence work. Not just a fact book but 
a complete encyclopedia, made for 
the average American. ‘The first 
one volume encyclopedia in English 
worthy of the name.”—New York 
Times. Over 5,000,000 words, 52,753 
articles, 1949 pages. See it at book- 
sellers or write to the publishers for 
free prospectus. Address Box B209. 
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Outline Of Governments 
BY ROGER SHAW 


Never was there a book on government so brisk and amus- 
ing, so crammed with pertinent facts of timely interest and 


value. It is a surprising fusion of history, civics, economics 
and personalities, popularly written; a reference book of 
the unusual kind. Bound in rich red cloth. 

onty $1. 
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, Learn Profitable Profession 
. QO days at Home 


Salaries of Men and Women in the 
‘ fascinating profession of Swedish 
, Massage run as high as $40 to $70 per 
4 week but many prefer to 
open their own offices. Large 
incomes from Doctors, hos- 
pitals, sanitariums, clubs 
and private patients come 
to those who qualify 
through our training. Re- 
ducing alone offers rich rewards for specialists. 
Tremendous opportunities lie before you in this un- 
crowded field which is now open to you without hav- 
ing to leave your present work until you qualify as an 
expert and can command an expert’s pay. Anatomy 
charts and supplies are given with our course. Write 
for details and booklet giving photographs and names 
and addresses of successful graduates. There is no 
cost or obligation. 
National College of Massage and Physio-Therapy 
Dept. 950, 20 N. Ashland Boulevard, Chicago 
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book contains, among other good 
chapters, one by Roy W. Howard of 
the United Press on the famous 
false armistice of November 7, the 
first full account of that event I 
have come across. 

Mr. Whitaker went to Europe be- 
lieving in the League of Nations as 
an agency of world peace. Having 
sat in the middle of the internation- 
al drama for five years, he now finds 
himself saddened and disillusioned 
and not very hopeful of the future. 
Neither is Mr. Miller; he is packing 
up to cover the next war. Both 
these men are first-rate journalists 
or they wouldn’t be where they are. 
They have something to say, too. 
The results are two good contribu- 
tions to an understanding of foreign 
affairs, as well as two highly inter- 
esting personal chronicles. 


BOSWELL’S JOURNAL OF A TOUR TO 
THE HEBRIDES WITH SAMUEL 
JOHNSON, LL. D. 
The Viking Press, $5 

Here for the first time is the full 
text of a classic, the manuscript of 
which was discovered in Malahide 
Castle only six years ago. It was 
a part of the Boswell Papers brought 
to light by Colonel Ralph H. Isham, 
and is now presented as edited by 
Frederick A. Pottle and Charles H. 
Bennett (Professor Pottle having 
undertaken the work of preparing 
the vast store of material after the 
death of Geoffrey Scott). 
Published in a handsome volume, 
the present text of the famous Jour- 
nal is almost twice as long as in the 
familiar form, and presents an unex- 
purgated story of one of the most 
remarkable literary adventures of 
all time. The emphasis in the man- 
uscript as it stands is on Boswell 
himself rather than on Dr. Johnson. 
It is a highly important contribu- 
tion to the autobiography of the 
Scot who, as Macaulay said, was a 
great writer because he was such a 
fool. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
G. K. CHESTERTON 


Sheed & Ward, $3 


Chesterton finished this story of 
life just before his recent death. It 
will remain a monument to one of 
the most interesting and engaging 
figures of our period, a man whose 
personality was as important as 
anything he ever wrote, which is 
saying a good deal. Well studded 
with characteristic paradoxes, the 
only complaint that might be 
brought against the book is that it 
has more about other literary fig- 
ures than it has about Chesterton 
himself. But while we may be thank- 
ful for the many stories of Wells, 
Belloc, Shaw, Barrie, Hardy, and 





so on, there is also the Chesterton 


flavor in every page. He said he 
lived ‘‘an undefensibly happy life”, 
but most of us would be willing to 
drop the adverb; anyone who gave 
others so much pleasure well de- 
served all the happiness he had. The 
present volume is the pick of the 
season’s publications in its important 
literary field. 


HALF THE WORLD IS ISFAHAN 
By Caroline Singer and LeRoy Baldridge 


Oxford University Press, $5 


This account of a year’s visit to 
Iran, which used to be Persia, is the 
handsomest travel book of recent 
months, adorned with six full page 
drawings in color by Mr. Baldridge 
and innumerable smaller illustra- 
tions. Miss Singer’s text gives a 
clear although not very pleasant 
picture of life in an ancient country 
now in the process of being Euro- 
peanized under the rigid rule of a 
dictator. It will not tempt many 
tourists to follow in the footsteps 
of her and her husband. She writes 
vividly, freshly, and entertainingly, 
however, and the honest realism of 
her point of view makes the book 
altogether different from the usual 
traveler’s account of a visit to ex- 
otic countries. 


THE SPANISH TRAGEDY 
By E. Allison Peers 
Oxford University Press, $2.50 


Written by a well-informed Eng- 
lish observer who has spent years in 
Spain, this is an excellent account 
of the political situation from the 
time of the establishment of the 
Second Republic to the outbreak of 
the present civil war. It does not 
undertake to explain the underly- 
ing economic problems; but it does 
give an unusually fair, balanced pic- 
ture, done in grays rather than in 
the more popular blacks and whites. 
Professor Peers’s sympathy goes out 
to Spain rather than to either party 
in the present conflict; for he feels 
that the situation today is desper- 
ately dark. Readers of his book will 
find in it more enlightenment than 
encouragement, but it is worth care- 
ful study, nevertheless, for the sake 
of its reliable and quite unbiased 
information. 


THE STORY OF HUMAN ERROR 
Edited by Joseph Jastrow 
D. Appleton-Century Company, $3.50 


With an introduction by Dr. Jas- 
trow, who explains that science 
moves forward by the trial-and-er- 
ror method, this book contains ad- 
mirable essays by such men as 
James Harvey Robinson, Harlan F. 
Stetson, Kirtley F. Mather, Howard 
M. Parshley, and Abraham Myer- 
son, to mention only a few of its 
sixteen contributors. They explain 
what we once believed about dozens 
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of things, from the universe down 
to the human soul, and how these 
beliefs have been revised steadily 
in the light of advancing knowledge. 
The individual chapters are all well- 
written and the material itself is 
full of the keenest interest to the 
open-minded man in search of the 
latest news from laboratory and 
observatory. 


THE WAR GOES ON 
By Sholon Asch 
G. P. Putman’s Sons, $2.75 


In this long novel Sholom Asch 
has undertaken, and with striking 
success, to write the recent history 
of Germany in fictional terms. Creat- 
ing a group of fully realized and 
very human people, he takes them 
step by. step through the post-war 
period, showing the influence of 
events on life and character and ex- 
plaining the forces that’ finally 
brought about the rule of Hitler. 
There is a brooding sense of pity 
throughout the story, and no villains 
are present—except, perhaps, the 
men who were responsible for the 
Treaty of Versailles. This book, 
which definitely enhances its au- 
thor’s reputation, is a fine example 
of the intelligent use of fiction to 
clarify and humanize history, and 
worth reading for its own artistic 
sake as well. 


ABSALOM, ABSALOM! 
By William Faulkner 


Random House, Inc., $2.50 


In his latest chapter of the long, 
long story of Jefferson, Mississippi, 
the imaginary town whose history 
when finished will be the longest of 
its kind on record if it isn’t already, 
Mr. Faulkner has written a novel 
that has for its theme the doom that 
he sees hanging over the South. 
The theme is implicit in everything 
he has ever done, but is more clear- 
ly stated here than in any of his 
preceding books, 

The central figure of the story is 
aman of violence who turns up be- 
fore the Civil War with a troop of 
“wild Negroes,” determined to win 
his way into the ranks of the landed 
aristocracy. The rest is Faulkner- 
lan nightmare, with the usual ele- 
ments of miscegenation, incest, and 
eventual death and decay, culminat- 
Ing in the destruction of the family 
with whom the book is principally 
concerned in a sort of “Fall of the 
House of Usher’ ending. It is all 
very poignant. 

Mr. Faulkner’s style is sometimes 
very bad and often very effective. 
The total effect of the book is power- 
ful or not, according to whether the 
reader understands its full implica- 
tions. There is no doubt at all, how- 
ever, that it will rank as one of its 
author’s major works. 
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AWAKE AND BEWARE 
By MacKinlay Kantor 


Coward-McCann, Inc., $2.50 


Mr. Kantor’s memorable story of 
the Civil War, “Long Remember”, 
finds here a sort of companion piece, 
although the emphasis in the new 
book is primarily subjective. It tells 
the story of two lads, Northern sol- 
diers, who escape from the Belle Is- 
land prison, and who shortly after 
their flight meet a young woman in 
trouble who joins forces with them. 
Oliver Clark, one of the boys, tells 
the tale, which is a vivid one, set 
down with all Mr. Kantor’s artistry. 

It ends in the death of the other 
youngster, leaving the _ triangle 
solved in a somewhat conventional 
ending. The description of the hor- 
rors of the prison and of the flight 
through Confederate territory is as 
good as might be expected, and the 
book is one to hold the reader’s in- 
terest in an unrelenting grip. 


CALEB CATLUM’S AMERICA 
By Vincent McHugh 
Stackpole Sons, $2.50 


Mr. McHugh has left his lively 
fancy play in this amusing book 
with a whole collection of Ameri- 
can folk-tales. Caleb Catlum is a 
true American, and his blood runs 
through all the country. Paul Bun- 
yan, Mike Fink, Casey Jones, Davy 
Crockett, John Henry, all are mixed 
up in some way with the Catlums— 
a curious breed, but one whose char- 
acteristics will at once be recognized 
as our own. The book’s somewhat 
satirical, but most people will like 
it for its tall tales and its so-lusty 
humor. 


CANARIES 
” By Gustav Eckstein 


Harper & Brothers, $2.50 

A noted scientist turned some ca- 
naries loose in his large laboratory 
and set himself to watch them; to 
study, in other words, their person- 
alities. This book is the unusual 


record of what he saw, as charming 
a bit of nature-writing as you will 


come across in a month of Sundays. 
The birds showed as wide a varia- 


tion of characteristics as any group 
of people, and they come to life 
here as sharply as if you had known 
every one of them long and very 
intimately. 


ECONOMIC WELFARE 
By Oscar Newfang 
Barnes and Noble, $1.50 


Here is a plan for economic secur- 
ity for every family, written by a 
studious public-thinker. It is divided 
into three all-embracing divisions: 
“ungoverned or laissez-faire econo- 


my,” “economic government,” and 





“An extraordinary book.. filled 
with brilliant judgments, wrath 
and fury, cool common sense“— 
Ralph Thompson in the N. Y. 
Times. 


Mainland 


Gilbert 
Seldes 


“If you want to believe that it 
can't happen here, ‘Mainland’ is 
absolutely required reading” — 
San Francisco Chronicle. 


“Unlike any book that you have 
ever read before..A tumultuous 
Parade of ideas about what it is 
to be an American living in Amer- 
ica at the present moment” — St. 
Paul Dispatch. 


$3.00 at all bookstores 
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Send today for beautifully illustrated book entitled 

ON’T STAMMER,”’ which describes the Bogue 
Unit Method for the scientific correction of stam- 
mering and stuttering. Method successfully used at 
Bogue Institute for 35 years—since 1901. Endorsed 
by physicians. Full information concerning correc- 
tion of stammering sent free. No obligation. Benjamin 
N. Bogue, Dept. 311, Circle Tower, Indianapolis, Ind. 





Sor 
Give the New 


WEBSTER'’S 
COLLEGIATE 


An entirely new book 
abridged from the new 
Merriam-Webster, WEs- 
STER’s NEW INTERNATIONAL 
Dictionary, Second Edition. 
Surpasses all other abridged 
dictionaries in authority, 
convenience, andusefulness. 

110,000 Entries; 1,800 
Illustrations; 1,300 Pages. 
Definitions. Pronunciation, 
Synonyms, Antonyms; Pro- 
nouncing Dictionaries of 
Geography and Biography; Rules for 
Punctuation; Foreign Words and Phrases; etc. 


Get the Best Handy-Sized Dictionary 


in-Paper Style, Indexed: Cloth, $3.50; Fabrikoid, $5.00; 
teem er, $7.00; Limp Pigskin (dark blue or natural), $8.50: 


Purchase of your bookseller, or order direct from publishers. 
Write for fascinating New Quiz and Picture Game—FREE. 


































“world economy.’”’ Many phases are 
aired in stimulating style. 


G. & C. Merriam Co., 666 Broadway, Springfield, Mass. 
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TIME and distance may prevent your being there in per- 
son. But you can always be there by telephone, with a 
warm and friendly greeting. For across the miles your 
voice is you! 

It’s easy to do and it can mean so much. A few words 
thoughtful, kindly, reassuring—may gladden a day 
or a life. Somewhere today—perhaps this hour 
—some one is wishing you'd call. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


*HIGHLIGHTS* 


@ Business prospers, on records of all 
recognized barometers. Prosperity is 
passed along to shareholders, in best 
Christmas dividend season since 1929. 


@ Wage earners, notably a half-million 
steel workers, receive pay increases as 
their share of higher industrial profits. 


@ Pacific Coast maritime strike spreads 
to Atlantic seaboard, tigs up traffic on 
many American lines... . 


q America chooses ifs President, rolls 
up new high for Democratic strength in 
the capital and the states. 


@ Mussolini flays League, promotes 
son-in-law, offers Europe toast to 
"Peace—armed peace." 


@ Hitler et al square off to a grim 
Four Year Plan; apportion labor, fix 
prices, ban toys for domestic market. 


@ Issues tighten in Far East, as inter- 
ested powers seek to appraise and pre- 
dict Japan's aspirations in Continental 
Asia. 


@ Spanish loyalists stubbornly defend 
Madrid under rain of bombs and shells 
from Franco's rebels. 


The Shareholder's Santa Claus 


We enter upon the month of De- 
cember with the assurance that 1936 
will rank better than any year since 
1929 for many of the country’s lead- 
ing industries. And along with pros- 
perity has come a higher return for 
stockholders. Outstanding is the ac- 
tion of the Chrysler Corporation, 
which will pay a cash dividend of 
$5.50 per share on December 14. The 
sum required is $23,750,000. During 
1936 Chrysler payments will have 
amounted to $12. This is three times 
their 1929 rate, for the money-mak- 
ing Plymouth car happens to have 
been depression-born. 

Here, in passing, is a sidelight 
upon current stock-market values. 
Some keen observers hold that the 
market has risen faster than busi- 
hess conditions justify. Chrysler 
Shares, paying $3 in 1929, reached a 
pre-depression high point of $140. 
This year’s peak has likewise been 
$140. But present dividend income 
is three times as large. 

General Motors will distribute 
$65,250,000 on December 12, $1.50 for 
each share of stock. DuPont will pay 
$22,000,000. Eastman Kodak will 
pay $5,000,000. And-so on. 

These are concerns that held their 
heads high during depression, and 
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WIDE WORLD 


President Roosevelt sails for Buenos Aires on the U. S. S. Indianapolis, 


on November 18th, to attend the 


thus are in a position to pass earn- 
ings promptly to stockholders. Plain- 
ly the new corporate surplus tax, 
which penalizes undistributed profits, 
is an added influence. 

That business is running at higher 
levels is indicated by all the familiar 





© INTERNATIONAL NEWS 


Rexford Tugwell, leftest left-winger 
of the New Deal, steps down and out 


Inter-American Peace Conference 


barometers. Railroads are carrying 
freight at 99 percent of their ten- 
year average. Steel-ingot production 
in October was larger than for any 
month since August 1929. Bank 
clearings in October were 17 per cent 
above the corresponding month a 
year ago. Exports for nine months 
ended with September were 10 per 
cent higher than a year earlier. Sales 
on the New York Stock Exchange 
for ten months were 42 per cent 
above either 1935 or 1934. 

Relief families and individuals, it 
is predicted by Harry Hopkins, will 
have fallen off by a round million 
during 1936. Gains in employment 
in non-agricultural industries (ex- 
cluding federal emergency work) 
totaled 735,000 from May to Septem- 
ber, according to Secretary Perkins. 


Wage Increases in Vogue 


Hand in hand with generous pay- 
ments to shareholders go dividends 
to labor. Chrysler distributes $4,- 
000,000, its third 1936 bonus, to 67,- 
000 employees. General Motors in- 
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creases its wage-scale by five cents 
an hour for 200,000 workers, and 
makes them a Christmas present of 
$10,000,000. Eastman Kodak de- 
clares a “wage dividend” of $2,200,- 
000. By mid-November, with the 
ball still rolling, the United Press 
estimated these and other’ wage in- 
creases at $130,000,000 in the aggre- 
gate, when translated to a yearly 
basis. 

To the steel industry goes credit 
for announcing the first of these 
November wage increases. There the 
rise, effective November 16, averages 
10 per cent and affects most of the 
industry’s 526,000 employees. What 
the present demand for steel means 
to the worker is indicated by Septem- 
ber steel payrolls, which totaled 65 
million dollars against 45 million in 
September 1935. 

This steel wage increase was ne- 
gotiated by management in con- 
ference with representatives of em- 
ployees’ company unions. A feature 
of the plan is that the wage rise is 
based upon the cost of living. Using 
the Government’s index, standing at 
82 per cent of normal, the steel 
companies hold that the 10 per cent 
wage increase now offered will com- 
pensate in advance for a rise of 10 












































per cent in the cost of living; that is, 
a rise in the Government’s index 
from 82 to 90.2. At the end of a 
year if the same index has risen to 
94.7 a further wage rise of 5 per cent 
is promised. On the other hand, if 
the index has reached 90.2 and 
dropped back to 85.7, the employees 
are expected to accept a wage de- 
crease of 5 per cent. 

Possibly it is a little too compli- 
cated for steel workers. At any rate 
there was some hesitation in accept- 
ing the plan, though apparently the 
worker gets the new scale whether 
his representative has signed or not. 
Aggressive leadership now coming to 
the front in the enlarged company 
union sought a 15 per cent rise, 
rather than one of 10 per cent, with 
no strings attached. 


Labor Asks for More 


With the spirit of wage increase 
so prevalent, where business has im- 
proved, it is fair to assume that steel 
workers would have had their rise 
anyway. Otherwise it is equally 
reasonable to suppose that a threat 
of strike had its effect. Steel and 
automobiles, both outside the in- 
fluence of organized labor, are the 




































daughter of the DuPonts. 
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—By Jerry Doyle, 


Aftermath of the election. A son of the President becomes engaged to a 
All election bitterness is forgotten, and the 
“economic royalist” father of the bride-to-be buys the original of this 
Philadelphia Record cartoon as an engagement present for his daughter 











prize for which William Green and 
John L, Lewis are contesting. 

Now that the steel worker finds 
his weekly pay higher than in pros. 
perous 1929, though his hours have 
been shortened and the cost of liy. 
ing is down, he is expected to have 
little use for the outside organizer 
and dues-collector. 

What a strike can mean, if pro- 
longed, is indicated by the idleness 
of maritime workers on both the 
west and east coasts, entering its 
fourth week as these lines are writ- 
ten. In Pacific Coast ports the strike 
began on October 30 and involved 
37,000 workers. There it is a clear- 
cut struggle for supremacy between 
ship-owners and employees (after an 
agreement had -expired), involving 
union recognition and especially con- 
trol of “hiring halls” where men look 
for jobs. 

In Atlantic Coast ports the steam- 
ship owners, not to mention passen- 
gers and shippers, are the victims 
of a struggle between rival unions. 
The old union leadership—with 
which the owners have an agree- 
ment that has not yet expired—has 
lost control under the lash of a 
militant group acting in sympathy 
with their Pacific Coast brethren. 

That an industry so vital as ship- 
ping can be tied up so long, over 
such simple issues, is widely held to 
be a reflection upon leadership at 
Washington: in the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, in the Department 
of Labor, and in the law-making 
body itself. The Federal Maritime 
Commission, with Admiral Henry A. 
Wiley acting as chairman, struggled 
hard on the Pacific Coast but ap- 
peared to be wholly without influence 
except to afford a place for each 
side to air its grievances. 

During the New York strike, the 
charge was made by one labor group 
that $143,000 in union funds had 
vanished. The president of the union 
holds office for life, unless removed 
by vote of a majority of the mem- 
bers. These’ members—maritime 
cooks and stewards—are scattered 
at sea. Perhaps 100 out of 12,000 
attend any single meeting. This per- 
petual president (a Negro) is also a 
vice-president of the International 
Seamen’s Union, affiliated with the 
A. F. of L. The public may well 
sympathize with the outlaw faction; 
and so may the shippers, but un- 
fortunately they have a contract 
with the I. S. U. 


Our Democratic Country 


Forty-four million persons indi- 
cated their choice for President on 
Election Day. Sixteen years 4g0, 
when Woodrow Wilson was retiring, 
less than 27 million went to the polls 
to choose between Harding and Cox. 
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On November 12 the longest bridge in the world over navigable waters was opened to traffic. 
and one-quarter miles long, connecting San Francisco with Oakland across the bay. 


Some 214 million more votes were 
east for President Roosevelt than he 
received in 1932, while Governor 
Landon received approximately as 
many as had President Hoover. 

The popular vote on November 3, 
in round numbers, was: Roosevelt, 
26 million; Landon, 16 million; 
Lemke, 700,000; Thomas, 110,000; 
Browder, 58,000; Colvin, 13,000; 
Aiken, 7000. 

The Democratic party’s strength 
in Congress also reaches a new high. 
In eight years since the end of 
Coolidge’s term, Democratic seats in 
the House have increased with each 
biennial election, from 165 to 324. 
Democrats won 28 Senate seats out 
of 35. Out of 33 contests for Gov- 
ernor in the various states, 26 were 
carried by Democrats. 

The facts suggest that we are in 
a cycle of Democratic popularity, 
with the voters indulging in an old 
habit of rushing to one side or the 
other. When Harding was elected, 
for example, he got 60 per cent of the 
popular vote—the same percentage 
just given to Roosevelt. Coolidge, ex- 
cluding the votes cast for LaFollette, 
got 65 per cent. Hoover got 58 per 
cent, Roosevelt four years ago 57 
per cent. 

What makes the present sweep 
seem different is the electoral vote, 
which went 523 for Roosevelt and 8 
for Landon, who carried only Maine 
and Vermont. That sort of triumph 
has never been possible for the Re- 
publicans, for the Democrats always 
are sure of the solid south. As re- 
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cently as 1928 the Democratic party 
under Al Smith carried only two 
other states. 


Third Parties, and Mounted Police 


There were many interesting elec- 
tion sidelights. First and foremost 
was the collapse of third partyism, 
old and new. Socialists and Com- 
munists failed almost as miserably 
as did the Union party that attempt- 
ed to weld together the inflationists 
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R. Walton Moore is acting Secretary 
of State in Cordell Hull’s absence 
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of Congressman Lemke, the old-age 
pensioners of Dr. Townsend, and the 
social-justice followers of Father 
Coughlin. More likely to survive is 
the new-born American Labor party, 
which induced 238,000 voters in New 
York City alone to vote for Roose- 
velt under that emblem. 

Blame it on the system, and not 
on the voter, that four Congressmen 
and one Senator were elected to fill 
vacancies though they can never 
take their seats—because the old 
Congress will not assemble again. 
But each one will collect approxi- 
mately $2000 in salary. 

A problem presented to the voters 
of Milwaukee was whether or not to 
restore six police horses. Put to city 
referendum, the horses won by 120,- 
914 to 92,147! Socialists had been 
opposed to the fancy equines, claim- 
ing that they turned coppers into 
cossacks. A new police chief, an 
anti-horsist backed by socialist May- 
or Daniel W. Hoan, removed them 
from the traffic-front. The Common 
Council arranged the referendum 
amid tremendous popular excite- 
ment. Again the Happy Beasts 
prance about Milwaukee, after a 
striking victory for the horse-and- 
buggy era over the machine-age. 


Mussolini Turns to Diplomacy 


Whether you believe in dictators, 
or not; whether you approve of fas- 
cism, or not; you are likely to agree 
that Benito Mussolini dominates the 
European scene. Fourteen years 
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after his march on Rome, and nine- 
teen years after the disaster at Ca- 
poretto, these are the achievements 
of Il Duce in the single month under 
survey here—set down chronologi- 
cally, beginning with October 24: 

Mussolini himself holds out to the 
world “an olive branch growing out 
of an immense forest of 8,000,000 
Italian bayonets.” 

His son-in-law and political heir, 
Count Galeazzo Ciano, concludes an 
understanding with Adolf Hitler at 
Munich which resembles an old- 
fashioned alliance. In foreign affairs 
each will consider the other’s wishes; 
and as a beginning Germany recog- 
nizes Ethiopia as Italian. 

In a speech at Milan, Mussolini 
calls the League of Nations an ab- 
surdity; “so far as we are concerned 
it can perish in peace.” To Great 
Britain he warns: “If the Mediter- 
ranean is for others a highroad, for 
us Italians it is life.’ He declares 
his approval of the Austro-German 
accord of July 11, and discloses that 
he was consulted in advance. “Peace 
with all!” he cries. But adds: 
“Armed peace.” 

Son-in-law Ciano, who holds of- 
fice as foreign minister, signs a trade 
agreement with Britain at Rome 
which leads to a graceful gesture on 
the part of London anent the with- 
drawal of British legation guards 
from Addis Ababa. 

The ubiquitous Ciano goes to Vi- 
enna to promote political and eco- 
nomic codperation among Italy, 
Austria, and Hungary. As a result, 
Austria, deadly enemy of Italy in 


the war, is given a juicy tariff 
preference; Hungary (as well as 
Austria) is encouraged to assert 


“equality of rights in armaments”; 
and Italy gains two more recogni- 
tions of her annexation of Ethiopia. 

These are not all of Mussolini’s 
current activities. Perhaps they are 
enough to indicate that the pen is 
mightier than the sword, when the 
sword rattles loudly in its scabbard. 


Hitler's Three-Ring Circus 


Not to be outdone by Mussolini, 
Der Fiihrer of Germany throws 
bombshells at home, in Allied chan- 
celries, and in far-off Asia. Without 
colonies, without gold, without raw 
materials, Germany has entered up- 
on a Four Year Plan to improve eco- 
nomic conditions. Fat General Her- 
mann Wilhelm Goering is in charge. 
The manufacture of toys for the. do- 
mestic market is banned, as an in- 
stance. Labor is to be apportioned. 
Prices are to be fixed. 

To provide foreign exchange with 
which to buy raw materials abroad, 
here is the latest proposal: That 
German citizens shall be coaxed, and 
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if necessary compelled, to exchange 
foreign securities for German bonds 
or reichsmarks. A German investor 
in United States bonds or Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad stock, for example, 
turns over those securities to his 
government, which will sell them for 
cash here or in London. 

Unfortunately for Herr Hitler, 
Germans are believed to hold only a 
hundred million dollars’ worth of 
foreign securities. Much more profit- 
able was Mussolini’s recent 5 per- 
cent levy upon Italian real-estate (a 
loan to the government, which the 
same real-estate is to extinguish in 
instalments through a special tax). 
This will yield $657,000,000. 

In her foreign affairs Germany 
last month abrogated -another part 
of the Versailles peace treaty by re- 
suming control of her own rivers: 
Rhine, Danube, Elbe, Oder, and the 


‘Kiel Canal, which had been inter- 


nationalized by the powers in 1919. 
It was the fourth Saturday-after- 
noon announcement in a series that 
may not yet be ended, beginning 
with the remilitarization of the 
Rhine, all voiding provisions of 
Versailles. 

Also, Germany sent to Tokyo in 
mid-November the draft of a treaty 
of alliance with Japan and against 
Russia. Germany and Japan will 
come to each other’s assistance if 
either becomes involved in a con- 
flict with the Soviets. Thus the Bol- 
shevists would find an enemy on 
each flank. Of course Russia is not 
named; the alliance, officially, is 
against the spread of communism. 


Japan in China 


Present embarrassment of the 
League of Nations with regard to 
Ethiopia—a member nation that 
was swallowed whole by another 
member while the League itself 
scolded and threatened without avail 
—is merely a repetition of the Man- 
chukuo fiasco. Five years ago Jap- 
anese armies and diplomats set up 
an “independent” government and 
emperor in the Chinese province of 
Manchuria, later assuming control 
of the Russian-owned railroad and 
obtaining an oil monopoly. 

All this while the Lytton Com- 
mission of the League, on complaint 
of China, a member nation, was 
vainly holding Japan responsible 
and recommending an autonomous 
government subject to Chinese sov- 
ereignty. It was Japan which showed 
Mussolini how.. Indeed, long before 
the League was born Japan had 
aided the Koreans to obtain inde- 
pendence from China, and then, after 
an interval, had annexed them. 

In the light of these episodes out 
of history, observers who are sus- 








picious or jealous of Japan are 
watching a situation now arising in 
China’s northern provinces, notably 
in Suiyuan. As indicated in these 
pages last month, Japan’s latest ob- 
session is that a cushion state should 
be erected between Manchukuo and 
China to keep the peace. Since then, 
real fighting has occurred. The news 
comes via China, and asserts that ir- 
regular forces from Mongolia and 
Manchukuo have crossed the border 
into Suiyuan. Important, if true, is 
the further assertion that these in- 
vaders are equipped with planes, 
tanks, and motor trucks that could 
only have come from Japan. 

There are two _ interpretations: 
(1) that Japan is seeking protection 
against Russia by creating a vast 
buffer area on the Asiatic. mainland; 
“(2) that Japan is taking one more 
bite in a consistent exhibition of eat- 
ing the Chinese pie by nibbling 
around the edges. 

Over against either of these be- 
liefs is the possibility that Japan is 
moved by a desire to maintain real 
peace in the Orient. Also there is 
her ability to point with pride to 
economic and social progress in 
areas where she dominates. 


The Battle for Madrid 


Nothing could demonstrate better 
the depth of divergent political con- 
victions in Spain than the bloody 
defense of Madrid. For the men in 
the armies of Franco, capture of the 
capital meant the end of pitched 
battles and the beginning of a long 
task of subjugation. For rebel lead- 
ership—even before the battle was 
over—it won recognition by fascist 
governments elsewhere. For the 
Popular Front—call them radicals 
or liberals, as you prefer—Madrid 
«meant a cause for which they were 
willing to lay down their lives. 

This suicidal defense of Madrid 
led to air bombardment and fighting 
in the streets; and the besiegers 
entered upon a house-to-house strug- 
gle which was costly in human life. 
Government leaders fled by plane at 
the first sign of danger, but the 
zealots and their women and chil- 
dren remained to do or die. 

As the rim of the circle became 
smaller the defenders, always su- 
perior in number, were able to 
launch successful counter-attacks, 
but from the beginning of the siege 
it was a hopeless struggle. Loyalists 
claimed that German and Italian air- 
craft and aviators were among the 
attackers. Insurgents claimed that 
Russian planes were among those 
used by the defenders. 

Anti-fascist volunteers—British, 
French, German, Polish—aided he- 
roically in the defense. 
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Msi was announced in the press Tuesday morning, No- 

vember 17, that President Roosevelt had definitely 
decided to visit Buenos Aires in order to participate in the 
opening ceremonies of the Inter-American Conference on 
December 1. Leaving Washington Tuesday evening, he 
boarded the cruiser Indianapolis at Charleston, S. C., 
Wednesday morning, and steamed 
southward on his round-trip sea jour- 
ney of some 12,000 miles. 

After the election of November 3 
Mr. Roosevelt proceeded at once to 
take up various matters of public busi- 
ness. The most absorbing of these was 
the study of the financial problems of 
the government, and the preliminary 
work necessary to the preparation of 
the executive budget for another year. 
Revenues and expenditures will be 
estimated and discussed in the budget 
message, that will be presented to 
Congress early in the session that 
opens in the first week of January. 
The President’s inauguration at the beginning of his sec- 
ond term falls on January 20 instead of March 4 as former- 
ly. The new term will comprise four full years, whereas 
the change of dates will have shurtened his first term by 
about six weeks (the interval between January 20 and 
March 4). 

Previous to the adoption of the so-called “Lame Duck” 
amendment, expiring Congresses held their final sessions 
during the three months ending March 4, while new Con- 
gresses elected in November did not hold their first regular 
session until December of the following year. As now ar- 
ranged, the new Congress will be in session on Monday, 
January 4, two months after its election. Younger readers, 
studying these facts of our governmental system, may be 
reminded that if an emergency should have required the 
calling of Congress in extra session at any time after its 
adjournment prior to the conventions of last June, the old 
Congress would function until the representatives elected 
on November 3 begin their terms of office ‘at noon on 
the third day of January”. (That date happens to fall on 
Sunday next month, so that the active work of Congress 
will proceed on Monday). 

Various emergency enactments of 1933-4 are to expire 
early in the coming year. Some of them, if the Adminis- 
tration has its way, will be reenacted, with or without an 
extended time limit. To sum it up, the President found on 
his hands after election an accumulation of public business 
that has seldom been equalled in variety and importance 
at the end of a calendar year, or at the approach of a 
Congress term. 

Many of the questions that will confront the govern- 
ment during Mr. Roosevelt's second term are outlined for 
our, readers by Mr. Clapper in the present number. Such a 
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The Fogtess of the 


forecast is the more useful, because Mr. Clapper is well in- 
formed and free from political bias or prejudice. These 
programs of domestic policy absorbed the country’s atten- 
tion during the prolonged electoral campaign. By common 
agreement, therefore, citizens turned from politics to pri- 
vate affairs with a sense of very great relief. 

Although many were 
surprised at the extent of 
the Roosevelt landslide, the 
results were accepted with 
something like unanimous 
good-will even before the 
vote was completely 
counted. Armistice Day 
was celebrated in a non- 
partisan spirit, with urgent 
support of peace move- 
ments and neutrality prin- 
ciples. Governor Landon 
and President Roosevelt 
had exchanged well-turned 
and sincere compliments. 
Mr. Rockefeller, who had been reproached for contributing 
money to the Republican cause, had complimented Chair- 
man Farley upon his agreeable post-election assurances, and 
Mr. Farley had reciprocated in terms of friendly appreciation. 


INVENTIVE What country would not be proud of a 
GENIUS citizen like Mr. Rockefeller, using great 
wealth along the most intelligent lines for 

the welfare of his own people and for human progress 
throughout the world! What nation might not envy us, in 
the records and achievements of such citizens as Mr. Ford, 
Mr. Firestone, and their devoted friend the late Mr. Edison! 
This year’s automobile shows came at a happy time be- 
tween Armistice Day and Thanksgiving. They demon- 
strated the irrepressible energy of American business lead- 
ership, and the wealth that accrues to the entire nation by 
reason of the unchecked flow of America’s inventive genius. 
Our government has always encouraged the creative ef- 
forts that have given, us the diffused benefits of invention 
and discovery. It is strikingly felicitous that the centennial 
celebration of the American Patent System should have 
fallen this year at the climax of the automobile shows, and 
that it should have been held under the auspices of the De- 
partment of Commerce at Washington. The high point of 
the observance of this notable centenary was reached in a 
program of four sessions at Washington on Monday, No- 
vember 23. The Chairman of the celebration was Dr. 
Charles F. Kettering, famous inventor and industrial leader. 
Besides addresses by Secretary Roper, Mr. Coe (the 
Commissioner of Patents) and other official and scientific 
authorities, ‘““The Great Inventions of the Century” were 
outlined and interpreted by Dean Kimball of Cornell Uni- 
versity. In particular accord with the hopeful mood of our 
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public at the present time was an address entitled “This 
Is Not the End—Looking Toward the Future of Inven- 
tions.” The speaker, Mr. Robert E. Wilson, is a chemical 
engineer whose researches during the past twenty years 
have brought him equal distinction among scientists and 
industrial leaders. 

The celebration marks the amazing achievements of our 
industry under the American Patent System, a time-honored 
arrangement that has provided government protection for 
the just reward of useful inventions. The engineers and 
scientists cause changes and displacements, but they lighten 
human burdens and advance the common welfare. They 
produce social wealth, and their improved mechanisms do 
not make for ultimate unemployment, because new and 
better openings for the skilled workers are always on the 
horizon. But the labor problems of readjustment are seri- 
ous, and are themselves a proper subject for the industrial 
economists. They cannot be wholly left to competitive 
haggling in the market for jobs. 


SCIENTIFIC On such an occasion as this particular cen- 
RESEARCH (enary, government and business are in 
general accord because all must agree that 
our future progress is dependent upon further achieve- 
ments in the broad field of scientific research. The Presi- 
dent has made it reasonably clear that he is not hostile to 
the great private enterprises that give employment, pay 
taxes, and constitute the backbone of our economic life. 

The so-called “economic royalists’” were never precisely 
differentiated during the President’s campaign controvers- 
ies. Neither side can afford to cherish hostility. Both will 
seek understandings for the common good. The announced 
engagement of the President’s youngest son and namesake 
to the daughter of a prominent industrial leader has been 
commented upon with much inoffensive pleasantry as a 
romantic ending of differences between the New Deal 
and the American Liberty League. The founder of the 
American duPont family was a great leader of liberal 
thought, an educator and an eminent economist, who was 
brought to this country by his admiring friend President 
Jefferson as a wise and helpful adviser. The subsequent 
activities of the duPont family, in public affairs and in 
private industry, have required no apologies. Government 
agencies cannot supersede well-managed capitalistic enter- 
ptises based upon unlimited scientific experiment in re- 
search laboratories. 

When the government itself promotes the celebration 
of the success of our patent system, there is a certain 
significance that attaches to the membership of the national 
committee, appointed under official auspices, to honor the 
Occasion. 

The forty-eight names ate representative not merely of 
personal achievement but of intellectual and material 
forces of almost inestimable range and power. The ex- 
ponents of applied science and the leaders of industrial 
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enterprise constitute a body of men who do not think 
of business success in terms that emphasize class con- 
trasts. They have no purpose to mass the resources of 
capital in order to keep wage-earners at a disadvantage. 
It would be impossible to make a list of officials or legis- 
lators who are more deeply concerned than the industrial 
leaders of today for the permanent welfare of workers. 





NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION of the AMERICAN PATENT SYSTEM 


Col. Edgar S. Gorrell, President, 
Air Transport Association of America. 


Dr. Edwin G. Conklin, President, 
Am. Assn. for Advancement of Science. 


Dean Andrey A. Potter, President, 
American Engineering Council. 
Dr. Edward Bartow, President, 
American Chemical Society. 
Mr. Martin H. Ittner, President, 
Am. Institute of Chemical Engineers. 
Mr. Rudolf E. Hellmund, 
Am. Institute of Electrical Engineers. 
Mr. Walter S. Tower, Executive Secy., 





American Iron and Steel Institute. 
Dr. Floyd K. Richtmyer, President, 
American Physical Society. 
Mr. Daniel W. Mead, President, 
American Society of Civil Engineers. 
Mr. William L. Batt, President, 


Am, Society of Mechanical Engineers. 


Adm. William H. Standley, President, 


American Society of Naval Engineers. 


Mr. Arno C. Fieldner, President, 
Am. Society for Testing Materials. 


Mr. Dana D. Barnum, President, 
American Standards Association, 
Mr. Harper Sibley, President, 
Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. 
Dr. Duncan A. Maclnnes, President, 
Electrochemical Society. 
Dr. Frank R. Lillie, President, 
National Academy of Sciences. 
Mr. Colby M. Chester, President, 
Nat. Association of Manufacturers. 
Brig. Gen. Charles W. Kutz, President, 
Society American Military Engineers. 


Dr. Charles F, Kettering 
Chairman 


Dr. Leo H. Baekeland 
Dr. Lyman J. Briggs 
Mr. Paul Brockett 

Mr, Jo Baily Brown 
Hon. Conway P. Coe 
Dr. William D. Coolidge 
Hon. H. S. Cummings 
Dr. Lee DeForest 

Hon. Ernest G. Draper 
Mr. Lammot DuPont 
Mr. Carleton Ellis 

Mr. Walter S. Gifford 
Mr. W. A. Harriman 
Mr. William A. Irvin 
Dr. Frank B. Jewett 
Mr, Arthur F. Kwis 

Mr. Simon Lake 

Mr. Alvan T. Macauley 
Hon. W. G. McAdoo 
Dr. C. E, Kenneth Mees 
Mr. George Ramsey 
Dr. H. C. Rentschler 
Mr. Igor I. Sikorsky 
Hon. William |. Sirovich 
Mr. Gerard Swope 

Mr. Thomas J. Watson 


Mr. Ralph R. Teetor, President, 
Society of Automotive Engineers. 


Mr. Orville Wright 
Dr. Vladimir K. Zworykin 





More than ever before, it will now become the duty of 
such leaders in the world of creative science and major 
industry to present their views to the public, regarding the 
proper extent and character of government regulation and 
activity in the domains of industry and employment. The 
celebration of the ‘“‘American Patent System’? might well 
help to lead us towards a new program of government 
relationships, in consultation with President Roosevelt. 
This national committee, whose names we print, could 
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formulate the views of progressive business leaders as 
well as any group that might be selected. 


SWEEPING When the President set sail for South 
SUCCESS America, a newspaper correspondent fe- 

marked that in view of his reelection by 
such immense majorities he might take with him some- 
thing of a conqueror’s prestige. This was not a felicitous 
phrase. The rivalries of our two-party system bear no fe- 
semblance to warfare. In an office, a store, or a shop, where 
one finds a typical group of American voters, there is 
perfect agreement upon the right of each individual to 
vote. as he thinks best, and no heads are broken over 
politics. When the result is declared it is at once ac- 
cepted as the public verdict. 

If Governor Landon had been elected, the burden of his 
new tasks would not have allowed him to imagine for a 
moment that he was a “conqueror”. There are politicians 
who always think of elections in terms of the office-holding 
class; but their hopes and desires did not shape this year’s 
campaign issues, or determine the results. 

Mr. Roosevelt made a remarkable campaign. He was re- 
assuring, without meeting criticisms, disclosing future 
plans, or making specific promises. He was so much in the 
forefront of the Democratic appeal for confidence and 
votes that it seems difficult to remember any one else who 
upheld his cause with exceptional influence and authority, 
on the national plane. There were many, of course, who 
supported him with ability in their conduct of campaigns 
for Congress and for state offices. 

Great bodies of voters, feeling that better times had 
arrived or were on their way, did not like to hear anything 
discouraging. They turned away in resentment from warn- 
ings or sharp criticisms. They hated all talk about the un- 
balanced budget and the public debt. Let the next gener- 
ation worry about debts! There had been so much heart- 
breaking trouble that the public wanted to be soothed and 
encouraged. Nobody realized this quite as well as did Mr. 
Roosevelt. If he had devoted himself to arguing with his 
critics, or defending the bewildering maze of the new 
bureaucracies, he would have played directly into the hands 
of his opponents because he would have discouraged the 
masses who asked only to cling to the belief that he could 
deliver them from all the perils with which common people 
find their lives beset. 

Since Mr. Roosevelt was destined to. the award of a 
second term it may well prove fortunate that his success at 
the polls was so sweeping. He made efforts to secure this 
second term such as no predecessor had ever made before 
him. Since he not only offered to take responsibility but 
stressed every point to make his ‘“‘calling and election sure” 
(in the Biblical phrase), the country takes him at his word, 
gives him the job with a vengeance, and wishes him all 
possible success. The completeness of his victory must 
serve to deepen his feeling at once of opportunity and of 
responsibility. 

Yet the vote everywhere for Mr. Roosevelt was too large 
and nation-wide to be attributed to any one thing. The 
heads of organized labor were quick to claim the victory 
as theirs, and to make demands in the most reckless fashion. 
But it was not their victory. The heads of farm organiza- 
tions got together immediately, to demand fabulous sub- 


sidies as a reward for Democratic support. But certainly ° 
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they had not held the balance of power. Of the so-called 
“lobby” groups, or private-interest pressure groups, the 
largest was the body of relief beneficiaries, and the most 
objectionable and intrusive was the body of salaried place- 
holders. Yet neither of these ponderous masses was indis- 
pensable to the Roosevelt victory. 

To sum it up, the world has come into a period when 
changed conditions and the uncertainties that lie before 
the nations are tending in the direction of dictatorships, 
In the United States Mr. Roosevelt has been exercising un- 
precedented personal leadership. This has been criticized 
as not in accord with our accepted system of government. 
Yet there can be much personal initiative on the part of 
the chief executive without any assumption of dictatorial 
power. We do not regard the election as a mandate af- 
fecting fundamentals. No recent word on Mr. Roosevelt's 
behalf has menaced the position of the judiciary or as- 
sailed the prerogatives of Congress. 

It is true that the Democrats number three-fourths of-the 
new House of Representatives, and that the Republicans 
have a still further reduced minority in the Senate. But the 
debates of the campaign were clarifying; and we believe 
that this Congress will act for itself as a deliberative body. 
It should, of course, codperate with the President, but it 
should not abdicate or take orders. It may appear that 
the President, like Grover Cleveland in his second term, 
will find himself resisting legislative actions rather than 
giving orders to a subservient Democratic Congress. We 
venture to predict that Mr. Roosevelt will find the Re- 
publican minority of service to him, now and then, in 
standing against extravagant projects, or dangerous meas- 
ures of an inflationary character. 


OFF TO But let us turn again to the Presi- 
BUENOS AIRES ent’s long sea voyage and its ob- 

jects. He had suggested this gather- 
ing months ago and the Argentine government had tre- 
sponded heartily and agreed to extend hospitality to the 
conference. In public as in private affairs “first things 
come first’, and little could be said at Washington about 
the plans and prospects of the Buenos Aires meeting until 
the election was behind us. Meanwhile, however, at Wash- 
ington as well as in other American countries statesmen 


and diplomats were thinking about the conference and ~ 


helping to prepare its program. After the election the 
Inter-American Conference became front-page news. 

Mr. Roosevelt showed no signs of fatigue and reaction. 
On the contrary he seemed to thrive under the double pres- 
sure of official duties and campaign activities. Yet he was 
looking forward eagerly to a vacation before he had to 
observe the fixed occasions of January at Washington, with 
his annual message to Congress, his budget message soon 
to follow, and his inauguration on the 20th. He finds his 
best recreation at sea, and would have enjoyed an interval 
for fishing and relaxation in Caribbean waters if time 
had permitted. 

The Administration at Washington is in constant touch 
with world affairs. The President and our State Depatt- 
ment are fully aware of those disturbing events that add 
daily to the alarms of Europe. It is their belief that the 
western hemisphere ought at this time to safeguard its 
neutral position and to settle all its own disagreements. 
Moreover, it is their hope that by influence and example, 
if in no bolder way, the new world may strengthen resist- 
ance in Europe to the impulses and purposes that are en- 
dangering the cause of peace. 

There were serious strikes here at home, especially that 
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of the seamen who had tied up shipping on our Pacific 
coast and to some extent on the Atlantic. Up to the last 
moment the President was occupied with things of this 
kind; but he felt that the cause of peace and harmony 
among the nations was more important than anything else 
at this time. Whatever differences may arise during the 
coming year about our domestic policies, it cannot be too 
strongly stated that Mr. Roosevelt’s South American jour- 
ney was undertaken with the full encouragement and sup- 
ort of American public opinion. There is no motive on 
his part that does not appear on the surface. 

Our delegation will have something more tangible than 
vague expressions of friendliness to contribute, as the con- 
ference settles down to its work. But Mr. Roosevelt is to 
spend only a day at Buenos Aires, and will leave negoti- 
ations to Mr. Hull and his associates. After a brief call at 
Montevideo, he must return in order to reach Washington 
by the middle of December, He will meet the Presidents 
of several republics and the delegates from twenty coun- 
tries; and he will testify by this long journey to his pro- 
found hope that the Conference may have practical results. 
He believes that it can stabilize conditions in our own 
hemisphere, and add something to the courage of men 
everywhere who are resisting the war mania. 

With our Government, we hold the belief that this con- 
ference, called to meet in one of the famous and beautiful 
capitals of the American world, can effect something of 
historic value if the best public opinion is aroused to sup- 
port its forward-looking proposals. For that reason we are 
endeavoring in this issue of the Review of Reviews to give 
some estimates of its significance, and to deal with more 
than one phase of inter-American relations. 


CORDELL HULL AND | It is proper also to use the oc- 


WALTON MOORE casion of Mr. Hull’s absence 
as head of our delegation to 


the Conference to express the genuine respect and esteem 
that accompany the Secretary of State. As he completes his 
four-year period as head of the Cabinet there is no doubt 
of his reappointment for a second term. Mr. Hull is no 
novice in public affairs. After twenty years of official life 
in Tennessee he was elected to Congress thirty years ago, 
serving in the House of Representatives for twenty-five 
years and resigning from the Senate in 1933 to take up the 
duties of his present office. He was chairman of our dele- 
gation at the London Economic Conference in the summer 
of 1933. As head of our delegation (also in 1933) he at- 
tended the International Conference of American States 
at Montevideo. 

On the present mission Mr. Hull is accompanied by asso- 
ciates familiar with Spanish American affairs. His constant 
object is coéperation among the nations for mutual benefit. 
He is not the victim of theories, though he cares more for 
principles than for improvised expedients to meet 
temporary difficulties. Apart from certain questions of 
detail in the give-and take of tariff rates, quotas, etc., 
there is non-partisan acquiescence in the scheme of recip- 
rocal trade agreements. 

When President Wilson was attending the post-war con- 
ference at Paris, the Secretary of State (Hon. Robert Lan- 
sing) was one of our delegates. Perhaps that is the single 
previous instance of the simultaneous absence from this 
country of President and Secretary of State. In the pres- 
ent situation, Hon. R. Walton Moore of Virginia is 
fittingly named as Acting Secretary of State. For many 
years Mr. Moore was in Congress, serving on the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the House. He had retired voluntar- 
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ily from public office; but as a friend of Secretary Hull, 
who knew his rare qualifications, Mr. Moore consented in 
1933 to become an Assistant Secretary of State where he 
has served as a close personal adviser to Mr. Hull. Mr. 
Moore's legal and scholarly attainments give him high place 
among the public men of our time. 


DOMESTIC During some twenty-six days of detach- 
PROBLEMS ‘Ment at sea Mr. Roosevelt will consider 
the proposals of his committee on reor- 
ganizing departménts and bureaus. President Harding tried 
to reduce and systematize the expanded mechanisms of the 
war-time goverament, but could not make headway. Mr. 
Roosevelt knows the needs and the difficulties; and he 
alone could induce Congress to support a reform program. 
Business prosperity is returning, and business leaders 
are willing to accept practical measures of Federal super- 
vision. George L. Berry, who is a well-known labor leader 
and has been a salaried official of the printing-pressmen’s 
union for thirty years, has now for some time held the 
post of President Roosevelt's ‘Federal Coirdinator for 
Industrial Codperation”. It should not be surprising that 
some responsible men have been reluctant to serve on Mf. 
Berry’s Industrial Council. 

Mr. Berry appeared at the annual convention of the 
American Federation of Labor at Tampa on November 18, 
to threaten the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
demand that it change ‘‘its present philosophy’’ or submit 
to some punishment that he and his friends would pre- 
scribe. President Roosevelt has been too often the indulg- 
ent victim of reckless talk on the part of men assigned by 
him to transient positions. The country is willing to listen 
to the President, or to a member of his Cabinet. We may 
be sure that he did not leave instructions for Mr. Berry to 
fulminate against our highest tribunal. 

After all, Mr. Roosevelt has been elected by the people 
at large, and any advice of his henceforth will be noted 
with due respect. But the quarreling labor lobbies, rep- 
resenting at most a very small fraction of the genuine 
workers of this country, have gone too far in their pro- 
posals to bluff Mr. Roosevelt, to dictate to Congress, to 
suppress the Federal Courts, and to disturb the public by 
their violence in unjustifiable strikes. They hold more than 
half of their dues-paying membership through the terror- 
ism of closed-shop attacks upon the rights and safety of 
non-union workers. They should be incorporated, and 
held to strict responsibility for their conduct. 

The President, let it be said in conclusion, was chosen 
by the Democratic party, with the adherence of several 
million people who believed in the value of his leadership. 
The Democrats are not ready to dissolve their venerable 
party in obedience to the dictates of the new American 
Labor party. 

Republicans and Democrats alike desire in good faith 
to help the President enforce wise measures during the 
coming two years. Social Security laws may be modified, 
but they will be sustained. Federal Relief will not be with- 
drawn until it can be shown that unemployment is no 
longer due to broad conditions that are not susceptible of 
remedy by states and localities. There will be agreement 
upon the further extension of the policy of Public Works. 

But since emergencies are disappearing, the President 
should reverse his methods of overnight decision, and pro- 
ceed with firmness and consistency after careful delibera- 
tion. The country is progressive, but it is not radical. The 
Democratic party will live, and will not discard the teach- 
ings of Thomas Jefferson. 
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S A WASHINGTON correspondent 

through a span of five presi- 
dents, I always have found Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt the most unpre- 
dictable of the lot. 

There was a certain rigidity about 
Harding and Coolidge, and even 
about Wilson and Hoover. You could 
plot the future with reasonable ac- 
curacy. You knew there would be 
few deviations. Harding and Cool- 
idge clung to orthodox party dogma, 
so that there was never much doubt 
as to what to expect. Wilson and 
Hoover, while not submerged in party 
dogma, were men of stubborn con- 
sistency, not alone as to objective 
but as to method. Once they set a 
goal, you could figure that they 
would push on toward it defying 
heaven, hell, and high water. They 
seldom considered going around an 
obstacle. They usually tried to go 
through it. 

When Wilson brought his League 
of Nations back from Paris he in- 
sisted upon its acceptance without 
the change of a comma. All reser- 
vations, no matter how mild, no mat- 
ter how much easier they would 
have made ratification, were spurned. 

Hoover stood against any change 
in the gold standard until the very 
hour he left the White House. Con- 
ditions might change, but Hoover re- 
sisted changing with them, although 
at times they became so severe as to 
force him belatedly off of his course. 
Eugene Meyer and his associates on 
the Federal Reserve Board never 
did succeed in inducing Hoover to 
close the banks and halt the creep- 
ing paralysis which was spreading 
over the country. 

Roosevelt, on the other hand, is 
equally tenacious concerning his ob- 
jectives but highly flexible regarding 
his methods. He himself has given 
us the most apt figure—the quarter- 
back. He knows where he wants to 
go. But each play is determined by 
the conditions of the instant. This 
time it is a forward pass, the next 
time a line plunge or a lateral, -de- 
pending upon what seems the most 
promising play at the moment. Add 
to this inherent method of adapting 
the play to conditions the pressure 
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for time which existed in the early 
period of the Roosevelt administra- 
tion, and you have a totally unpre- 
dictable situation. You can be cer- 
tain only of one thing, that he is 
heading for a goal. But you have 
not the faintest idea of the steps by 
which he will progress toward it. 

As to the goal, it is still the same 

as it always has been. Roughly it is 
the goal toward which Theodore 
Roosevelt pointed during the Pro- 
gressive movement earlier in the cen- 
tury, and which was interrupted by 
the World War and the subsequent 
period of dislocation. 
: The essence of that movement is 
reflected in the famous address on 
“The New Nationalism” which Theo- 
dore Roosevelt made at Osawatomie, 
Kansas, in 1910, when he said: 

“T do not ask for overcentraliza- 
tion; but I do ask that we work in a 
spirit of broad and far-reaching 
nationalism when we work for what 
concerns our people as a whole... 
The betterment which we seek must 
be accomplished, I believe, mainly 
through the national government. 
The American people are right in 
demanding that New Nationalism 
without which we cannot hope to 
deal with new problems. The New 


Nationalism puts the national need” 


before sectional or personal advan- 
tage ... The New Nationalism re- 
gards the executive power as the 
steward of the public welfare. It de- 
mands of the judiciary that it shall 
be interested primarily in human 
welfare rather than in property. ... 

“We are face to face with new 
conceptions of the relations of prop- 
erty to human welfare ... The man 
who wrongly holds that every hu- 
man right is secondary to his profit 
must now give way to the advocate 
of human welfare, who rightly main- 
tains that every man holds his prop- 
erty subject to the general right of 
the community to regulate its use to 
Whatever degree the public welfare 
May require it.” 

It is important to catch the spirit 
of the Progressive movement of 
twenty-five years ago, because it is 
_the ancestor of the New Deal. The 
' New Deal is not new. It is a revival. 
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Franklin D. Roosevelt himself points 
out that the phrase itself is a com- 
bination of Theodore Roosevelt’s 
“Square Deal” and Wilson’s “New 
Freedom”, which was the Demo- 
cratic party’s version of the pro- 
gressivism of that period, forced 
largely by the goading of the first 
Roosevelt. 

It is important to keep that per- 
spective in mind when considering 
what Franklin Roosevelt is trying 
to do. 

In concluding his first inaugural 
address, Franklin Roosevelt said: 

“We do not distrust the future of 
essential democracy. The people of 
the United States have not failed. 
In their need they have registered a 
mandate that they want direct, vig- 
orous action. They have asked for 
discipline and direction under lead- 
ership. They have 
made me the pres- 
ent instrument of 
their wishes. In 
the spirit of the 
gift I take it.” 

That paragraph 
he could appro- 
priately use again 
in his second in- 
augural. It is cer- 
tain that in his 
second term Mr. 
Roosevelt will 
consider himself 
under a similar mandate to exert 
strong executive leadership. It is 
certain that he will continue to 
interpret that mandate as calling 
for the exercise of federal power 
toward insuring a wider and more 
equitable distribution of the re- 
wards of the private capitalist sys- 
tem, and of applying corrective pro- 
tection in places where the auto- 
matic functioning of that system is 
not satisfactory. 

Taking such a view, it does not 
seem appropriate to try to discuss 
the Roosevelt policies in terms of 
European labels. The terms “fascist” 
and “communist,” or “left” and 
“right” are, when applied to Ameri- 
can politics, misleading, confusing, 
and tricky. Even the terms “con- 
servative”’ and “liberal” are hazy. 


CLOSE STUDENT OF 
FIVE PRESIDENTS, 
RAYMOND CLAPPER 
ATTEMPTS THE MOST 
DIFFICULT OF ALL 
NEWS ASSIGNMENTS 





Ogden Mills calls himself a liberal! 
Roosevelt says he is a real con- 
servative because he is trying to 
conserve the American system by 
making it work. 

When he begins cutting down the 
budget, many will say he is turning 
to the right. When he attempts again 
to deal with labor legislation many 
will say he is turning to the left. 

Those who wish to refresh their 
recollection as to President Roose- 
velt’s objectives need only recall the 
President’s recent Madison Square 
Garden address, the closing major 
speech of his campaign. There he 
pledged himself to continue to seek 
to improve working conditions, to 
reduce hours, to increase wages, to 
end child labor, to wipe out sweat- 
shops, to end monopoly, to support 
collective bargaining, to stop unfair 
competition, to 
abolish dishonest 
trade _ practices. 
Those were the ob- 
jectives of NRA. 
They will be 
sought again but 
through other 
methods. 

Mr. Roosevelt 
also promised to 
continue to work 
for cheaper elec- 
tricity, for better 
and cheaper trans- 
portation, for low interest rates, for 
sounder home financing, for better 
banking, for regulation of security 
issues, for reciprocal trade among 
nations, for wiping out slums. Then 
he promised to continue his efforts 
to end the piling-up of huge farm 
surpluses, to obtain better land use, 
reforestation, conservation of water, 
drought and flood control, better 
marketing facilities, reduction in 
farm tenantry, encouragement of 
farmer codperatives, crop insurance, 
and a stable food supply. 

In the light of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
first four years it is reasonable to 
assume that the foregoing pledges 
are not empty words. Concerning 
most of them he already has taken 
some action. Concerning some of 
them he has been thwarted by the 
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Supreme Court, yet he reiterates his 
purpose to continue pressing them. 

These policies comprise the main 
stream of the New Deal. The most 
controversial have been those orig- 
inally grouped under NRA and AAA. 
The Supreme Court stands in the 
way. In a series of decisions a ma- 
jority of the court has held that the 
federal government has no power to 
regulate hours and wages in mining 
and manufacturing, nor to control 
the production of crops. 

In continuing the objectives thus 
vetoed by the Supreme Court, Mr. 
Roosevelt faces his most difficult 
task. While he has not revealed 
how he proposes to proceed, the best 
judgment in Washington is that, for 
a while at least, he will seek legis- 
lation which will pass the scrutiny 
of the court, and that no attempt 
will be made by him during that 
period to obtain a constitutional 
amendment. There is the possibility 
that the court problem will solve 
itself in time, because vacancies may 
occur before his second term is far 
advanced. There is also the chance, 
in view of the demonstrated sup- 
port of the country for the Roose- 
velt administration, that one or two 
justices will adopt a more flexible 
interpretation of the Constitution, 
and join with the minority of three 
or four which has supported most 
of the New Deal legislation. 

However, should no early vacan- 
cies occur, and should decisions of 
the court term reveal the same stub- 
born opposition which the majority 
has displayed heretofore, it is pos- 
sible that a constitutional provision 
ruisht be submitted late in the com- 


Woodrow Wilson followed a stub- 
born consistency, which made his 
moves predictable by observers 
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ing session of Congress. The recent 
Democratic landslide swept state 
legislatures also, making ratifica- 
tion more likely than it would have 
been a year or two ago. All of this, 
however, is purely speculative. 

Meantime a number of important 
laws will lapse within the coming 
year and early action may be ex- 
pected toward continuing most of 
them, perhaps with modifications in 
several instances. The R.F.C. and 
the C.C.C. will dissolve shortly un- 
less new legislation is enacted. The 
reciprocal-trade-agreements act ex- 
pires June 12 next and undoubtedly 
will be renewed. 

The neutrality act stands until 
May 1, 1937. The President un- 
questionably will recommend its con- 
tinuation but probably with some 
revision. He would like more dis- 
cretionary power in declaring em- 
bargoes. Amendment also is needed 
to make the law applicable to in- 
ternal disorders such as to those in 
Spain. 

The “hot oil” law, giving the Gov- 
ernment power: to enforce oil pro- 
ration agreements by policing inter- 
state shipment of oil, expires in June. 
Its purpose was to back up an inter- 
state compact among oil-producing 
states. The Government’s action with 
regard to its extension may be con- 
ditioned by the attitude of the oil- 
producing states toward renewal of 
their compact, which ends Septem- 
ber 1. 

One of the first questions to arise 
in the“new Congress, which meets 
January 5, will concern the powers 
of the President to change the gold 
content of the dollar and to continue 


Warren G. Harding always fol- 
lowed his party's orthodox dogma, 
left no doubts as to his projects 











the $2,000,000,000 stabilization fund, 
These powers terminate January 30, 
Unquestionably the Administration 
will insist upon continuating the 
stabilization fund. It has been the 
Government’s most useful instru- 
ment in dealing with the interna- 
tional monetary situation. President 
Roosevelt was given power to cut 
the gold content of the dollar in 
half. He already has cut it about 
40 percent. The remaining 10 per- 
cent leeway he has held in reserve 
against some unforeseen contingency, 
He would like to have this power 
continued, but it is not clear yet 
whether he will insist upon it. 

Concerning monetary and budget- 
ary policies, the expectation in 
Washington is that these will steady 
down into a more orthodox pattern. 
Certainly any idea of monetary in- 
flation is too remote to be con- 
sidered. The Lemke _inflationists 
were completely crushed in the last 
election. Roosevelt has no patience 
with greenback inflation. He smoth- 
ered it during the crisis in 1933 by 
inducing Congress, which was on 
the point of ordering greenbacks, to 
give him discretionary power to is- 
sue them. Then he put that “power 
in his vest pocket and forgot about 
it completely. 

There is much thought inside the 
Administration that precautions will 
have to be taken to prevent a credit 
inflation boom. While the Adminis- 
tration desires to continue its easy- 
money policy, there is no intention 
on the part of Chairman Marriner 
S. Eccles of the Federal Reserve 
Board to permit another pre-de- 
pression runaway. Brakes may be 


Calvin Coolidge also depended to 
a large extent on party principle 
and precedent, never surprised 
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applied if the present acceleration 
increases at the same rate. 

The new budget, it is confidently 
expected, will mark a retreat from 
the spending policy. Work relief 
must be continued but curtailment 
of heavy public works is likely. 
Gradual but persistent paring down 
of personnel and elimination of 
waste are expected. At the same 
time rising prosperity promises to 
increase revenues considerably, so 
that the budget will make headway 
toward a balance. No increase in 
the tax burden is anticipated, but 
some overhauling is possible and a 
number of excises—such as taxes on 
gasoline, radio sets, mechanical re- 
frigerators and automobiles, all ex- 
piring in June—are likely to be re- 
newed. These taxes accounted for 
$300,000,000 in revenue last year. 

Therefore in the field of fiseal 
and monetary policy, those features 
which have so alarmed the financial 
and business community are likely 
to be less in evidence. In that re- 
spect Roosevelt has turned more 
conservative. But this will in no 
sense mean abandonment of social 
and economic policies designed to 
insure a more equitable functioning 
of our capitalistic society. 

On the industrial side, labor is al- 
ready making demands for new leg- 
islation. Labor gave Mr. Roosevelt 
almost united support in the cam- 
paign and expects him in turn to 
support its legislative demands. How 
far he will go remains uncertain. 
For instance, labor is renewing its 
insistence upon a flat 30-hour week 
enforced by federal legislation. Mr. 
Roosevelt opposed that measure early 


Herbert Hoover clung to his fixed 
plans, resisted all influences in 
declining to reverse his policies 
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Franklin D. Roosevelt, least predictable of American presidents, makes 
the job of Washington forecasters more hazardous than it has ever been 


in his first term. In fact, when the 
Black 30-hour-week bill passed the 
Senate and was about to pass the 
House, Mr. Roosevelt proposed NRA 
as a substitute. He objected to the 
rigidity of the 30-hour-week bill and 
desired a more flexible arrangement 
so that reduction of hours could be 
adjusted to the varying needs of 
different industries. It was this, plus 
provisions suspending the anti-trust 
acts and permitting business to co- 
operate in preventing cut-throat 
competition, that formed the heart 
of NRA as originally conceived. 
President Roosevelt will either have 
to accept flat 30-hour-week legis- 
lation or again press for some more 
flexible alternative. 

Closely related to this industrial 
legislation is the problem of busi- 
ness competition, roughly referred 
to in the campaign as anti-monopoly 
legislation. Present federal laws 
concerning competition are a hodge- 
podge which includes the Sherman 
act, the Federal Trade Commission 
act, and the recent Robinson-Pat- 
man act. They are negative in direc- 


tion, based on the premise that busi- 
ness shall not conspire to restrain 
trade. There is sentiment among 
Administration advisers for recast- 
ing this patchwork of legislation 
and basing it on a more positive 
policy of permitting business to co- 
operate to promote trade and en- 
force certain minimum standards of 
competition—all under government 
scrutiny. 

Even with the anti-trust laws, 
everyone knows that in practical 
operation there is a good deal of 
codperation among business with re- 
gard to prices, division of territory, 
and other matters. Literal enforce- 
ment of the anti-trust laws is im- 
possible now. Price maintenance, for 
instance, has become widely estab- 
lished through tacit understandings, 
through patent pools and licensing 
agreements, and through certain 
other devices. 

Theodore Roosevelt advocated a 
federal industrial commission with 
powers comparable to those of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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ie SUNNY summer day in 1929 to find jobs for industrial workers, to ments by salaried individuals, $85,- . 
I sat in the executive offices of maintain local markets for ourfarm- 000 to be used in the construction of 
the J. J. White Lumber Company, of ers—in other words, to balance agri- a building. The subscription was un- la 
which I was president, at Columbia culture with industry. derwritten, the building completed, As 
in Mississippi, and gazed out over Several who in the past had as- and the factory began operation in in 
hundreds of acres of pine stumps—a_ sumed leadership in the solution of July, 1932. th 
“sawmill graveyard.” our common problems were called in. Today, four years after the wheels di 
“What of the future of Mississip- It was decided we would unite in’ started turning; this industrial en- wl 
pi?’ I asked myself, as I reflected search of new industries and in ef-  terprise has fulfilled its pledge with m 
that before my eyes was concrete forts to sell those contemplating the regard to salaries and wages. Em- ba 
proof that soon the inspiring sight establishment of factories in Dixie ployees already have received for hc 
of virgin pine forests would be trans- on our city of Columbia as the best’ their labor more than $1,000,000. ca 
formed to one of desolate and nearly _ possible site. When operation began about 100 fo 
wanton destruction. It was stimulating to note the en- were employed. One year later the 
I thought of many neighboring * thusiastic manner in which fellow number had increased to about 500. ly 
communities that had been aban- townsmen and friends in neighbor- “Now there are nearly 700 citizens of Cc 
doned when sawmills were shut down ing communities entered into the Marion County earning a livelihood we 
because of the depletion of timber program. The slogan, “Balance Ag- at this factory. wl 
supply. I thought of the thousands riculture With Industry,” was adopt- A plant manufacturing men’s high pr 
of citizens who had worked in those ed. Ere long we began to receive grade hosiery, a vegetable cannery, th 
sawmills and who were then seeking _ inquiries. and a factory producing naval stores wi 
employment. I thought of still other One proposition made to us came products (including turpentine and pr 
thousands of farmers who had losta from an industry engaged in the other products taken from pine fin 
market for their products as their manufacture of men’s dress shirts stumps left in the “sawmill grave- co 
neighbors, the mill workers, were and pajamas. yards”) were brought to Columbia sp 
forced to leave their homes in search “Construct us a building and give by local citizens, who invested a ) 
of livelihood in other cities and _ us five-year exemption from ad va-_ total of $72,000 in housing facilities. lay 
towns. lorem taxes as provided by your Other industries established there go 
A firm resolution I then made. I state law. We will guarantee to em- during recent years include a hard- fre 
vowed that I would work to restore, ploy 500 within two years in the op- wood mill, a wire-bound box plant, a in 
in part at least, the wealth that I eration of a plant at Columbia, and pickle cannery, and a second-growth inc 
and my brethren of the lumber in-_ within 10 years will pay out in sal- pine lumber manufactory. ’ 
dustry of the South had taken from aries and wages a total of not less These industries, including the one its 
the soil. I further resolved that I than $1,000,000. We agree that you first described, employ more than leg 
would do everything possible to _ shall retain title to the building un- 1500 persons when running at full co! 
maintain the population of my home til our payroll in your city has _ capacity. Columbia. has a population a 
community, which had been built up- reached this total. Then you deed of 5,000, while about 20,000 live in wa 
on the lumber industry, and to pre-___ the building to us.” Marion County. du 
vent it from drying-up as had other That in substance was the pro- The plan to bring industries to wh 
communities dependent upon the _ posal we received from these cloth- Columbia by erecting buildings in da; 
manufacture of lumber. ing manufacturers. A mass meeting which they might operate worked so is | 
“But how?” I reflected. of Marion County citizens was called. satisfactorily that other Mississippi } 
Obviously it was necessary to cre- By public subscription we raised, in cities and towns invited us to codp- mi 
ate new enterprises for employment, cash and in pledges of regular pay- erate with them in similar programs. tio 
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I was glad to recommend to indus- 
tries which had inquired about Co- 
lumbia, and which we did not have 
room for, that they consider other 
Mississippi locations. More than 
twenty new industries were brought 
to the state and established in com- 
munities over an area extending from 
the Tennessee line to the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

I ran for Governor of Mississippi 
last year on a platform to “Balance 
Agriculture With Industry”. Follow- 
ing my election I continued to study 
the state’s under-industrialized con- 
dition, seeking ways and means 
whereby other cities and towns 
might receive the benefits of this 
balance that had filled Columbia’s 
homes .and business houses once va- 
cant and provided a steady market 
for the products of our farmers. 

Experience had shown conclusive- 
ly that, under the plan which made 
Columbia a well-balanced city, there 
were many receiving the benefits 
who had not contributed to the im- 
provement. Therefore it was decided 
that before we undertook a state- 
wide program—sponsored by the 
present administration—we must 
find ways and means to obtain the 
codperation of not only our public- 
spirited citizens but others. 

The result was the enactment of a 
law to enable county and municipal 
governments to issue bonds, proceeds 
from the sale of which might be used 
in the construction and operation of 
industrial plants. 

This measure was perfected before 
its introduction, with outstanding 
legal authorities passing upon its 
constitutionality. To the credit of 
a harmonious legislature, the bill 
was passed virtually as introduced 
during an extraordinary session 
which completed its work in six 
days. The program, in my opinion, 
is sound. 

A three-member Industrial Com- 
mission must approve the applica- 
tion of any county or municirality 


On the opposite page 
is a shirt and pajama 
factory brought to 
Columbia, Mississippi, 
under the White Plan. 
At the right are some 
of the workers, whose 
pay envelopes justify 
this industrial plan 
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for the right to issue bonds under 
the plan. An election must be held, 
with the qualified electors required 
to favor the issue by a two-thirds 
majority of those voting. The com- 
mission is authorized to approve an 
application only upon presentation 
of proof that the city or county has 
available, readily and economically, 
sufficient natural resources and an 
unemployed labor supply at least one 





BY GOVERNOR HUGH WHITE 


Governor White grew up in the lum- 
ber business. After a six-year term 
as Mayor of Columbia he was elected 
Governor of Mississippi a year ago. 
He tells here of the White Plan to 
"balance industry with agriculture" 


and one-half times as large as would 
meet the needs of the industry under 
consideration. Adequate property 
values must also be shown by the 
applicants, so as not to place an 
unreasonable burden upon the tax- 
payers. 

Desirable industries are those re- 


sponsibly engaged in the manufac- 
ture of products from resources and 
raw materials that are available in 
Mississippi. 

Bonds issued under the law, and 
interest on them, are exempt from 
all tax levies except gift and in- 
heritance taxes. A five-year exemp- 
tion is allowed from ad valorem taxes 
on tangible property devoted to the 
operation of any industry estab- 
lished ‘under the program. This ex- 
emption does not include products 
manufactured. 

Three state agencies figure in the 
administration of the major features 
of the plan. In addition to the In- 
dustrial Commission, the program 
provides for a Mississippi Advertis- 
ing Commission to publicize the 
state’s resources. We are taking ad- 
vantage of the facilities of the State 
Planning Commission, making this 
agency our chief source of informa- 
tion in the preparation of reports 
on our resources requested by pros- 
pective industries. 

Since enactment of the program, 
charges have been hurled through 
the press that “Mississippi has gone 
Socialist’, that the plan is “radical”. 
I deny these charges. 

It is not a far cry from furnishing 
water, heat, light, fire protection, 
homes, health, and food—by munic- 
ipal control and ownership and 
through taxation—to furnishing to 
those citizens in each community the 
means by which they may secure the 
necessitieS of life by giving to such 
citizens places in which to have em- 
ployment, and to their farmer-neigh- 
bors a market for the products of 
the farm. 

If this program be a step further 
than has heretofore been taken, it 
has already been justified; for it has 
revealed to the world that Missis- 
sippi stands with open arms to wel- 
come industrial enterprises, offering 
an abundance of natural resources 
and labor supply, as well as the full 
codperation of her government. 











What the Country Gets for Its 


HEN Congress in its dying 
flurries hands the United States 
Navy a lump sum that figures out to 
very nearly five dollars a head for 
our entire population, we all want 
to know: “What do we get for it?” 

Each dollar given the Navy affects 
every major industry, trade, and 
scientific activity in the land. It 
reaches across the oceans and delves 
into the black deeps of the tin mines 
behind colorful Singapore, down in- 
to the ruddy veins of copper under- 
lying South America; into jungle 
and fen, desert and mountain range. 
Statesmen and officers in all the 
chancelleries of the world respond to 
its magic touch. It pays the premium 
on a vital insurance policy for peace 
which no nation on earth dare light- 
ly disturb. 

Primarily, a navy is a combatant 
force afloat strong enough to guard 


efficiently all the flow of our national 
life to and from other lands. It has 
to be strong enough to warn off any 
who would try to block those arteries 
through which our lifeblood of inter- 
national commerce and political re- 
lations ebbs and flows. That inherent 
strength does not argue aggressive- 
ness or a desire for war. It does 
mean that we have a source of vital 
energy from which there flows into 
our everyday life at home an unfail- 
ing stream of progressive contribu- 
tion to the national welfare. 

The primary function of the Navy 
as our outer or first line of defense 
is exercised only at long intervals. 
Its secondary, and a most important, 
function is that of contributing to 
the prosperity, material progress, 
and education of our people in times 
of peace. The dollar you and I pay in 
taxes to build, equip, man and main- 


BY ARTHUR STANLEY RIGGS 


Always ready as our first line of defense, the United States 
Navy meanwhile is a training-school for young men and also 
a means of livelihood for hundreds of thousands of civilians 
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tain this duplex service enters fully 
into both activities. It is the direct 
support of probably one per cent of 
our total population. Moreover, that 
support costs less than one-half of 
one percent of the national income. 
All this, of course, is in time of peace. 

To create a fighting vessel requires 
the thought, skill, and toil of more 
different sorts of workers than are 
involved in any other field. The Navy 
reached out early into the domains 
of ship-design, steam and electrical 
engineering, into the fabrication and 
metallurgy of steels and other metals, 
into the composition, manufacture 
and proper use of explosives, into 
aviation and the development of 
types best suited to special purposes, 
into ballistics, ordnance, small arms, 
elevator construction and mainte- 
nance, astronomy, hydrography and 
whatnot. 

No navy is made up entirely of 
combatant vessels. These are only 
the front lines. Behind them serve 
non-combatant craft—the sea-train 
—carrying everything the fleet needs: 
food, fuel, supplies, munitions, spare 
parts, repair facilities; the raw ma- 
terials and the men, in a word, to do 
everything but build ships at sea. 
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There are also the ‘‘mother-ships” ot 

submarines and destroyers, subma- 
rine rescue-ships and the like. We 
have roughly 470 fighting craft of all 
types and sizes. Behind them we 
possess approximately 140 auxilia- 
ries. It takes about one auxiliary to 
keep three fighting craft on their sta- 
tions—in peace time. In the first 
four months of any major war at sea 
the Navy would have to augment 
this auxiliary fleet or sea-train with 
about 1,200 merchant vessels. 

The merchant marine of every 
country is the reserve upon which 
the country’s navy calls in time of 
trouble. We have a merchant marine, 
it is true, but it is puny, many of its 
ships are old, slow, unsuited to naval 
purposes, their crews undisciplined, 
their -navigation loose as compared 
with the meticulous accuracy re- 
quired by Navy standards. 

Germany has a fleet of new vessels 
whose crews are navy-trained with 
a hard thoroughness that our mer- 
chant seamen do not understand. 
Two of the largest, the Bremen and 
Europa, are among the fastest ships 
afloat, and could take their places as 
auxiliaries at a moment’s notice. 

The Japanese are even better pre- 
pared. Their ships are mostly of 
moderate size, but they are fast, new, 
their crews are trained to the last 
man, the vessels have been designed 
for use at instant demand in time of 
war, they are subject to a centralized 
official control, and their officers 
have been so indoctrinated with 
naval usage and traditions that they 
could take their places without fric- 
tion in the fleets of the Rising Sun. 

Italy, with her two blue-ribbon 
giants, Rex and Conte di Savoia, rec- 
ord-holders for the southern cross- 
ing; France with her Normandie and 
Ile de France, and almost every sail- 
or with naval sea-training to his 
credit; England with the Blue Re- 
serve ensign floating from the sterns 
of innumerable fast, able passenger 
and freight vessels, and her express 
fleet headed by the new giantess 
Queen Mary and the Aquitania—all 
these countries are infinitely better 
equipped than we. 

The reason the Navy has its own 
auxiliaries is that our freight and 
passenger vessels are not well adapt- 
ed to anything but their own pur- 
poses, and few of them have the 
speed or the ease of handling vital to 
Success when with a fleet. Also, the 


training, education, and discipline of 


American crews is faulty from a 
naval standpoint. Finally, the cost 
of employing merchant vessels is 
well-nigh prohibitive. A skeleton 
auxiliary force is therefore absolute- 
ly necessary, and relatively few 
though our auxiliaries are, they 
Show in every department rigorous 
economy and astonishing efficiency. 
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In the Naval Appropriations Act 
passed by Congress just before its 
adjournment in June, only about one- 
fifth of its more than half a billion 
dollars was for new construction. 
The Navy has until recently been the 
orphan child, the Cinderella of this 
country. For a century it eked out a 
starvation existence, building when 
it could, and getting along on amaz- 
ingly little. Suddenly a war would 
come along, and the Navy had to be 
built up in a moment. This was bad 
in every way. Eventually came the 
international naval treaties, in which 








we joined. Other nations promptly 
built up to their limits, but we, for 
false reasons of economy, did not. 

Finally Congress was made to see 
that to maintain our place as a first 
rate sea power we must have a defi- 
nite naval policy and building pro- 
gram spread over the years and not 
conducted upon the old hit-or-miss 
lines. The fleets must be homoge- 
neous, up-to-date, efficient as units 
and together, and they must have 
adequate auxiliaries behind them 
capable of maneuvering with and 
servicing them. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FROM U.S. NAVY RECRUITING BUREAU 





A carpenter shop at sea. A sailor learns while seeing the world 














That costs money. It will continue 
to cost perhaps a minimum of some 
four hundred millions a year after we 
get our program well started, or less 
than one-half of.one per cent of our 
total national income. The Appro- 
priations Act allows $168,000,000 
for construction of vessels and $21,- 
000,000 for building naval airplanes. 
This is not for expansion. Far from 
it. Ships of all types wear out, become 
too slow to keep up, or are made ob- 
solete by progress in naval architec- 
ture. They must be replaced. True, 
we shall use part of this money to 
make an approach to our treaty lim- 
itations; but a great deal will go for 
replacements, merely maintaining 
our present effectiveness. 

The construction figure is not the 


largest in the Act. The combined | 


items of pay, subsistence, and trans- 
portation top the list with $204,000,- 
000. About $21,000,000 of this is for 
the Marine Corps. The Navy has an 
enlisted personnel of more than 90,- 
000 men and some 16,000 officers. 
Obviously nobody gets very much 
money out of pay. One item of $280,- 
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000 for athletics and recreation, and 
another of $66,000 for prizes for ex- 
cellence in gunnery and engineering 
economy, make only a small dent in 
the aggregate totals, but they have 





a tremendous influence by providing 
the men with wholesome entertain- 
ment and stimulating them to great- 
er efforts for efficient performance, 

To account in detail for naval ex- 
penditures means to account for ac- 
tivity in more than a hundred differ- 
ent trades and industries. Detailed 
charts show the breakdown but the 
essential factor does not appear in 
any general statement. If we con- 
sider only the matter of ship con- 
struction we find that the American 
Council of Shipbuilders has care- 
fully figured that of the totals in- 
volved, practically 85 per cent of all 
costs is paid for labor in the pro- 
duction of the basic materials em- 
ployed, from their crude state to 
their final incorporation in the ves- 
sel. In other words, material is labor 
plus a little physical matter. 

Thus if $60,000,000 is spent an- 
nually for wages, it means that ap- 
proximately 50,000 men distributed 
throughout every one of our forty- 
eight states have naval employment 
in one form or another. Assuming 
three dependents to each wage- 
earner, the Navy’s sixty millions 
clothe, feed, and keep busy the as- 
tonishing total of practically 200,000 
people. To reduce unemployment by 
such a tremendous figure, and at the 
same time produce by the expendi- 
ture something needed for the safety 
and well-being of the country, makes 
the enterprise a humanitarian under- 
taking of the first importance. 

These workers will pay about 25 
per cent of their $60,000,000 earn- 
ings in rent, or for instalments on 
houses already purchased. This $15,- 
000,000 pays interest, taxes, insur- 
ance and whatnot on ten times that 
valuation in property, and takes a 
corresponding load from _ banks, 
trust companies, loan associations 
and private lenders. Food, clothes, 


- household furnishings, and so on ab- 
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sorb about 60 per cent more of the 
wages paid. This means continued 
employment for clerks and workers 
of all classes in retail stores to the 
extent of some $36,000,000. Then if 
we turn to the farmer and stock- 
raiser, who seem at first sight to be 
about as far removed from any con- 
tact with the sea as possible, we find 
that the Navy has to have the pro- 
ducts raised by some 50,000 men of 
this group in foods, textile fibres, 
animal products, etc. 

The Navy payroll covers an addi- 
tional 46,500 or more men and wom- 
en clerks working as civilians for the 
Navy Department and in various 
capacities at various points. With 
three dependents each, we have here 
a total of almost a quarter of a 
million people supported adequately. 
With 200,000 or more others sup- 
ported by a normal building program, 
and the immediate return into the 
channels of trade all over the country 
of a considerable percentage of every 
dollar paid out in wages, the stim- 
ulation or maintenance of healthy 
commercial activity is evident. 

If instead of considering naval 
costs in the purely material sense of 
their commercial returns, we look at 
them from a different angle we find 
the Navy rendering noteworthy 
peace-time service. At sea the Coast 
Guard’s international ice patrol 
watches the safety of steamship 
lanes across the North Atlantic. 
Study of international requirements 
for fuels shows that “U. S. Navy 
Standard” is quite generally speci- 
fied for bulk shipments of fuel oils 
the world over. 

In radio the U. S. Navy dollar 
pioneered high power apparatus, 
started the development of the vac- 
uum-tube, high frequency system 
and receiving devices, forced all- 
American ownership of commercial 
radio stations for international com- 
munication, and aided greatly in the 
development of the radio compass, 
now so universally used at sea and in 
the air with such important results. 
The under-water sound-receiver and 
the echo sounding system for deep 
water are two more Navy accom- 
plishments. 

It was our Navy dollar that did 
so much for commercial marine en- 
gineering by its insistence upon 
standardization, the evolution of the 
compound engine, the multiple ex- 
pansion engine, the turbine, and 
finally the electric drive for large 
ships, to say nothing of the develop- 
ment it caused in boilers, auxiliary 
machinery, ventilation, refrigeration, 
the Diesel motor, condensing appa- 
ratus, etc., etc., almost without end. 
Today when we go into a restaurant, 
hotel or theatre, or ride in a train, 
all advertised as “air-conditioned”, 
not one in a million of us realizes 
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that it was the Navy dollar that 
made possible the development of 
interior ventilation and cooling. 

So far from being a thing apart, 
the United States Navy is integral 
with our other social and economic 
institutions. The money it costs is 
money we spend upon ourselves and 
by ourselves, for the good of both 
ourselves and our neighbors. In this 
redistribution of wealth the national 
government is not in any sense com- 
peting with private industry or doing 
things some other agency could do 
better. The Navy serves purposes 


properly belonging to the nation 
alone. Whether that work be defend- 
ing us against attack, ministering to 
the acute needs of some foreign peo- 
ple smitten by a colossal disaster, 
straightening out a knotty diplomat- 
ic tangle without the use of force, 
building ships, making charts of the 
sea or looking after any of the thou- 
sand and one jobs delegated to it, it 
is all the whole people’s work. 





The assertions and opinions in this article are 
the private ones of the author and are not 
to be construed as the views of the Navy 
Department or of the naval service at large. 








Searchlight repairs ashore and (below) a molders’ pit on the “Medusa” 
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HOW UNCLE SAM COULD 


THE TIME has come when we must 
face the unemployment problem from 
the long-range viewpoint. Measures 
taken thus far have been merely pal- 
liatives. They will not effect a cure 
—that is becoming clearer with each 
passing year. Shorter hours and the 
leveling-off of seasonal fluctuations 
may help. But how can sharing-the- 
work bring permanent improvement? 
Or government projects, many of 
which compete with private indus- 
try? Or relief payments? 

Too many people look upon the 
Government as a Santa Claus. His 
bag is already smaller, and eventu- 
ally it will be empty. Calvin Cool- 
idge was right; the sooner we re- 
alize that Washington cannot insure 
permanent employment to our work- 
ers, the sooner we will begin to make 
some real progress. 

What Washington can do, and is 
not doing, is to help private indus- 
try restore employment—in the 
same way that the automobile in- 
dustry has done during the past 
thirty years. Washington can speed 


up this process. Today government .. - 


policies and taxation methods are 
discouraging new industries. 

The automobile industry pointed 
the way out of the depression. It 
can also point the way out of unem- 
ployment, which remains the chief 
headache of our economic structure 
as it exists today. 

Suppose some miracle man found 
a job in private industry for every 
one of the six to eleven million now 
unemployed or on government relief 
payrolls. Suppose that on the same 
day the automobile industry and ev- 
ery business that depends upon it 
were permanently wiped out. We 
would have the army of the unem- 
ployed right back on our doorstep. 

Or put it another way: Perhaps 
five billion dollars a year are being 
spent for relief and special govern- 
ment projects. Suppose our miracle 
man furnished the five billions per 
annum and took this load from the 
taxpayers. If, at the same time, we 
wiped out the automobile and allied 
industries, we would be in a worse 
fix; for close to ten billion dollars 
a year is spent to buy and run our 
25,000,000 cars and trucks. The ces- 
sation of this expenditure would be 
felt chiefly in payrolls. 

And yet thirty years ago very few 
men received employment in the 
automobile industry, then in its in- 
fancy. Before the eyes of those of 
us over thirty the automobile indus- 
try has solved a long-range unem- 
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The expansion of the automobile industry suggests a program 
for stimulating other industries as employers of idle labor. 
The government can help by encouraging apprentice training 


BY KENT R. 


ployment problem that has the best 
brains of the Government baffled to- 
day. They solved it by the simple 
expedient of drawing men from dy- 
ing industries into the vital and 
growing industries. 

. Here are some possible remedial 
measures that follow the path laid 
out by the automobile industry: 

1. Through research, list the in- 
dustries, agricultural pursuits, and 
professions which seem to have the 
greatest possibilities of growth dur- 


COSTIKYAN 


ing the next ten years. According to 
a survey made by the New York 
Sun, the following industries are 
actually employing more persons to- 
day than in“1929: glass containers, 
fabrics, wearing apparel, paper, 
leather, printing and publishing, 
chemicals, food, beer and spirits, 
chain stores, retailing, insurance and 
air transport. To these we might 
add air-conditioning, electrical ap- 
pliances, sports, and others. These 
are the industries that will need 
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Air conditioning, newest of our industries, will need more trained men 
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OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS CO, 


Beer and building-construction have made more jobs in the glass industry 


more trained men in the present era. 

2. Offer such industries the services 
of apprentices, on a partial govern- 
ment-subsidy plan, for a period nec- 
essary for a man to become fairly 
skilled in the work. This is really the 
most useful function that our labor 
unions could perform; but they are 
too busy with politics and fighting. 
Companies using such apprentices 
would agree not to reduce their own 
payrolls as a consequence of appren- 
tice aid. These apprentices would be 
drawn from the ranks of the unem- 
ployed. The unemployed bricklayer 
would learn how to make or install 
air-conditioning equipment. The un- 
employed railroad trainman would 
be assisted in finding a suitable niche 
in air transport. We have a mis- 
taken notion in America that any 
government subsidy is wrong; a sub- 
sidy to help an infant industry, or a 
growing industry, is the soundest 
subsidy in the world. 

This measure would represent a 
vast vocational problem, but Ameri- 
can management would prove equal 
to the task. Greenhorns are em- 
ployed by corporations every day 
and, with willingness and reasonable 
intelligence, are broken into new jobs 
where they serve well and faithfully 
for many years. 

3. Where sales possibilities exist, 
the Government could subsidize new 
salesmen drawn from among the un- 
employed. Such salesmen would work 
on commission. Any commission up 
to the amount of their drawing ac- 
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count to be refunded to the Govern- 
ment. Any excess commission would 
go to the salesman, and when he had 
earned his drawing account for a 
reasonable period the subsidy could 
be withdrawn. 

’ This measure alone would make 
many men independent again and 
give them new hope. Incidentally it 
would uncover much hidden sales 
talent and furnish the additional 
sales effort needed to produce volume 


in the shortest possible time. If the 


depression proved one point it was 
that production follows sales, and 
not the reverse. 

I know of a stock clerk in the fur- 
niture business who lost his job at 
$50 per week in 1932 and is now earn- 
ing $75 per week selling liquor. An- 
other man I know once sold food 
products and is earning more now 
than ever before selling envelopes. 
Both were absolutely green in their 
new lines and without contacts. Both 
were over forty. Neither one was 
brilliant, but they had courage and a 
willingness to work. They needed 
help during the period of transition, 
which fortunately they were able to 
get from their own reserves. Why 
could not the Government give such 
help instead of using the taxpayers’ 
money to create jobs that cannot be 
permanent? I know of companies 
which could employ three times the 
number of salesmen they now have, 
with such government help and in 
new territories. 

These three steps are broad meas- 
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ures. They would take patience and 
the codperation of industry, the Gov- 
ernment, and the unemployed. But 
they would mean permanent prog- 
ress, for they are in accord with 
economic laws. They would drive the 
supply of men in directions where 
the demand or potential demand for 
labor really exists. Present artificial 
measures of making work, or of hold- 
ing up dying industries, are bound 
to fall of their own weight sooner or 
later. We cannot force consumers to 
burn coal if they prefer oil, nor to 
use ice if they prefer electric re- 
frigerators. And it is the consumer 
who determines the employment ca- 
pacity of any given industry. 

There remains one other angle of 
attack, and that is the individual. 
Here is where human nature and hu- 
man laziness must be taken into ac- 
count. Making due allowance for 
worthy cases of real distress, alto- 
gether too much sympathy is wasted 
on those unemployed who are still 
in good health—sympathy that is in- 
juring their own morale and will to 
work. The lazy man is not a relic of 
the past. He is still with us, after the 
soft job or no job at all. He needs to 
be taught how to do a real day’s 
work. Certainly he should not be per- 
mitted to vote for municipal, state, 
or national legislators who are mak- 
ing relief appropriations for his bene- 
fit. This makes about as much sense 
as having the trustees of hospital 
funds elected by the charity patients 
for whom they provide. 

My own experience as an employer 
is that two out of three employees 
will earn their pay. The other one is 
lazy. He may be likeable, but he is 
lazy. And strangely enough our peak 
of unemployment never went beyond 
one-third of the working population. 
How many men in their leisure time 
improve their skill by study or read- 
ing? How many learn an alternate 
trade, for a rainy day? 

This phase of unemployment could 
well be attacked, without any addi- 
tional expense, through our schools. 
“How to Get a Job and Hold It” 
might be introduced to advantage in 
every curriculum—academic, scien- 
tific, and commercial. 

If we are to maintain the Ameri- 
can system, private industry must 
get the unemployed back to gainful, 
permanent work. When government 
stops competing with industry, and 
begins to help new and growing in- 
dustries to add employees faster— 
then and only then will we begin to 
make permanent and rapid progress. 
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oe two and a half centuries ago, 
in the days of Sir Isaac Newton, 
we had a simple spectrum of seven 
well-defined rainbow colors. We still 
have it. A glass prism, suitably 
placed athwart a beam of sunlight 
admitted into a darkened room 
through a hole in a window blind, 
is the essential means of its produc- 
tion. This is the solar spectrum. 

Today we know that Newton’s 
solar spectrum has extensions at 
either end—the infra-red and the 
ultra-violet. And progressive physi- 
ologists are using both to produce 
remedial and stimulative effects up- 
on the human body. We use to ad- 
vantage infra-red and ultra-violet 
rays. In fact, the latter type has 
been found serviceable in purifying 
municipal water supplies. 

Much later than Newton, but still 
some years ago, along came another 
scientist, Roentgen, who introduced 
us to another group, or class, of 
rays. These are the celebrated X- 
rays. This type of radiation has 
great penetrative power: so much 
so that X-rays are much used in 
the civilized parts of the world as a 
radiating agent capable of penetrat- 
ing the human body and then pro- 
ducing photographic effects upon the 
photographer’s plate or film. The 
radiation is unequally resisted by 
bony, muscular, and other structures 
in the body, with the result that the 
emerging rays differently affect vari- 
ous areas of the photographic coat- 
ing. In consequence, we get a pic- 
ture of the internal parts of the body 
traversed by the X-rays. 

With the passage of years it has 
been ascertained that X-rays can be 
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produced of such penetrative power, 
and so controlled, that it is possible 
now to secure a photographic record 
of the internal condition of steel that 
is 4 or 41% inches thick. Roentgen 
radiation therefore is used in the 
industrial world extensively for the 
purpose of gaining advance infor- 
mation of the internal conditions of 
many solid materials of various 
thicknesses and resistances. But 414 
inches of steel appears to be at pres- 
ent the measure of the maximum 
resistance that can be overcome com- 
mercially and to advantage. 

In the meantime the physicists, 
and perhaps others, have sought to 
unify the infra-red, the ordinary 
solar radiation, the ultra-violet, the 
X-rays, and other classes of radia- 
tion into a single family group of 
rays. If, for the moment, we raise no 
objection to the term ‘‘waves’’, such 
a family group has been proposed in 
which the wave lengths of the con- 
stituent divisions diminish progres- 
sively from left to right. 

On the left we will find the long 
waves of the infra-red, while far to 
the right will be the minute waves 
of the cosmic rays. X-rays are to 
the right of the ultra-violet, and the 
gamma-rays emitted by radium are 
beyond these. Apparently, the fur- 
ther to the right the greater the 
penetrative power. So that while 
X-rays have a penetrative power 
adequate to the piercing of 414 
inches of steel, gamma-rays have 
capabilities up to 10 and 11 inches. 

Here we have the compelling reas- 
on why simple radium sulphate and 
the gas, radium emanation, have 
been able to invade the industrial 
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field successfully. Emerging from 
their passage through a slab of 
steel, gamma rays affect the photo- 
graphic film and place on record a 
picture of the internal condition. 
Cosmic rays, with a_ penetrative 
ability to pierce up to 11 feet of 
lead, may seem a distant ideal for 
the metal industrialist, but I have 
not yet heard of any serious pro- 
posal to employ them. Perhaps they 
require further taming. In the mean- 
time we do have a real, commercial- 
ly tested, investigating agent in 
gamma-rays. 

Gamma-rays are emitted by the 
gas radium emanation into which the 
element breaks down, as has already 
been indicated. The gas is produced 
automatically by the element, wheth- 
er we wish it or not. Similarly, the 
element and the gas both send forth 
gamma-rays independently of our 
wishes. 

Viewed as sources of gamma-rays, 
however, the gas and the element 
stand upon quite different planes. 
Their gamma-rays appear to be 
identical, whether they come from 
the one or the other. The element 
itself, once you have it, will be a 
source of gamma-rays for more than 
fifteen centuries, unless the physi- 
cists have slipped up in their calcula- 
tions. But gas emanation ceases to 
be a source in less than four weeks. 

Consequently, if you purchase 
some radium sulphate from a supply 
concern in New York City, to test 
for soundness some heavy and im- 
portant steel castings on the Pacific 
Coast, there is no need for hurry. 
If, instead, you purchase a globule 
of radon, there is every reason for 
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Left, we see a crack and a porous area in a steel 
casting, discovered by radium photograph. Right, 
radium shows a flawless monkey-wrench; and X- 
rays show a crack in cooled molten metal. Beside 


this, the same flaws when the metal is broken up 
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haste. The speedy aeroplane will 
be none too swift to serve you as 
carrier and you will need to buy an 
excess amount, to cover the diminish- 
ing power, diminishing appreciably 
every moment of the flight. 

You may feel decisively in favor 
of the element, because of its won- 
derfully long life. But there are 
other matters which may well be 
taken into account. When you buy 
a millenium and a half of. life, you 
pay for it. You can buy enough of 
the sulphate to make its content of 
radium element amount to just 1 
gram for, say, $40,000—$41,000. 
Enough radium emanation to pro- 
duce equivalent radiation of gam- 
ma-ray, you can purchase for a 
relatively insignificant sum. In the 
one case no amortization calculation 
is necessary; you simply charge up 
the carrying expense of the original 
investment. In the other case your 
investment reduces to one-half in 
half a week. 

You may prefer to use the ele- 
ment, for it can be rented instead of 
purchased. Or, if the gas is quite 
acceptable, you may be able to get it 
from nearby. Any owner of radium 
sulphate has a factory producing 
radium emanation right along, twen- 
ty-four hours a day, seven days a 
week. A plant operating in metals 
may not want radium ownership, 
but a nearby hospital may help. 

That is to say, the hospital may 
find ownership necessary, in order 
to insure availability when wanted. 
And the hospital may follow the 
plan of seldom or never using its 
stock of the element radium but al- 
ways the gas emanation. It will con- 
stantly be pumping emanation from 
the element into capsules and using 
these in the actual treatment of 
parts of the body. And the commer- 
cial concern may also find it con- 
venient to use capsules of the gas as 
sources of gamma-rays. In short, 
the factory may find the hospital 
ready to supply the gas and thus get 
a little of its money back. 

Gamma-rays for metal inspection 
are used in an essentially simple 
manner. The source of the rays is 
placed in a central position and the 
objects whose interiors are to be in- 
spected are placed round the focus 
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of radiation. Film is put back of each 
object. There are no wheels, no 
levers, no moving parts: there is no 
machine of any kind. The rays 
simply penetrate, are differentially 
affected in intensity by the varia- 


tions in resistance, and finally make 
a differential record of a _ photo- 
graphic character. The film is de- 
veloped, and there you are. 

There are finesse and elaborate- 
ness involved in the handling of the 
source—the calculation of the dis- 
tance between object and source, and 
the timing of the exposure. The 
human body is affected by gamma- 
rays, and in consequence the oper- 
ator and others must be protected. 

As to distance of object from 
source of gamma-rays, this is a mat- 
ter affected by various considera- 
tions. Like radiating intensities in 
general, that of gamma-rays varies 
inversely as the square of the dis- 
tance. Three times the distance, 
one-ninth the intensity. Four times, 
one-sixteenth. And so on. An electric 
light bulb will provide a certain in- 
tensity one yard away. At a distance 
of two yards, the intensity will be 
one-fourth. Similarly with other 
radiations besides that of light. 
Heat, gravitation, sound—all obey 
the same law. So also with gamma- 
rays. This consideration at times 
has to be taken sharply into ac- 
count. Because the rays go forth 
impartially in all directions from 
the radiating center, we may simul- 
taneously and everywhere over the 
surface of an imaginary sphere place 
objects to be inspected and get their 
respective photographs. 

One advantage of gamma-rays is 
that it is easy to take the means of 
inspection right out to the job. If a 
circumferential seam in some big 
and heavy boiler drum requires in- 
spection of the weld, the little source 
of gamma-rays may be placed inside 
at the center. Cover the entire cir- 
cumference with a photographic film 
and you have an inspection of the 
whole drum. Or the job may be at 
the top of a great steel bridge; it 
may be on the banks of the Missis- 
sippi River; it may be in Alaska—it 
does not matter, the radium itself 
or the gas capsule may be taken to 
the spot. The job does not have to 
be brought to some stationary ma- 
chine and there handled, sometimes 
with difficulty. And you may, with 
gamma-rays, see through 10 or 11 
inches of steel, more than twice the 
commercial penetration of X-rays. 


ST. JOHN X-RAY SERVICE, INC. 
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CHUINCNETS and KINGS 


There are ample precedents for an English 
king’s doing as he pleases in choosing his 
wife. Royal blood is a modern requirement 


'HERE HAS been much newspa- 

per chitchat as to His Britannic 
Majesty marrying a certain com- 
moner. This is taken to be a brand- 
new step in the march of English 
democracy, an adjustment to the lev- 
eling post-war trend which has en- 
gulfed the nations. Such an interpre- 
tation is sheer hokum. The custom 
of commoner-marriages for English 
kings is as old as the hills. It thrived 
especially during the later Middle 
Ages, and it was only a transient 
later snobbery that curtailed the 
habit. Close to a third of all kings of 
England have been wedded to non- 
royal persons. 

William the Conqueror—who took 
over England in 1066—had a royal 
spouse, it is true. But his mother 
was Arlette, a tanner’s daughter, 
wife of the duke of Normandy. Wil- 
liam is sometimes called illegitimate, 
but this is unjust. His parents were 
married by the old Scandinavian rite, 
which was frowned upon by the fa- 
natical early church although it was 
perfectly legal. William’s unques- 
tioned ability came direct from his 
good momma. 

Henry VIII was the marrying kind, 
and founder of English Protestant- 
ism. He had, in all, six wives. Two of 
these were royal girls, one Spanish, 
the other German. The other four 
were commoners, two of whom were 
beheaded. One of them, Anne Bo- 
leyn, wedded in 1533, became the 
mother of Queen Elizabeth, smartest 
of female sovereigns and virtual 
founder of English sea-power. Other 
commoner-queens of Old Harry were 
Jane Seymour, Catherine Parr, Ca- 
therine Howard. The English popu- 
lace much preferred these fair com- 
moners to goofy imported royalties. 
Henry himself was extremely popu- 
lar. Puritanism was a later unhappy 
invention. 
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Speaking of royal 
Henrys, Henry IV 
was the son of a 
non-royal couple: 
John of Ghent and 
Blanche of Lancas- 
ter. In 1380 he mar- 
ried Mary de Bohun, 
an heiress of Here- 
ford, and had by her 
four sons and two daughters. Later 
he married a Spanish royalty against 
his friends’ advice. ... Henry II 
married a divorced woman in 1152. 
She was Eleanor of Aquitaine, ex- 
wife of the king of France. The 
French ex-husband resented this 
union, and made trouble for the 
English king politically. Divorces 
are nothing new to “stuffy” Euro- 
pean royalty. 

Noblest of medieval warriors was 
Edward, prince of Wales, son of 
King Edward III. He was called the 
Black Prince because of the color of 
his armor. He won the victories of 
Crecy and Poitiers, but died before 
he could come to the throne. His 
wife was a commoner, the Fair Maid 
of Kent. Her name was Joan, and 
she was the widow of Thomas Hol- 
and, with three children. Edward 
and Joan were wedded in 1361 with- 
out the reigning king’s knowledge, 
but Edward III rallied round and 
was delighted, as were the yeoman 
masses. 

Another Edward to wed non-royal- 
ly was No. IV. He married Elizabeth 
Woodville in 1464. She was the 
widow of John Grey, who had died 
three years earlier. Edward was 
supposedly destined for a French 
princess, and his love-match upset 
his advisers. He was very devoted 
and heaped favors on his in-laws. 
Edward’s parents, too, were non- 
royal: Richard of York and Cicely 
Neville. 
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The Playboy of the Western World = older, wiser 


John—the one and only John—was. 
the boy buffaloed by barons at Run- 
nymede in 1215. He was forced to 
grant Magna Carta, that alleged key- 
stone of English liberties. His wife 
was non-royal, Isabella of Gloucester, 
a substantial heiress. Previously he 
had been engaged to a Savoyard 
princess, but this never materialized. 
- .- Richard III was the brother of 
Edward IV, hence of non-royal par- 
entage. He was nicknamed Crook- 
back, was finally killed at Bosworth 
Field in 1485. He married Anne War- 
wick, daughter of England’s leading 
politician, probably for reasons of 
state. It was a stormy period in the 
domestic history of England. Anne, 
too, was rich. Squabbles followed 
between Richard and his new in-laws. 

Charles II, restored to the English 
throne in 1660 after the collapse of 
the Puritan republic, never married 
the famous Nell Gwyn. He might 
just as well have done so, for she 
was devoted, charming, and en- 
shrined in the hearts of the English 
public. Charles was encumbered with 
a Portuguese royal queen, but Nellie 
was queen de facto.... James I, 
brother of Charles II, married Anne 
Hyde in 1660. She died in 1671, and 
later James wedded an Italian royal 
sprig. The latter was very unpopu- 
lar, and James was chased from the 
English throne in 1688. Two of 
Anne Hyde’s half-commoner daugh- 
ters lived to be English queens: 
Mary of the William & Mary team, 
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and Good Queen Anne who followed. 

George IV, first gentleman of 
fashion, married Mary Anne Fitzher- 
bert in 1785. She was twice a widow, 
and a Catholic in a period of re- 
ligious intolerance. George was ex- 
tremely dissolute, and Mary was the 
only good influence in his restless 
life. No Catholic may legally ascend 
the English throne, however, and 
George later married a German prin- 
cess. This second matrimonial ven- 
ture was very unsuccessful, and the 
German blueblood ‘was heartily dis- 
liked by England-en-masse. George 
had married the squarehead princess 
only on condition that his father— 


Mother \NDIA 


Hope rises beyond the Himalayas, as India 
chooses democratic self-government, while 
Europe sinks deeper in the dictatorial pit 


HAT ABOUT far-off Hindustan in 

these frantic days? Here a new 
era is dawning under the provisions 
of the Government of India Act, 
passed by the British Parliament aft- 
er many stormy debates. India is be- 
coming democratic as Europe tends 
to go dictatorial. Hope rises over the 
Himalayas and filters down through 
the triangular peninsula where. Ed- 
ward VIII is emperor. 

All of India will be united into a 
federated entity, which consists of 
some 11 provinces of British India 
proper and roughly 560 native states 
ruled by native dynasts. At the top 
of the heap is the British viceroy 
who represents His Majesty. The 
new system functions as follows: 

Some ministers are responsible 
to the Indian Parliament, which is 
established at the Delhi federal cap- 
ital. In dictatorial charge of the 
viceroy are foreign affairs and home 
defense, to maintain the imperial tie. 
The viceroy can also interfere by 
emergency decrees to keep domestic 
peace, protect financial solvency, 
guard racial and religious minorities, 
and prevent discrimination against 
British goods. The viceroy is abso- 
lute in these matters, and can only be 
overruled by the British Parliament 
in London. Thus there are reserva- 
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old George Ii—should pay his debts. 

England’s pair of Puritan presi- 
dents, Oliver and Richard Cromwell, 
were of course wedded to commoners 
like themselves. Both Cromwell 
families were domestic and highly 
respected. ... To the north, in the 
sixteenth century, was Mary, queen 
of Scots. She specialized in com- 
moners. First she married the French 
dauphin, and became French queen. 
Widowed, she became queen of Scot- 
land. Then she married Henry Darn- 
ley in 1565. Darnley was subsequent- 
ly murdered, and in three months 
Mary married Darnley’s murderer— 
James Hepburn of Bothwell. Mary 


tions in this Indian 
freedom. 

The Indian Up- 
per House contains 
156 delegates of 
the British Indian 
provinces, and 104 
delegates from the 
native states. The 
Lower House holds 
250 provincial dele- 
gates, and 125 delegates from native 
states. Legislation, not finance, is in 
Indian parliamentary hands, and in 
case the two houses disagree there 
is provision for a joint sitting. 

Each of the 11 British Indian 
provinces has its own governor, 
cabinet, and local parliament, in 
some cases with one house,*in other 
cases with two. These provinces in- 
clude Bengal, Bombay, Madras, As- 
sam, Bihar, Orissa, Punjab, Sind, 
Central Province, United Province, 
and Northwest Province. Delhi city 
has a separate administration like 
that of Washington, D. C. Burma 
will be detached from India and 
turned into a separate crown colony 
early in 1937. 

The Indian electorate has been in- 
creased from 7 million voters to 
nearly 35 million. In this figure are 
included 6 million women. For vot- 
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was finally beheaded by Queen Eliza- 
beth of England; but her son by 
Darnley became James I of England 
in 1603. And so it goes. 

In short, the English masses do 
not like imported royalty. They like 
plain or fancy non-royal romances 
for their monarchs. No. VIII Edward 
has a trio of brothers and one sister. 
Three of them—the York and Glou- 
cester dukes and Princess Mary— 
have married non-royai people. (The 
young Kent duke married a Greek 
princess, and got the laugh.) His- 
torically, commoner-marriage is quite 
in order; the ancient basis for a tra- 
ditionally democratic kingship. 





Linlithgow, Britain's Indian Viceroy 


ing there are property qualifications 
and an educational requirement, not 
unreasonable provisions under the 
circumstances. Turkey, Soviet Si- 
beria, and India now have woman suf- 
frage, and it is coming in Japan. 
Asia is awakening to modernity. 
Only latinized Europe and America 
are under male dictation. Even here 
there are exceptions. In India com- 
munism is outlawed. The Soviet Un- 
ion is too near. 

New India is 1,570,000 square miles, 
roughly. She contains close to 340 
million people. There are 240 million 
Hindus, 78 million Mohammedans, 
6 million Christians, 4 million Sikhs, 
and numerous odds and ends. Some 
220 languages are spoken, and there 
has becn bitter religious and racial 
strife. The Gandhi movement is now 
in comparative abeyance, although 
there is still a strong party in favor 
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of state-socialism and national inde- 
pendence. The cities of Calcutta and 
Bombay contain well over a million 
inhabitants, and Delhi has 500,000. 

There are now perhaps 60,000 Brit- 
ish and 170,000 Indian regulars and 
six British aviation squadrons sta- 
tioned in India. The Indian navy 
consists of five sloops. 

Whether India is now a British 
dominion, like Canada or Australia, 
is debatable. The true dominions are 
completely self-governing and polit- 
ically self-sufficient, whereas in India 
there are still many checks on free- 
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dom of action and legislation. 
India, however, is on the way— 
and considering the multiplicity 
of her problems and the ignorant 
pauperization of her masses, much 
has been accomplished. The Lion 
of London deserves sincere con- 
gratulations for this very unfas- 
cist setup in an unhappy epoch of 
human history. Were Mother 
India to achieve complete inde- 
pendence too rapidly, there might 
appear a succession of Hindu Hit- 
lers or Mohammedan Mussolinis 
or Buddhist Budennys. 


EGYPT Ahoy 


Ancient Egypt takes a new place among the nations, 
thanks to British commonsense and Italian threats 


GYPT IS THE ancient African aris- 
tocrat, matriarch of Greek cul- 
ture and great-grandma of our own. 
Her past is stupendous, hoary, sig- 
nificant in every sense. But also her 
present is picking up rapidly, and her 
future is assured. 

This North African kingdom, un- 
der 16-year old Farouk, occupies a 
position of great strategic impor- 
tance. Through its borders runs the 
famous 103-mile Suez Canal, part of 


that long life-line which connects 
England with her Indian empire. 
Had this canal been closed with 
fortitude and dispatch in 1935, 
Mussolini would have been choked 
into defeat in Ethiopia. Alas, 
there was hesitance and indecision. 
Egypt was a Turkish protector- 
ate till the World War, at least in 
name, but at that time was taken un- 
der the imperial wing of John Bull. 
Since 1918 there has been a continual 





Construction on Aulia Dam, south of Khartoum, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
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American flour and native steve- 
dores unloading near Alexandria 


resistance to British influence, and 
Egypt became “independent” under 
the late King Fuad in 1922. There 
were, in effect, many reservations to 
this “independence,” and the Egyp- 
tian nationalists continued to agitate 
furiously. Their party—the Wafd— 
represented a vast majority of the 
14 million natives, who are mostly 
Mohammedans. Egypt gyrated be- 
tween dictatorial and parliamentary 
rule, with riots and thousands of 
British regulars in control. 

Then came the Ethiopian War, a 
menace to England and Egypt alike. 
Fascist Italy tried to increase the 
anglophobe agitation, but most in- 
telligent Egyptians realized that 
Italian Tripoli and an Italian Ethi- 
opia menaced the Sphinx as well as 
Mr. Bull. The result has been an 
Anglo-Egyptian accord of African 
importance. This treaty converts 
Egypt from a mere dependency to a 
full-fledged ally, and thereby caters 
to the prevalent Egyptian national- 
ism of 1936. 

Special capitulations working to 
the advantage of foreign business 
interests are now virtually ended. 
British troops are to be removed 
from the Cairo capital and other 
cities, to the joy of native proletar- 
ians and peasants. British officers 
will be gradually eliminated from the 
Egyptian native army of 14,000 and 
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Egyptian architecture goes modern, with design on functional lines. This 
apartment in Cairo is representative of the most advanced European plans 


capital police. Foreign relations will 
be governed by the Anglo-Egyptian 
alliance, with England as “senior 
ally”. In the face of Italian Africa, 
this is not unreasonable. Egypt is 
already building up a native air- 
force, and there is compulsory mili- 
tary service. As one liberal-minded 
Englishman puts it: “A forceful ally 
is more helpful than a weak vassal.” 


And again: “Britain cannot, at the 
same time, build up her ally and 
keep her in chains.” 

Along with capitulations, mixed 
law courts and foreign consular juris- 
diction are to be abolished in Egypt. 


From now on, erring foreigners will © 


be tried by Egyptians under Egyp- 
tian law and not by their own more 
charitable consuls. This establishes 


civic equality between aliens and na- 
tives, a salutary step. With economic 
capitulation privileges gone, there 
will be more tax money for public 
improvements. It will be a boost for 
Egyptian business. The Banque 
Misr concern, for instance, operates 
exclusively with Egyptian capital. 
Its mills turn into cloth the equiva- 
lent of 500,000 American bales of 
cotton each year; it owns barges 
and warehouses throughout the del- 
ta. Industrial workers are now get- 
ting $15,000,000 in annual wages. 

The vast area of the Anglo-Egyp- 
tian Sudan, long in dispute between 
England and Egypt, will at last be 
opened to Egyptian colonization. 
The Sudan borders Ethiopia to the 
east, and will thereby be strength- 
ened. This keeps intact a British 
or pro-British belt stretching from 
Egyptian Cairo to South African 
Capetown. The Sudan railways to- 
tal 2,000 miles of track and 2,400 
miles of modern river-steamer lines. 

British commonsense and the Ital- 
ian threat have brought J. Bull and 
Mile. Sphinx together. Like India, 
beautiful Egypt is entering a new 
era. Improved internal conditions 
form a more solid basis for Anglo- 
Egyptian partnership. Cairo, with 
a million population, is becoming a 
religious and cultural center for the 
entire Mohammedan world. 
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JOHN MASEFIELD: British poet laureate 


“Our unwanted poets have shot themselves, 
drowned themselves, pitched themselves 
out of windows, or taken to writing adver- 
tisements.” 


AUGUST HECKSCHER: sounds optimistic 


“The depression is over now, and I predict 
we are going to see wonderful times.” 


HAVELOCK ELLIS: praises pessimism 


“The most reckless optimists are to be 
found in the lunatic asylum.” 


MAYOR LA GUARDIA: analyzes the politicos 


“Science could stop today and not do an- 
other thing for a hundred years, and gov- 
ernment could not catch up with it.” 


GERRY MCGEER: Canadian M. P. 


“In the United States it was a case of the 
people breaking the banks, but in Canada 
it has been more a case of the banks break- 
ing the people.” 
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C. G. GREY: is so realistic 


“The more countries fight, the better for 
the British Empire. We shall then be able 
to develop our trade with whatever coun- 
tries are not fighting.” 


SIR DANIEL HAMILTON: Calcutta tycoon 


“Man is the living capital, money the dead; 
yet the dead is lord of the living.” 


COLONEL HOELTER: nazi military expert 


“In the future the German boy shall learn 
to shoot as proficiently as to write, for in 
the next war shooting will be as important 
as writing.” 


NORMAN THOMAS: socialist chief 


“Whoever is elected at any time, labor will 
get what labor is strong enough to take.” 


DR. WILLIAM MAYO: discusses human ills 


“When a man’s head doesn’t work well, 
everyone else knows it; but he probably 
won't.” 
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France and Germany play an eternal chess- naz 
match on the diplomatic game-board, each sinc 
with its pawns—of which Belgium has been rec 
a French pushover. The little Belgian chess- the 
man tires of the game, however, and an- par 
nounces the end of his French connection, aid 
declaring for neutrality as between France anc 
and Germany: the isolationist policy pur- by 
sued prior to 1914. This loss of the Belgian att 
pawn is a heavy blow to France and a joy ner 
to Germany, portrayed as an ugly sort of cor 
Valkyrie by the Dutch cartoonist of the Ita 
Groene Amsterdammer. The Russian al- sta 







liance, which France has made, is very 
unpopular in Catholic Belgium; and this is 
one chief reason for the severance of 
Franco-Belgian ties. Belgian fascists—the 
new Rexist movement—are especially anti- 
Russian and anti-Leon Blum, while they ad- 
mire that other fascist, Adolf Hitler. France, 
according to the accompanying picture, 
still has England, Russia, the League of 
Nations, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Jugo- 
slavia, and the Locarno Treaty for her 
pawns. Germany, in turn, has her real or 
threatened coups d'etat, 
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Be oly sab gi aut «FAST FRIENDS 
ae ce \ Ni Loo) ‘ 3} Hitler and Mussolini, the two big fascist leaders, 
fil i Mw \ iy! ‘ss i q Sy are now fast friends; although formerly they 
Hy: INZ aie + HH i | Rh. | quarrelled over the Austrian question. They are 

we il a Ha passively anti-French and anti-British, and hyper- 
SINS 4 . actively anti-Russian in their violent foreign 
policies. Here they are shown drinking to one 
another's health, while Leon Blum of France, 
Johnny Bull, and Miss League of Nations re- 
gard them with strong disapproval. The cartoon 
is from the liberal Glasgow Bulletin of Scotland, 
which is no admirer of fascism. The visit to 
Berlin of Count Ciano, son-in-law of Mussolini 
and alleged dictator-to-be in Italy, was the final 
step in an Italo-German reconciliation based on 
a thorough-going red-baiting. !talo-German 
foreign policy has, too, backed the Spanish die- 
hard rebels vigorously, while Russia and the 
democratic countries have tended to side with 
the liberal Spanish government—another serious 
diplomatic split. 
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OCTOPUS 


The German Gestapo is Hitler's secret police, 
dreaded alike by anti-nazis at home and by foreign 
governments. Here is a Russian cartoon by the fa- 
mous Boris Efimov, published in /zvestia of Moscow. 
It depicts the Gestapo octopus in the shape of a 
nazi swastika-cross, with its alleged weapons of assas- ~, 
sination, subversion, spying, and provocation. In the 
recent "Trotsky plot" against the lives of leaders of ° 
the Soviet Union, the Gestapo was accused of a 

part—the charge being that German policemen had { 

aided the would-be assassins: Zinoviev, Kamenev, eS 

and other dissident communists who were executed —) “ 
by the Stalin government. The threatened German 
attack on Russia has made Soviet. leaders extremely . 
nervous, and. the search for traitors-harbored-within 
continues with a. frightened’ persistence: Japan and 
Italy; with certain of the Central European small fry, 
stand with Germany. 
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CHASISMO? 


Italy, which forms a part of the anti-communist front in 
Europe, ridicules the internal dissension which has wracked 
the Soviet Union. Here, in the 420 of Florence, is an amus- 
ing sketch of the Trotsky "assassin" bugbear chasing a 
Stalinite leader—who claims to be the only true disciple 
of the late Lenin. The poor Stalinite is represented as flee- 
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ing to France, the only safe place for communists accord- 
ing to this francophobe jibe. Leon Blum, who is anything 
but a communist, is frequently assailed by fascists for his 
alleged love of the Third International of Moscow. He is 
a socialist, not a red, and the French alliance with Soviet 
Russia was formulated by his conservative predecessors 
in the French premiership. The Trotsky plotters are no 
longer chasing Stalinites around; for wholesale executions, 
after lethal investigations, seem to have checked the terror. 
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PHOTO BY PAUL STANDARD, CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, TAKEN NEAR LAKE LOUISE, ALBERTA 


A healthful outdoor sport grows in popularity 
and becomes big business for hotel keepers, 
railroads, apparel and sporting-goods makers 


BY HAZEL K. WHARTON 
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RISING from a background of snow, 
trails, Christianas, wax, and good-fel- 
lowship, a fast-growing new business 
has come into existence. Empowered 
by enthusiasm and freighted with 
happiness and health, the sport of 
skiing forced the trend with business 
following as swift as the skier him- 
self coasting down the hills. 

Strange as it may seem, the whole 
thing is based on altruism... and 
on shrewd business men. Railroad 
officials, for example, wondered why 
so many people had apparently gone 
wild over a sport which required low 
temperatures and deep snow. Ordi- 
narily staid passengers became frol- 
icking children. So the officials put on 
skis, to find the “why” themselves, 
They enjoyed it, took lessons, and 
became enthusiasts. 

The same thing happened in other 
lines of business. To observe con- 
ditions at first hand buyers visited 
skiing centers. They, too, learned to 
ski in order to find the requirements 
of the sport. They experienced the 
thrills and spills, felt the surge of joy 
brought about by vigorous exercise 
in exhilarating air. They went abroad 
to study European winter resorts 
and costumes. 

Designers of clothing found a new 
outlet for their talent. The conti- 
nental influence in winter-sport togs 
melted into an American composite 
combining the best European points 
with American ideas and domestic 
workmanship.. American mills were 
found adaptable in developing new 
cloth. Facilities were extended to 
weave hard-finished gabardines, 
twills, and wind-proof parka cloth. 
Factories turned to the making of 
ski suits, caps, mittens, socks, sweat- 
ers, boots, skis, poles, and bindings 
in large quantities. A few years ago 
a gabardine ski suit cost $50. Now 
one just as good but more practical 
can be bought for $20, simply be- 
cause American mills and factories 
are producing more. Good hickory 
skis can be had at $7, whereas im- 
ports of the same grade were double 
that price. 

Manufacturing, retailing and other 
branches of merchandising are all 
feeling the benefit of the sport. Books 
on skiing technique have been pub- 
lished. Insurance has found another 
field for accident policies. Buses, 
automobiles and trailers, too, are 
used to convey skiers thus necessi- 
tating the buying of gasoline. Small 
communities without industries are 
profiting. Hotels and guest houses 
in snow regions now stay open 
throughout the year. And the rail- 
roads in the north have added an- 
other season to their transportation 
calendar. 

Until a few years ago skiers found 
winter-sports facilities at only a few 
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places—near Dartmouth College in 
New Hampshire, at Montreal, at 
Lake Placid in New York, and in the 
Pocono mountains of Pennsylvania. 
Equipment was difficult to obtain. In 
fact there were only a few thousand 
people in the entire nation who found 
pleasure in skimming the snow-cov- 
ered trails and slopes on skis. 

Scandinavians brought the sport 
to this country. They built a few 
jumps and maintained a few trails 
for competition where large numbers 
had congregated. In 1908 the Lake 
Placid Club, in the Adirondacks of 
New York, pioneered in_ skiing 
through their Sno Birds. They also 
built jumps and laid out trails. And 
because it was the only place in the 
country with sufficient winter-sports 
experience, Lake Placid was awarded 
the 1932 Winter Olympics. The 
games added impetus to skiing, for 
many spectators found a new diver- 
sion when they tried it themselves. 

In 1930 the Canadian railroads 
dispatched a few trains especially 
for skiers. That same year the Bos- 
ton & Maine Railroad sent snow 
trains from Boston to New Hamp- 
shire, and for five years successfully 
operated the only such trains in the 
United States. 

In the latter part of 1934 repre- 
sentatives of ski clubs called on rail- 
road companies in New York City to 
arranze special transportation for 
the purpose of skiing. In January 
1935 the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad sent out New 
York’s first snow train, to Norfolk, 
Conn. It, too, was successful. The 
New Haven Line sent out several 
other snow trains at special rates in 
1935, and last year the New York 
Central and Lackawanna railroads 
followed suit. New York skiers had 
a choice of excursions to the Berk- 
shires, the Catskills, the Adiron- 
dacks, and the White and Green 
Mountains. 
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Ski school in session at Gstaad, Bernese Oberland, in Switzerland 
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When the railroad companies 
agreed to run these special trains 
they realized that they needed the 
coéperation of other businesses in 
order to make the transportation 
pay. Baggage-car concessions were 
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granted to stores, so that equipment 
could be rented or sold enroute. Ar- 
rangements were made for skiing in- 
struction. Small towns in snow 
regions agreed to reduce rates and 
provide trails and slopes; it was 
worth that effort to get guests in an 
otherwise dull season. 

Last winter department and sport- 
ing-goods stores in New York stocked 
heavily with winter-sports equip- 
ment. They hired the services of 
noted instructors and installed booths 
for the dissemination of information 
regarding winter resorts, accommo- 
dations, weather, and transportation. 
Two stores built indoor practice 
slides. Newspapers published col- 
umns about the sport as well as 
weekly reports of conditions in va- 
rious sections of the northeast. At 
Grand Central Station huge charts 
were erected showing temperatures 
and depth of snow at skiing centers. 

Leading up to the season now about 
to open, pep meetings were held in 
New York City, at which motion 
pictures of skiing were shown and in- 


NEW HAVEN RAILROAD PHOTO 





Ski train en route to the Berkshire Hills sports center of New England 


Jug End Barn, Major Hugh Smiley's ski center South Egremont, Mass. 
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A 50-ft. indoor practice slide (free instruction) at R. H. Macy’s, N. Y. C. 


A“ branch” of Saks Fifth Avenue ina N 


formal talks were given. New clubs 
were formed. Many individuals gave 
both time and money freely to devel- 
op the sport. Among these were Mr. 
W. A. Gluesing and Mrs. Florence 
Fuller, who worked untiringly to ar- 
range meetings and promote skiing 
in order to get more transportation. 
Through their efforts a new resort 
developed. 

During the summer of 1935 a few 
enthusiasts had gone to North Creek, 
N. Y., in the Adirondacks, arranging 
accommodations at low rates at the 
two hotels and in practically every 
private home, laying out trails and 
establishing a ski school. When the 
first snow train pulled in on January 
11, 1936, the town was filled to ca- 
pacity. Through popular demand six 
other New York trains were sent 


there, carrying over five hundred . 


passengers, After the skiing season 
the town purchased the whole of 
Gore Mountain, where the trails and 
slopes are located, and enlarged all 
facilities in preparation for this year. 

That is a fair example of what ski- 
ing has done for small communities 
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ew York Central R.R. baggage car 


in the snow belt. In all the state 
parks of the northeast new trails 
have been laid out and open hills have 
been cleared of rocks and stumps. 
Camps and shelters used by hikers 
were drawn into use and many new 
ones were built. The trails were 
marked and designated as to grade 
and length, and whether for novice, 
intermediate, or expert skiers. Maps 
were issued giving locations and 
descriptions of trails. 

Even new parks have been ac- 
quired. Officials of the New Haven 
Railroad worked with the state of 
Massachusetts to develop sites close 
to existing rails. Last year Bear- 
town State Forest was opened near 
South Lee, Mass., a little over three 
hours’ ride from New York. C. C. C. 
workers cleared trails and slopes for 
all classes of skiers. This winter an- 
other Massachusetts park, East 
Mountain State Park in the Berk- 
shires, near Great Barrington, will 
be ready. Recently the new Gilford 
Recreation Project in New Hamp- 
shire was constructed at a cost of 


$350,000. 


in winter-sports togs holding long, 
ungainly-looking skis and poles. Sey. 


eral sections of snow trains pull out, 


Enroute the skiers industriously wax 
their runners while they discuss the 
latest relevant news and the eternal 
questions of wax and weather. Spirits 
soar. Friendships spring up. When 
the trains return the beginners join 
the others in promising themselves 
more such trips. 

In the northeast the season extends 
from the beginning of the year until 
spring. About fifty miles up the 
Hudson, at Bear Mountain, New 
Yorkers find their closest skiing 
grounds. Inland and a little farther 
north there is a slightly longer sea- 
son in the Catskill Mountains. In 
the Adirondacks there is a wide 
choice of terrain ranging from easy 
grades to steep, over-the-mountain 
trails. There are camps and shelters 
for those who, with a pack on their 
backs, make trips of several days’ 
duration. 

In New England, beginning with 
the Litchfield Hills of Connecticut, 
the region extends north through the 
Berkshires of western Massachusetts, 
where there are a number of state 
parks. The Green Mountains of Ver- 
mont offer a longer season, particu- 
larly in the vicinity of Mt. Mans- 
field. 

Perhaps the most noted skiing sec- 
tion is in the White Mountains of 
New Hampshire. More than a score 
of small towns enjoy a winter season 
developed through seven years of 
snow-train service from Boston. The 
Appalachian Mountain Club, which 
maintains a number of large huts, 
has done a great deal to build up this 
region, as well as has Dartmouth 
College. 

The daredevils gather for late 
spring skiing at Tuckerman’s Ravine 
above the timberline on Mt. Wash- 
ington, highest peak in the northeast. 
Heavy winter storms usually pile 
fifty feet of snow in a natural bowl. 
Frequently naked above the waist, 
skiers plunge over the Head Wall at 
break-neck speed, zig-zagging their 
course to keep control down the steep 
incline. 

Farther north the Laurentians of 
Canada provide deep snow for about 
four months. Some Sunday trains 
take skiers from cities to a given 
destination and pick them up at dif- 
ferent points on the return trip. For 
many years the French Canadians in 
the Province of Quebec have had 
large clubs, each with a band, cere- 
monies, and a distinctive costume, de- 
voted to snow-shoeing; but this slow- 
er sport is now giving way to skiing, 

(Continued on page 78) 
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On Friday nights and Sunday 
mornings the railroad terminals are | 
jammed with a gay, laughing crowd | 
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Just a cold now — but it may lead to influ- 
_enza or pneumonia- which,.on an average, 
cause 125,000 deaths each year in the United 
States. About half of these deaths occur in 
December, January, February and March. 


(5 common cold is bad enough in itself. But the 
real danger is that it may blaze the trail for more 
serious diseases or reduce your resistance to their 
attacks. 

Before you realize it, what you think is just a “cold” 
may develop into influenza or even pneumonia. Don’t 
forget that pneumonia may alsovstart suddenly, even 
without a cold. 


The first symptoms of pneumonia are usually chilli- 
ness or a severe chill, pain in the chest or side, head- 
ache, cough, and fever. Such symptoms mean that 
not a second should be lost. Go to bed and send for 
your doctor. Remember that pneumonia is a com- 
municable disease. Proper nursing, complete rest and 
reasonable isolation are absolutely essential. 


Lobar pneumonia is caused by many different types 
of the pneumonia germ—but each type is specific and 
can be identified. Should anyone in your family have 
pneumonia, your doctor will probably arrange for an 
immediate laboratory examination of the sputum to 
determine which type of pneumonia is present. 


Serums are available which are highly effective in 








“Don’t worry about me—tt’s gust a Cold” 








treating certain of the types. Not all cases of pneu- 
monia should have serum treatment. Your doctor will 


decide. 


Pneumonia is a serious infection, but with the increas- 
ing defenses, medical scientists hope to reduce its 
heavy toll. During the next four months it will do 
the most damage to those who are not on guard. If 
your physical resistance is lowered by overwork or 
unusual fatigue, too little sleep, overindulgence in 
food or drink, or exposure to cold and wet, pneumo- 
nia germs may gain quick headway. 

At this time of the year it is a wise precaution to have 
your doctor look you over very carefully to see 
whether or not you have diseased tonsils, sinuses, 
adenoids, teeth or other physical impairments which 
may lower resistance. 

You will be much safer during the coming winter 
months if you keep your vitality high. 

Send for the Metropolitan's booklet, “Colds, Influ- 
enza, Pneumonia,” which contains valuable informa- 


tion about the prevention and care of these diseases, 
Address Booklet Department 1236-V. 





Keep Healthy—Be Examined Regularly 





ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Copyright, 1936, by Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 





METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, Chairman of the Board Leroy A. LINCOLN, President 
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(Continued from page 29) 
Franklin Roosevelt is likely to deal 
with this question in his own way. 
Federal licensing, proposed in a bill 
introduced some time ago by Senator 
Joseph O’Mahoney of Wyoming, 
offers one possible method which is 
receiving serious consideration. 

On the agricultural side the Presi- 
dent’s most recent proposal is for 
crop insurance. His hope is that by 
skimming-off surplus crops in good 
years, and redistributing them as 
insurance benefits in drought years, 
the violent fluctuations in our basic 
crops can be steadied. Many, in- 
cluding Secretary Wallace, doubt if 
this plan can work long without the 
protection of crop control. In fact, 
immediately after election, a group 
of farm leaders meeting at Wash+ 
ington insisted upon revival of the 
AAA voluntary-curtailment, bene- 
fit-payment plan. 

In both these fields, industrial and 
agricultural, it is impossible for Mr. 
Roosevelt to go far with his own ob- 
jectives or to satisfy labor and agri- 
culture without crossing into for- 
bidden territory staked out by the 
Supreme Court. Those who are de- 
manding that the Supreme Court 
stand by its guns are not taking into 
account the realities of the situation. 
Roosevelt has been returned with 
an emphatic endorsement, and seems 
bound politically to attempt to do 
what the Supreme Court has said 
the federal government could not 
do. The issue is coming down to a 
question as to whether the will of 
the country as a whole shall prevail 
or whether the interpretation of five 
or six members. of the Supreme 
Court, all appointed long = before 
Roosevelt took office, shall govern. 

A minority of the court has found 
that for all practical purposes the 
objectives of the New Deal can be 
carried out within the Constitution. 
The unanimous veto of NRA was 
based on excessive delegation of 
power, a condition which could have 
been corrected. A minority of the 
court does not question the right of 
the federal government to deal with 
wages-and-hours regulation in in- 
dustry which affects interstate com- 
merce. A switch of one or two votes 
would make the essence of the New 
Deal constitutional instead of un- 
constitutional. 

These are matters of individual 
philosophy, or what Justice Stone 
calls “economic predilections”. The 
Constitution is vague concerning so- 
cial and economic legislation. The 
Supreme Court therefore interprets 
the Constitution. Such questions be- 
ing matters of individual judgment, 
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EAD IN 
the justices disagree. Although equal- 
ly learned in the Constitution, and 
equally devoted to it, they come out 
at opposite poles in passing upon 
such legislation as AAA or the 
Guffey coal act. 

This divergence, and the fact that 
five or six of the justices habitually 
oppose New Deal legislation, con- 
stitutes the most stubborn obstacle 
to the Roosevelt administration. How 
this difficulty will be met can only 
be a matter of speculation at this 
time. But it is certain that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt will not be thwarted 
throughout his second four years by 
five or six members of the court who 
happen to hold a political philosophy 
contrary to that which dominates 
the federal administration, most of 
the state governments, and more 
than 60 percent of the voters. 

The one contingency which might 
halt the Roosevelt program is the 
foreign situation. A general war 
probably would have the same effect 
that the World War had on the Wil- 
son administration, when the Pro- 
gressive movement (first crystallized 
by the elder LaFollette and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt) was stopped in its 
tracks. 

The danger of war in Europe is 
recognized by all. President Roose- 
velt is concerned about the effect of 
such a catastrophe on the United 
States, and he may be expected to 
devote increasing attention to the 
world situation. Already he has be- 
gun to move in that direction, con- 
centrating first upon the _ inter- 
American Conference at Buenos 
Aires, which is a prelude to a re- 
vival of attention to world affairs. 

Whether war comes in Europe or 
not, there is concern in Washing- 
ton-over the frantic race of arma- 
ments. For certain. countries the 
outcome will be either war or eco- 
nomic collapse, if the race continues. 
As Administration officials see it, 
the fear which is driving these na- 
tions to extreme lengths arises out 
of lack of access to raw materials or 
to markets, resulting largely from 
high trade barriers. Desperate coun- 
tries are determined to reach these 
raw materials and markets, if they 
have to cut a path to them by force. 
This Government believes that 
through its own reciprocal trade 
policy, and similar policies in other 


,countries, the flow of materials and 


goods among nations could be re- 
leased so that the pressure to get to 
them by force would abate. 
Meantime, the United States is 
trying to set its house in order so 
that if war comes we will be pro- 
tected and insulated as much as 
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possible. Under cover of the spend- 
ing policy, President Roosevelt hag 
made great strides toward strength- 
ening the navy. Through the nev. 
trality legislation he has attempted 
voluntarily to restrict our tradition- 
al neutral rights, which in the past 
have served chiefly to provide short- 
run profits in war-trade while even- 
tually dragging us into war. 

Now he has turned toward Latin- 
America, and through the Inter- 
American Conference at Buenos 
Aires it is hoped that increased 
unity and understanding will be de- 
veloped among the twenty-one re- 
publics on the western hemisphere, 
No regional League of Nations or 
anything like it is proposed, but it 
is the hope that these republics will 
adopt common policies which (1) di- 
minish the chances of war between 
nations in the western hemisphere, 
(2) will stimulate interchange of 
goods, and (3) will increase the pro- 
tection afforded by the Monroe Doc- 
trine. Such policies would strength- 
en the Western Hemisphere as the 
stronghold of democracy, insulated 
against the backwash of trouble 
elsewhere in the world. The object 
is not to set up complicated ma- 
chinery, but to create an atmosphere 
and a resolution to codperate to- 
ward common ends. 

Once that is accomplished, it is 
probable that as a good neighbor 
President Roosevelt will then en- 
deavor to assist Europe in easing 
its tension and in removing condi- 
tions which are causing this tension. 
It is doubtful if any one panacea 
will be proposed. More likely he will 
seek to codperate in numerous ways, 
as he already has done through the 
reciprocal trade policy and through 
the gentlemen’s monetary agree- 
ment with Britain and France. 

President Roosevelt’s position 
makes him one of the natural lead- 
ers in such an effort. Seeking noth- 
ing ourselves except a_ peaceful 
world, his counsel will be more wel- 
come. He speaks with the prestige 
of a man just reelected by an im- 
pressive majority. Furthermore, his 
personality and method of approach 
make him an ideal conciliator. 

These are the general directions in 
which President Roosevelt appears 
likely to move, domestically and in- 
ternationally, in his second term. 
The outline can only be sketchy, be- 
cause President Roosevelt is not one 
to freeze himself to fixed programs. 
Definite enough in his aims, he im- 
provises in his methods. All that 
remains to be said is that the quar- 
terback has the ball. He is out on 
the field. The spectators are waiting. 
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You may live IN 
an apartment but you 


live ON the farm 





OU’D wear out a new car visiting the actual 

farms supplying the food you get so conven- 
S iently from your corner grocer. These Amer- 
ican farms are yours in the sense that your very life depends on 
their productivity! As to productivity, it would astonish you to 
swing around the states and see what your sugar beet acres can 
do in a year. You’d see about a million acres supplying all the 
sugar 30,000,000 Americans consume and, after the sugar is taken off, 
producing (from by-products) beef and lamb for 5,000,000. And 


you ‘d see the beet farmer using your sugar money to your advantage. 
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K. B. Fisk, Sacramento Valley, started poree 
sugar beets in 1931; now grows 300 acres; has er 
for all trucks, tractors, implements; lives well. 


UNITED STATES 


923 GOLDEN CYCLE BUILDING 


——— - = 


An industry engaged in developing American 
natural resources, improving American 
agriculture, and supplying American markets 

with an all-American food product 
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The reasonable price you pay for any sugar 
pays some farmer—here or overseas—for 
his labor and the use of his land. If it’s 
American beet sugar, your money goes 
to an American farmer who spends it all 
in the United States . . . The beet farmer is 
your economic neighbor. He lives here! 
He buys here! Beet farmers are business 
farmers. They are good customers for your 
business. What’s more . . . a million acres 
in sugar beets is not another million surplus 
acres of corn or wheat! 


And money paid for domestic beet sugar 
also goes to many widely varied American 
industries, as is described in the booklet, 


ASSOCIATION 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 





THE PULSE OF BUSINESS 


HERE IS a spirit of optimism 
abroad in the land. The Federal 
Reserve Board’s index of production 
has risen above par (that is, above 
1923-25). Third-quarter profits of 
big business this year are 58 per cent 
larger than in corresponding months 
of 1935. Farm prices are 25 per 
cent above the pre-war level, though 
three years ago they were 32 per cent 
lower than that level. 
Meanwhile one of the country’s 


foremost firms of statistical inter- 
preters sees for 1937, not inflation, 
but a rising commodity price trend 
and an increase in the volume credit 
outstanding. 

Rail equipment among heavy in- 
dustries is likely to continue recent 
gains, especially freight cars for re- 
placement and for new business. 

These are some of the highlights 
found in the quotations that follow, 
from recognized authorities. 





Industrial Production 
Continues to Expand 


from the Federal Reserve Bulletin 


Industrial production has increased 
considerably this year, continuing 
the expansion of the three preceding 
years. The Federal Reserve Board’s 
seasonally adjusted index averaged 
108 percent of the 1923-1925 level in 
the third quarter of 1936, as com- 
pared with an average of 98 in the 
first half of the year and with annual 
indexes of 90 for last year, 64 for 
1932, and 119 for 1929. 

Output of durable manufactures 
has continued to expand and from 
the low level of 33 percent of the 
1923-1925 average in 1932°-has ad- 
vanced to 106 percent in the third 
quarter of 1936. 

Production of nondurable manu- 
factures, which had declined to 88 in 
1932, has shown some further in- 
crease this year and averaged 113 in 
the latest quarter, which is only 5 
percent below the previous maximum. 

Prior to 1935 the growth in dur- 
able manufactures reflected primari- 
ly increased output of durable con- 
sumers’ goods such as automobiles 
and house furnishings, of agricultur- 
al implements and certain other 
types of machinery, and of construc- 
tion materials for use largely on 
projects financed by the Government. 
During the past year and a half, in 
addition to a further increase in the 
production of durable consumers’ 
goods, output of machinery and of 
materials used on private construc- 
tion projects has shown considerable 
growth. 

This broadening of the base of in- 
dustrial operations has been reflected 
in such industries as iron and steel, 
in which output during recent months 
has been less than 10 percent under 
the average for 1929, and machine 
tools, in which activity is now great- 
er than at any time since 1929. 
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Most nondurable manufactures 
also have shown increases in output 
this year, and the production of some 
—shoes, rayon, petroleum refinery 
products, and tobacco products— 
has been at the highest level on 
record. Production of cotton goods 
has been considerably larger than 
last year, particularly in recent 
months. At woolen mills there has 
been some decrease in activity from 
the exceptionally high level of the 
previous year, and at silk mills out- 
put has been in smaller volume. 

Output at mines, as well as at fac- 
tories, has increased, with larger 
output reported for both fuels and 
metals. Bituminous coal production 
has been in larger volume, reflecting 
chiefly increased industrial demand. 
Output of crude petroleum has been 
at an exceptionally high level 
throughout the year, accompanying 
increased use of gasoline and fuel oil. 


Third-Quarter Profits 
Less Than Second Quarter 


from the “Letter” of the National. City 
Bank of New York 


The continued rise of activity in 
important lines of industry and trade 
in the third quarter of the year has 
been reflected in increased profits re- 
ported by many corporations. Num- 
erous railroad, electric power, gas, 
telephone and other public utility 
companies also made an improved 
showing as to both gross and net 
income. 

A tabulation of the reports of 
some 245 leading manufacturing and 
trading companies shows combined 
net profits, less deficits, of approxi- 


‘mately $265,000,000 in the third 


quarter of this year, as compared 
with $317,000,000 for the same com- 
panies in the preceding quarter and 
with $167,000,000 in the third quar- 
ter of last year. 

The percentage gain over last year 
was 58.7 percent in the third quar- 


ter, and was higher than the gain of 
42.3 percent reported for a similar 
group of companies in the first quar- 
ter, but less than the gain of 73.8 
percent reported in the second quar- 
ter. In judging these percentage 
gains, it must be borne in mind that 
they are measured from a relatively 
low base—one which is still consid- 
erably below pre-depression levels. 

When business recovers from a 
period of slump, it is to be expected 
that profits will rise faster than pro- 
duction and employment, for the rea- 
son that profits represent the margin- 
al figure between gross income and 
costs of operation. In periods of 
declining business, profits tend to 
fall much more rapidly than produc- 
tion and employment; and in many 
cases not only disappear altogether 
but are converted into heavy deficits. 


The Inflation Outlook 


from Standard Statistics Company 


Whether we are to have chaotic 
inflation in this country at some re- 
mote future date has not been an- 
swered by the 1936 election, and it 
will almost certainly not be answered 
by any price or credit developments 
in prospect for 1937. 

Inflation means all things to all 
men. To some it is merely the rise 
in credit volumes which accompanies 
cyclical business improvement. That 
type of “inflation” is now in progress 
—a rise in the business demand for 
credit is virtually assured for 1937. 
There is nothing inherently harm- 
ful in such expansion. It becomes 
dangerous only when credits pyramid 
upon themselves and no longer foster 
actual expansion of business. The 
United States is still far from the 
stage which requires the application 
of powerful brakes to this type of 
inflation. 

To others, inflation means a break- 
down of the Government’s credit, 
created by excessive expansion of its 
debt and leading to the uncontrolled 
issuance of paper money. Such an 
inflation leads to a distrust of all but 
tangible assets, it disrupts business 
and spirals commodity prices to 
ridiculous levels. Ultimately, the 
whole financial structure of a country 
which undergoes this type of infla- 
tion must be reorganized. 

If the United States is ever to ex- 
perience this latter type of inflation 
that time is in the too remote future 
for the prospect to enter into the 
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present calculations of business men 
and investors. 
The cyclical recovery now being 


experienced in the United States 


bears every evidence of the normal 
advance which follows a protracted 
period of deflation and depression. 
Such an advance brings with it rising 
business volumes and earnings, great- 
er governmental revenues and, there- 
with, a balanced federal budget. Al- 
though there are artificial and ab- 
normal factors in the present situa- 
tion—heavy relief expenditures and 
the prospective social security taxes 
are examples—the business recovery 
which we are now experiencing is 
founded on a solid basis, not on in- 
flationary grounds. 

For 1937, therefore, we anticipate 
(1) a rising commodity price trend, 
in which supply and demand factors 
for individual commodities exercise 
a primary influence, and (2) an in- 
crease in the volume of credit out- 
standing, arising from easy money 
conditions and the existence of a 
huge potential credit supply. 

The trends of prices and of credit 
volumes which are in prospect for 
1937, therefore, should further nor- 
mal industrial recovery. 


Agriculture: Harvests Down, 
Prices Up 

from the “Survey” of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York 

The agricultural output of the 
United States this year is of modest 
proportions, although the _ exact 
yields are not yet known. Farmers 
have been confronted this year with 
severe drought conditions in many 
sections of the country, and there 
are many who will have little produce 
to place on the market. Moreover, 
large sections of the North and West 
suffered killing frosts in September, 
with the result that considerable 
damage was inflicted on some corn, 
potatoes, and other crops that had 
been retarded by the drought. On 
the other hand, some corn in the 
middle of the corn belt is reported to 
be turning out better than had been 
anticipated. 

However, the simultaneous occur- 
rence of small yields of some major 
crops both here and in several other 
countries and an increase in con- 
sumption has strengthened prices; 
and as a result the American farmers 
as a group are in the best position in 
several years. In 1932 farmers sold 
their products, on the average, at 
prices about 35 percent below the 
pre-war level, whereas this year they 
will dispose of their produce at prices 
about 25 percent above that level. 

Equally significant is the fact that 
the ratio of prices received by farm- 
ers to prices paid for the commodities 
that they buy has increased from 61 
percent of the pre-war level in 1932 
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to close to 100 percent in this year. 

Thus, for the time being at least, 
one of the chief problems that have 
been besetting the agricultural in- 
dustry for many years has been prac- 
tically eliminated. Not since 1920 
have farm prices come close to the 
pre-war parity with those of the com- 
modities that the farmers purchase. 


Outlook for Purchase 
of Rail Equipment 


Cot. LEONARD P. AYRES IN 


the “Business Bulletin” of the Cleveland | 


Trust Company 


There is every prospect that the 
industries that supply rolling stock 
and other equipment for the rail- 
roads have ahead of them a series of 
much better years than were those 
through which they have been pass- 
ing since 1929. In the last prosper- 
ity year the railroads owned well 
over two million freight cars that 
were in serviceable condition. This 
number has steadily declined during 
the depression until it is now only a 
little more than a million and a half. 
The decrease has not been due main- 
ly to the increased proportion of bad 
order cars, but rather to the fact that 
the roads have bought few new cars 
and have scrapped many old ones. 

This year the roads no longer own 
any important surplus of good order 
cars. In 1929 there was no car short- 
age. This year there was no general 
shortage. However, the trend of car 
loadings is a gradually rising one 
despite the monthly irregularities, 
and it is clear that by next year the 
roads must be buying considerable 
numbers of new cars, and repair- 
ing more of the old ones, in order to 
take care of the traffic that is rea- 
sonably to be expected. 

For a good many years before the 
depression the average annual pur- 
chases of new freight cars by the 
railroads amounted to about three 
percent of the whole number they 
owned. This was a small replacement 
quota, for if the number of cars used 
was to remain constant that quota 
could be adequate only if the average 
useful life of the cars was about 33 
years. At present three percent of 
the cars owned would be about 53 
thousand, and it seems clear that for 
a number of years to come the roads 
must purchase annually at least that 
many for replacement, and a substan- 
tial additional number to increase 
their units of new equipment. 


Sharing in the 
Distribution of Wealth 
from J. S. Bache & Co. 
Notwithstanding the dark days the 
world experiences in each generation, 
civilization continuously moves for- 
ward. When the clouds of discon- 
tent and strife have passed away, 
history shows that the mass of the 











This Christmas 
give whole years 


full of 
wee! 


AKE your gift, to whomever it goes, 
M a precious package of enduring 
pleasure... Victor Higher Fidelity Rec- 
ords,an RCA Victor Record Player, or an 
RCA Victor Higher Fidelity Phonograph- 
Radio. They give to their owner the 
Aladdin-touch which enables him to 
hear the music he likes best whenever 
he pleases. Here are just a few RCA 
Victor gift suggestions. Your dealer 
will be glad to suggest many others. 


Hear These Latest Victor Releases 


Symphony No. 7, in A Major (Beethoven) 
Toscanini and the Philharmonic Symphony Orches- 
tra of New York. Album M-317. Price $10.00 
Two Ancient Liturgical Melodies. Stokowski and 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. No. 1789. Price $1.50 
Louise—Depuis Le Jour (Charpentier) 
Thais—Dis-Moi Qui Je Fuis Belle (Massenet) 
Helen Jepson and Orchestra, with Alexander 
Smallens conducting. No. 14153. Price $2.00 


~ RCA Victor Rec- 
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New RCA Victor Phonograph-Radio, 5-U, $69.95 


Combines new, improved phonograph ... with 5-tube 
radio that brings in domestic and foreign programs. 
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America’s most 
romantic city... Nob Hill, 
its most historic crest... 
the Mark Hopkins, its new- 
est, finest place to stay! 
Here you'll find an incom- 
parable view of city, Bay, 
superb new Bridges...a 
sincere welcome. .«. every 
courtesy and service to 
make your visit comfort- 
able, complete. Only four 
minutes to the shops and 
theaters, a step to China- 
town...rates extremely 
moderate. 


RATES FROM $4 PER DAY 
GEORGE D. SMITH, General Manager 


New York Representatives: Bothwell and 
Warner, 11 W. 42nd Street, New York City. 
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people have received the benefits of 
the changes. 

Upheavals and strife have proved 
to be temporary and but stepping 
stones to the attainment of a new 
height for civilization. 
pressions, and dictators pass; the 
duration of each depending on the 
time it takes for the people to resume 
their onward march to not only bet- 
ter living conditions but to a prac- 
tical voice in the governments they 
really control. 

We in the United States, follow- 
ing tradition, lead the world in this 
forward movement for the good of 
the greater number. Whether this 
movement is outwardly visible or not, 
the fact remains that significant 
changes are taking place and that the 
distribution of wealth is on its way. 
Extra dividends, bonuses to em- 
ployees in large amounts, increased 
wages, shorter hours, widespread 
ownership of automobiles, radios, 
labor-saving devices of every nature, 
low electric light rates in homes, the 
development of installment buying— 
these are among the improvements 
that are bettering living conditions. 

Few, if any, great fortunes can be 
amassed under our present system 
of taxation. This in itself represents 
a distribution of wealth. The in- 
creased income of the average man 
has permitted him to place his sur- 
plus earnings into the securities of 
leading American enterprises, afford- 
ing him a chance to share in the 
growth of these companies. 

The watchful eye of our govern- 
ment agencies against wrongdoing, 
whether it be in merchandising, 
monopoly practices, banking, or the 
sale of securities, lends its support 
in the direction of the distribution 
of wealth. The public has the strong- 
est police force in the world, not only 
to protect it against the criminal but 
to protect the American people in 
matters affecting their daily busi- 
ness and economic life as well. 

Nothing, however, can supplant 
the vital law of nature—“survival of 
the fittest.” 

While the public at large will bene- 
fit by the new order of things, some, 
with more foresight than others, will 
naturally derive the greatest return. 

The opportunity presents itself to 
purchase, and not blindly speculate 
in, one or more shares in America’s 
outstanding business enterprises, 
which over a period of years have 
shown not only consistent earnings 
but increased asset value as well. To 


‘'|this enlarged army of holders of 


American securities, stock-exchange 
regulations and practices afford 
added protection. The purchaser of 
small amounts of stock is now more 
nearly on a par with the large in- 
vestor and is in a position to receive 
the same efficient service, 
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Warmth, festivity, 


& Christmas cheer! 


For a Holiday Punch steeped 
in genial tradition, make your 
convivial Xmas Egg Nog with 
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100% FINE OLD JAMAICA ° ALL 
OVER 8 YEARS OLD - 97 PROOF 
For Rum Recipe Booklet write 
R. U. DELAPENHA & CO., Inc. 
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«You Can Reach Me 
at-The Biltmore’’ 


.. badge of the discriminat- 
ing, travel-wise who instinc- 
tively seek the finest. 

Unique in its perfect 
pont soo its luxurious 

saponins and deft, un- 
failing service,The Biltmore 
offers the utmost in comfort 
and enjoyment... yet rates 
are very moderate. 


Single rooms — from $5 
Double rooms—from $7 
Suites from $12 


Monthly rates on application 


THE BILTMORE 


David B. Mulligan, President 
Madison Ave.and 43rd St. 
New York 


Adjoining Grand Central 
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PAN AMERICA 


in the NEW WORLD 





On December 1 at Buenos Aires 
President Roosevelt opens a con- 
ference of all the twenty-one 
American Republics. The subject of 
the conference is peace. Political 
and economic moves to insure 
peace will be made. 

The documents which will be 
signed may make history. Even if 
they do not, the conference itself 
marks an historical turning point. 
For in the past, both the culture 
and the economics of South Amer- 
ica have been tied to Europe. To- 
day the Latin American nations 
have begun to distrust Europe and 
to renew their faith in the United 
States. They are realizing more 
than ever before that their future 
does not lie in being tributaries to 
the Old World. 

The conference now opening 
marks the first flood of this tide of 
sentiment. Next year, five years 
from now, fifty years from now, the 
consequences of this tide will 
greatly affect the United States. 
For this reason we are presenting 
herewith a group of connected 
articles wherein are assembled 
some of the facts and ideas which 
will influence the conference and 
the events following it. 


Cc O N T E N T 


1. THE CONFERENCE ITSELF 


What topics will come up—what news may be made 


2. PAN AMERICA’S PAST 


Dr. Albert Shaw reviews the chief events aftecting Pan-Amer- 
ican relations from the times of Boliva: and Monroe to the 
present era of good feeling. 


3. LATIN AMERICA TO-DAY 
THE PEOPLE AND THEIR GOVERNORS 
The general characteristics of the people, both high and low, 
Sketches of several representative heads of states. 
RESOURCES AND BUSINESS 


The nature and development of the land. The flow of trade. 
Sketches of representative American business firms in the Latin 
American area. 


LATIN AMERICA LOOKS NORTH 


A Latin American reminds us of our past unpopularity and 
tells how their public opinion now rates us. 


4. PAN AMERICA’S FUTURE 


The growth of interzonal trade and the obstacles to it in our 
farm problem. 
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CONFERENCE 1936 


What the delegates will talk about, and what 


steps they may take toward peace and trade 


- HEN Cordell Hull goes to bat 

for anything, he usually gets 
it.” So say those who have watched 
his career closely. Three years ago, 
in December 1933, he led our delega- 
tion to the Seventh International 
Conference of American States in 
Montevideo. He then went to bat 
for two things: peace and better 
trade relations which are the basis 


of peace. It was a hard time to get: 


consideration of either, but there 
were accomplishments nevertheless. 

Bolivia and Paraguay were then at 
war. On account of this it had been 
thought advisable to call the con- 
ference off. It might look silly. But 
the conference succeeded in getting 
a truce between the two nations. 
Later they re-opened hostilities. But 
the success of the first friendly inter- 
vention prompted another. Over a 
year ago fighting was definitely 
stopped, and, with the aid of an in- 
ternational commission on which the 


United States sat, the exchange of 
prisoners went forward. 

The work done at Montevideo to- 
ward better trade relations was 
summed up by Dr. Carlos Saavedra 
Lamas, head of the Argentine delega- 
tion at that conference and also at 
this. ‘For the first time,” he said in 
his closing speech, “we have given 
economic content to Pan-American- 
ism; for the first time we have dis- 
cussed commercial and tariff policies.”’ 

The first six international confer- 
ences of American states, of which 
the first met in Washington in 1890, 
had devoted themselves almost en- 
tirely to discussions of international 
law. At the seventh conference in 
Montevido in 1933, Mr. Hull got a 
flying start on his reciprocal trade 
program. No treaties were signed at 
that time, but some new principles 
were generally accepted. The nations 
agreed to work toward lower tariffs, 
to give equal treatment to all, and 





to include the most-favored-nation 
clause in all their commercial trea- 
ties. This means that a country 
which gives a new concession must 
extend the same concession to other 
countries with which it has already 
concluded treaties. 

With these principles accepted, Mr. 
Hull sailed away from Montevideo. 
He had made an excellent impression. 
His trade program, together with the 
declarations of President Roosevelt 
against armed intervention, made the 
New Deal popular in Latin America. 

The job of putting the trade pro- 
gram into effect was a more difficult 
one. There were two schools of 
thought in the State Department: 
those who wanted to tackle the hard- 
est treaties first and those who 
wanted to begin with the easy ones. 
Since there is a large group of men 
who make their livings as farmer 
agitators and who are ready to turn 
the most innocent treaty clause into 
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Cordell Hull, U. S. Secretary of State, with two other members of our delegation, Sumner Welles, Assistant Secre- 
tary (left), and Hugh Gibson, Ambassador to Brazil (right), as they sailed from New York for the Peace Conference 
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a menace against the American 

farmer, and since the farm vote was 

regarded as important in the elec- 
tion, the State Department undertook 
the easy treaties first. They nego- 
tiated treaties with the coffee export- 
ing countries. 

The current conference may push 
this trade program a long way ahead. 
With the endorsement which the 
electorate has by implication given 
to his policies, Mr. Hull may, if the 
atmosphere is good, start in on some 
of the hard treaties. The hardest, of 
course, would be a treaty with Ar- 
gentina, since many of her products 
compete with our own. 

Another highly important step 
may be taken in removing obstacles 
to trade. Tariffs and treaties have in 
the past been the usual instruments 
for regulating the flow and determin- 
ing the channels of trade. Treaties 
take a long time to negotiate and tar- 
iffs take a long time to pass through 
the legislative machine. To-day there 
is a means of affecting trade almost 
instantaneously through the ma- 
nipulation of exchange by executive 
order. This is especially important 
in the Latin American countries, in 
many of which exchange restrictions 
cause foreign funds to be “blocked”’ 
within the country. It is possible that 
the conference will reach a decision 
to apply the most-favored-nation prin- 
ciple to any deal made on foreign 
exchange. 

The United States has developed 
a novel type of trade barrier of its 
own: the sanitary regulation. Some 
years ago we slapped an embargo on 
Spanish tomatoes, because we didn’t 
want any Mediterranean fruit flies 
coming in. No scientist had ever seen 
a Mediterranean fruit fly riding a to- 
mato, but the Department of Agri- 
culture took the line that you never 
can tell, and anyway the tomatoes 
were competition for the American 
farmer. After many protests a scien- 
tific commission investigated, cleared 
the tomatoes of the charge, and the 
embargo was lifted. Argentina is now 
suffering from a similar embargo on 
Patagonian mutton, shut out because 
of hoof and mouth disease. The 
disease complained of is among beef 
cattle in northern Argentina, about 
1500 miles away from the sheep. It is 
like shutting out stuff from Alaska 
because there is disease in Southern 
California. One job of the conference 
will be to establish once and for all 
the principle of sanitary zones, in- 

stead of penalizing whole countries. 
This trade restriction has become so 
frequent that a Congressman who 
was approached to get a tariff through 
on an agricultural product remarked, 
“Don’t waste time on a tariff. All 
we've got to do is find a new bug!” 
More reciprocal trade treaties, fair 
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Congressional Palace in Buenos Aires where the Conference will be held 


play on exchange management, and 
fair play on sanitary regulations 
should be among the chief accom- 
plishments of the conference leading 
to better trade. But the main purpose 
of the conference is peace. It is a 
special conference called at the sug- 
gestion of President Roosevelt on the 
occasion of the conclusion of peace 
between Bolivia and Paraguay. It is 
not one of the regular conferences, 
the eighth of which is scheduled to be 
held at Lima, Peru. Therefore, while 
the economic basis of peace is im- 
portant, the big news of the confer- 





PICTURES, INC. 


Dr. Carlos Saavedra Lamas, leading 
Conference statesman (see page 65) 


ence should be some more purely 
political declaration. 

On the agenda are proposals for 
putting existing peace treaties into 
one general pact, for establishing 
an Inter-American Court of Justice, 
and for limiting armaments. There is 
also a plan for an American League 
of Nations; but many see no need 
for setting up a rival League and feel 
that one World Court is enough for 
present needs. 

The move most likely to make his- 
tory, however, would be a re-affirma- 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine. The 
disappearance of the last free coun- 
try in Africa, despite the protests of 
the League of Nations, made the 
Latin American countries nervous. 
The desire of the dictatorships for 
more colonies and the threats of war 
both in Europe and the Far East 
have made them feel that the coun- 
tries of this hemisphere had better 
get closer together if they are to 
avoid being drawn into any general 
conflict. 

Europe, therefore, may be again 
warned off the Western hemisphere, 
not just by one country, the United 
States, but by all the countries. If, at 
the same time, measures are taken 
to preserve the peace in this hemi- 
sphere and to keep out of troubles 
elsewhere, this special conference 
will be no routine affair but will de- 
serve a place not only in the diplo- 
matic archives but also in the popu- 
lar history books. 
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PAN AMERICA 


PAST 


HE PEOPLE of the United States - 


are unanimous in their devotion 
to the cause of peace among na- 
tions, to the promotion of inter- 
course, and to the settlement of dif- 
ferences by appeals to law and jus- 
tice rather than by the argument of 
force. The world at large is danger- 
ously disturbed. Europe, Asia, and 
Africa are involved in war-like activ- 
ities, or in menacing preparations for 
war. Mr. Roosevelt’s personal ap- 
pearance at the Buenos Aires confer- 
ence is to symbolize, and to express 
in words, the universal desire of North 
America to be free from the spirit of 
aggression and to uphold in every 
feasible way the right of all nations, 
great and small, to live their own 
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BY ALBERT SHAW 


lives in peace. He has frequently 
made use of the phrase “good neigh- 
bor” as a brief expression of our 
motives in foreign policy. We have 
few differences of opinion that are 
carried beyond the coastline; and 
such differences as exist have noth- 
ing to do with aggression or ill-will 
in any direction. 

It happens that our thirteen colo- 
nies were cementing a union that has 
proved to be permanent at the very 
time when they were securing their 
independence. Together they sup- 
ported the Jefferson declaration of 
1776; as a united group they made 
peace in 1783; and in full accord 
they elected George Washington as 
first President in 1788 under the con- 
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WHAT LINCOLN AND JEFF DAVIS SHOULD HAVE DONE. An 1865 sug- 
gestion by Thomas Nast. The Civil War was drawing to a close when the car- 
toonist proposed that North and South cooperate against France and Britain, 


aggressive neutrals. 
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France had set up Maximilian as Emperor of Mexico 


stitution adopted the previous year, 

Spanish America was not similarly 
unified. It was many times more ex. 
tensive than our thirteen colonies, 
stretched between the Appalachians 
and the Atlantic seaboard. Move- 
ments for independence in the Latin- 
ic provinces were virtually simulta- 
neous, but they could not be brought 
together under a supreme leader- 
ship. The largest sweep of military 
and political authority was under 
General Simon Bolivar, who united 
for a brief period the great provinces 
that now constitute several republics 
of the North and West, Caracas be- 
ing his home city. 

Bolivar had gone to Spain for his 
education, but in 1809 when he was 
26 years of age he visited the United 
States on the return journey from 
Europe. With Venezuela in revolt, 
his safest way to reach his native 
land was to come here first and then 
proceed southward on a ship under 
the stars and stripes. He was in- 
spired by the principles of the 
French revolution, and equally by 
the example of the United States. 
He found this country enthusiastical- 
ly encouraging the independence of 
South America. 

At first Bolivar fought under the 
leadership of General Miranda of 
Venezuela, but he soon took rank as 
the foremost leader of the liberation 
movement—the Washington of South 
America. His career of intense ac- 
tivity extended from 1810 to 1830, 
when he died at the early age of 47. 
He had become President of Colom- 
bia in 1821, had assumed the tempo- 
rary presidency of Peru in 1822, and 
had traversed wide areas not as a 
military dictator so much as a pow- 
erful exponent of freedom and the 
new independence. 

By the year 1825 the Spanish co- 
lonial system was broken, except for 
fragments like Cuba and Puerto 
Rico. Bolivar had consolidated Ven- 
ezuela, New Granada (Colombia), 
and Ecuador, with a federal program 
that aspired much farther to the 
southward. But his death came at 
a time when it was plain that the 
series of South American countries 
could not be held together under any 
plan of federal union. They were too 
extensive, and too lacking in means 
of communication. 

Spain was by no means reconciled 
to the loss of her immense American 
empire, including California and 
Texas and comprising all of South 
America except Brazil, which was 
Portuguese. After the downfall of 
Napoleon and the restoration of the 
Bourbons at Paris, the Holy Alliance 
of European sovereigns was prepar- 
ing to support the Spaniards in their 
plans of re-conquest. This was no 
idle menace, and it left the United 
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WHEN THE UNITED STATES SAVED MEXICO. 





In 1864 the nephew of 


Napoleon | set up an Austrian prince, Maximilian, as Emperor of Mexi- 
co. Here the German “Kladderadatsch” pictures the shade of Napo- 
leon warning his nephew, Lovis Napoleon, recalling his own Moscow 


disaster. 


When the Civil War ended, the United States forced 


withdrawal of French troops from Mexico. The republic was restored, 
by Mexicans; and Maximilian was captured, court martialed, and shot. 


States under apprehensions that 
were well founded. 

Only twelve years had elapsed be- 
tween Jefferson’s purchase of the 
great Louisiana country from Napo- 
leon and the Congress of Vienna fol- 
lowing the battle of Waterloo. Na- 
poleon’s transfer of the Louisiana 
country was not regarded as valid by 
the rulers who had dethroned him. 
We had fought our second war with 
the British, but were by no means se- 
cure from further European chal- 
lenge and invasion. 

England was, to some extent, out 
of sympathy with the plans of Rus- 
sia, Austria, France, and Prussia in 
their support of Spain’s revived am- 
bitions. South American independ- 
ence, having broken up the Spanish 
trans-Atlantic trade monopoly, had 
already helped British commerce. 
When, therefore, our government in 
1823 declared its famous Monroe 
Doctrine there was sub-rosa approv- 
al on the part of Mr. Canning, the 
new British Foreign Minister. John 
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Quincy Adams was then Secretary 
of State under President Monroe. 
Mr. Adams believed that England, 
while disliking the idea of Spain’s re- 
covery of her colonial empire, was 
even more afraid that the United 
States might acquire some part of 
the former Spanish possessions. 

The “Monroe Doctrine” assumed 
no authority on the part of the Unit- 
ed States, nor did it involve any ob- 
ligations. It merely stated that we 
had acknowledged the independence 
of these other American republics, 
and could not regard European ef- 
forts to regain control “in any other 
light than as a manifestation of an un- 
friendly disposition toward the Unit- 
ed States.” Perhaps Mr. Canning as- 
sumed that if we were so much op- 
posed to European imperialism on 
our side of the Atlantic we would be 
hesitant about becoming great and 
powerful ourselves by the acquisition 
of any of the liberated territory. 
England did not wish to have us ac- 
quire Florida, hated our annexation 





of Louisiana, and was not unmindful 
of Texas. 

The year after Bolivar died, and 
eight years after the Monroe Doc- 
trine had told Europe and America 
that the new republics must have 
their chance, a conference of these 
new governments was called to meet 
at Panama (1831). Belatedly we de- 
cided to send two delegates, but one 
of them died enroute, and the other 
arrived too late. The Americas were 
at least trying to take first steps in 
the long and difficult schooling of co- 
operation for the general good. 

The battle of New Orleans at the 
start of 1815 had made Andrew Jack- 
son a national hero and had done 
more to confirm our title to the coun- 
try west of the Mississippi than 
treaties or compacts could have ac- 
complished. In due time there came 
about our acquisition of Florida, 
with Jackson as the first American 
governor. He was elected President 
in 1828 and again in 1832. In his 
annual message to Congress, deliv- 
ered December 7, 1835, he declared: 

“Negotiations have been opened at 
Madrid for the establishment of a 
lasting peace between Spain and such 
of the Spanish American govern- 
ments of this hemisphere as have 
availed themselves of the intimation 
given to all of them of the disposi- 
tion of Spain to treat upon the basis 
of their entire independence. It is 
to be regretted that simultaneous ap- 
pointments by all the ministers to ne- 
gotiate with Spain had not been 
made. The negotiation itself would 
have been simplified, and this long- 
standing dispute, spreading over a 
large portion of the world, would 
have been brought to a more speedy 
conclusion.” 

Mexico was still struggling to com- 
plete her independence. President 
Jackson in 1835 was warning our 
restless young men not to cross the 
borders and violate legal neutrality. 
But in the next year, 1836, Texas 
had declared independence; and in 
short order we had recognized the 
“Lone Star Republic.” History too 
often trespasses on the legalities, es- 
pecially as regard the control of un- 
settled territories. We had encour- 
aged Mexico in her long struggle for 
independence from Spain, yet in a 
short time we were engaged in a con- 
test over the future of Texas, a fron- 
tier Mexican state. 

Texas and California were fated 
soon to fall under the control of 
pioneer settlers from the United 
States. Henry Clay was opposed to 
the Mexican war, and he lost the 
presidency in consequence. General 
“Zach” Taylor was also opposed to 
it, but he obeyed orders as a regular 
army officer, and his victories made 
him President in place of his fellow 
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JOHN BULL'S MOVABLE BOUNDARY. A cartoon of the 1895 controversy of 
Grover Cleveland with Britain, over the line between Venezuela and Guiana 


Whig, Mr. Clay, ardent friend of the 
Latin republics. 

Abraham Lincoln was opposed to 
that war; and U. S. Grant, then a 
young army officer who was engaged 
in it (along with Robert E. Lee and 
many other soldiers who afterwards 
were famous on both sides in our 
Civil War), thought to his dying day 
that he had participated in “two un- 
holy wars”. Texas was almost devoid 
of Mexican settlers, and was beyond 
efficient control from Mexico City. 
After almost a century, the Mexican 
loss of Texas and California is seen 
to have been inevitable, although it 
should not have been associated with 
a war between the two neighboring 
republics. 

I should like to dwell at some 
length upon the substantial compen- 
sation rendered to Mexico by the 
United States, less than twenty years 
later, after advantage had been tak- 
en of our own distractions in 1861 to 
regain Mexico as a Europeanized 
empire. 

We had paid to Mexico what was 
then regarded as a respectable sum 
of money for the territory north of 
the Rio Grande that now comprises 
several of our forty-eight states. 
Nothing could have prevented the 
sweep of our adventurous frontiers- 
men across this westward territory, 
and the trespass was condoned. 

We endeavored to compensate 
Mexico, but also we paid a much 
heavier price in another direction. 
We had claimed the whole of the 
Oregon country, and would have had 
it. But the British took advantage 
of our quarrel with Mexico to compel 
us to divide the Oregon region, we 
gave them what is now British Colum- 
bia. We had asserted our claims bold- 
ly; but we could not fight both Mexico 
and England at the same time. 


In that period, almost a century 
ago, main boundary lines in the west- 
ern world were in process of adjust- 
ment. The last important arguments 
in North America resulted in fixing 
our Alaska boundary (under the 
presidency of Theodore Roosevelt) 
and in the acknowledgment of New- 
foundland’s claim to Labrador in a 
long controversy with Canada. These 
two differences were settled by peace- 
ful arbitration. 

Today there is perfect harmony 
along the Rio Grande and along the 
Canadian boundary. But our Civil 
War had shaken the foundations of 
North American tranquillity, and one 
of its immediate effects was the crea- 





tion of the great self-governing con- 
federation known as the Dominion of 
Canada. 

Even more sensational was the ef- 
fect of that Civil War upon the for- 
tunes of our neighbors beyond the 
Rio Grande. The Emperor Louis 
Napoleon, finding Mexico in some do- 
mestic turmoil, and perceiving that 
neither half of the distracted Ameri- 
can republic could help the Mexicans 
to resist invasion, undertook an ex. 
pedition that had ample European 
encouragement. A Hapsburg prince, 
Maximilian (brother of the Austrian 
Emperor Franz Joseph), was placed 
upon a Mexican throne by armed 
forces from Europe. 

No part of that tragic story bhe- 
longs to this article, except for the 
simple statement that what Uncle 
Sam could not do to render neigh- 
borly aid to Mexico in 1861 he was 
able easily to do in 1865. Again 
Mexico was redeemed from European 
domination. 

More than seventy years have 
elapsed since then, and the Mexican 
republic has seen good times and bad 
times, but is on its way upward. We 
were not supposedly taking advan- 
tage of a weaker country a century 
ago, when we disagreed with Mexico 
about Texas. If we were over-asser- 
tive about our “manifest destiny,” 
thoughtful Mexicans feel that we 
made amends when in 1865 we com- 
pelled, the withdrawal of Louis Na- 
poleon’s forces. 

Cuba remained under Spanish rule. 
Our part in its liberation thirty-eight 
years ago remains a clear and vivid 
memory to many survivors. Mr. 





THEODORE ROOSEVELT PARADES HIS BIG STICK around the Caribbean. 
The Santo Domingo episode was foremost at the moment. That republic had 
defaulted debts, and the United States took charge to circumvent Europe 
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Cordell Hull, as younger people 
might like to be told, was Captain of 
Company H, Fourth Tennessee In- 
fantry, in the Spanish-American War 
at the age of twenty-seven, having 
already served several years in the 
legislature as a rising young lawyer. 
Before the United States sent its ex- 
pedition to Cuba, Congress had 
adopted a resolution renouncing all 
intention to bring that island under 
Uncle Sam’s sovereignty. 

Cuba became a member of the 
family of American republics under 
the friendly auspices of the United 
States. Her constitution was a joint 
product of Cuban and American 
statesmanship. Foremost at Wash- 
ington.in Cuban reconstruction was 
Hon. Elihu Root, then Secretary of 
War in the cabinet of President Mc- 
Kinley. I was with Mr. Root at fre- 
quent intervals, and knew well his 
generous motives as he planned for 
a period of Cuban tutelage. After 
three years of struggle against Span- 
ish armies that had reached a total 
of 200,000 men, the devastated island 
needed help as it sought to learn the 
ways of orderly government and 
financial solvency. 

Mr. Root was the author of the 
so-called “Platt amendment” to the 
Cuban constitution (introduced in 
the Senate by Platt of Connecticut). 
Its object was not to hamper Cuba 
or make her a dependency, but 
to assure her against dangerous 
emergencies. Now, after a third of 
a century, by mutual consent in an 
atmosphere of good-will, the Platt 
amendment is abrogated. A new 
reciprocity treaty has been nego- 
tiated. Cuba suffered desperately 
through the collapse of prices after 
the Great War. Economic distress 
too often results in extremes of polit- 
ical disorder. Nevertheless, Cuba 
has made transforming progress in 
many ways since her independence 
was gained in 1898. 

The shores of the Caribbean Sea 
have witnessed many international 
disputes since the days of General 
Bolivar and the acknowledgment of 
independence from Spain a century 
ago. I shall not try even to make a 
list of such controversies, or to pro- 
vide a series of chapter heads. But 
several are to be noted for their his- 
torical significance. 

In 1814 Great Britain had acquired 
what is now British Guiana by ces- 
sion from the Netherlands govern- 
ment. This considerable area ad- 
joins Venezuela on the east. From 


the beginning the Venezuelans dis- 
puted British boundary claims. Dur- 
ing a period of seventy years the 
British had claimed first one line, 
then another, as they adventured in- 
land from the coast, until their max- 
imum claim was asserted in 1895, 
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cartoon of 1928, when the president-elect visited Latin America after his election 


The British refused to arbitrate, and 
the Venezuelans were at the point 
of armed resistance. 

In this periodical I suggested that 
the United States recognize a boun- 
dary line after scientific inquiry by 
a commission to be appointed by 
President Cleveland. In messages to 
Congress Mr. Cleveland adopted that 
view, and a bill was passed unani- 
mously by both Houses providing for 
a commission, as recommended. Five 
men of the highest character, includ- 
ing two federal judges, gave impar- 
tial study to the matters in dispute. 
The British government took sober 
second thought, consented to arbi- 
trate, and secured most of its larger 
claims. 

From our standpoint the question 
at stake was simply this: should a 
European power, holding a trading 
post dating from the period previous 
to the era of independence, push in- 
land and change boundary lines at 
later intervals as it explored for oil 
or began to covet other natural re- 
sources? The only true answer was 
arbitration for the final settlement 
of boundaries. The British were ter- 
ribly upset. They still talk about 
Cleveland’s rude war message. It 
was not a war message, but a re- 
buke to arrogance and to the inso- 
lent treatment of a weak power. 

During the presidency of Theo- 


dore Roosevelt (1901-9) Latin Amer- 
ican concerns and relationships were 
of exceptional importance, and the 
happenings of that time cannot be 
overlooked as the history of our 
hemisphere is recorded. Early in 
1903 several situations gave oppor- 
tunity for the fresh declaration by 
Mr. Roosevelt of our interest in the 
affairs of the Latin American repub- 
lics, in accordance with the spirit of 
the Monroe Doctrine. The subjects 
of several European powers were in 
despair of being able to obtain com- 
pensation for claims due them from 
the government of Venezuela. A 
number of American citizens were in 
the same plight. A joint naval ex- 
pedition was undertaken by Ger- 
many, England, and Italy to block- 
ade Venezuelan coasts, seize ports 
and customhouses, and collect by 
force the sums considered by them 
to be due to their subjects. 

Our government did not wish to 
see even a temporary occupation of 
South American soil by European 
governments on the pretext of col- 
lecting private debts. We were able 
to persuade President Castro on the 
one hand and the European powers 
on the other to send representatives 
to Washington in order to ascertain 
what sums were fairly due under the 
claims. We then undertook to see 
that such claims as were allowed 
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should in due time be paid. The po- 
sition of our government made some 
sensation in Europe and a profound 
impression in South America. 

Our general attitude toward Latin 
America was the more sharply ob- 
served, because at that time we were 
in the thick of negotiations prelim- 
inary to constructing the trans-Isth- 
mian canal. The war with Spain had 
brought that long-dreamed-of proj- 
ect into the domain of actual possi- 
bilities. We had sent the battleship 
Oregon on a memorable voyage from 
the Pacific Coast around the conti- 
nent of South America, to join our 
fleet in Cuban waters and strengthen 
it for the attack upon the Spanish 
squadron. We had realized the need 
of a canal for the sake of better pro- 
tection of both coasts. 

The Panama story is so long and 


complicated that I will pass over a. 


succession of notable events to reach 
conclusions. The small. republic of 
Panama is firmly on its feet. The 
Canal Zone is managed on neighbor- 
ly principles. There are no lingering 
grievances. Panama could not be ad- 
ministered from Bogota under 
changed conditions. Colombia finally 
accepted compensation, and soon 
came to realize the practical advan- 
tages of the Canal, which were hers 
on terms of perfect equality. 

The Canal is a boon to all Latin 
American republics, especially to 
those on the Pacific Coast. Their in- 
tercourse with Europe and with the 
Atlantic seaboard of the United 
States has reached such dimensions 
as to make the Canal quite indispen- 
sable to their convenience and their 
economic prosperity. 

One of the principle reasons for 
the French failure at Panama was 
the frightful death-rate among the 
canal workers, due to uncontrollable 
epidemics. The greatest service to 
the Caribbean regions, as to other 
portions of North America and South 
America, was the successful. war 
waged in that period of canal con- 
struction against yellow ‘fever,~ma- 
larial fever, and the other deadly dis- 
eases of an infectious or contagious 
character. The future development 
of the tropics and adjacent regions 
owes all its hopeful prospects to the 
firm control of these epidemic mala- 
dies by public health administration. 

This again is a thrilling story in 
the progress of civilization. It is 
fully understood and gratefully em- 
phasized throughout Central and 
South America. In addition to gov- 
ernmental agencies, a great work in 
codperation with the public author- 
ities of Latin America was carried 
on by the international health board 
that was organized and financed by 
the Messrs. Rockefeller. 

There is no lingering sentiment in 
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any quarter of the United States 
that should feed the prejudice of 
statesmen or journalists in any Latin 
American country. When our ma- 
rines went to Santo Domingo, the al- 
ternative was an imminent seizure of 
ports by European warships. We 
prevented that occurrence by paying 
Dominican debts to foreign holders, 
Mr. Root had been serving as Secre- 
tary of State in the cabinet of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt for a period of five 
years. Under his direction we guar- 
anteed Santo Domingo’s bonds, and 
administered the custom-houses while 
trying to secure internal reform. 

Our intervention in Haiti had sim- 
ilar motives. The last mission of our 
marines to Nicaragua was by virtue 
of urgent invitations from both polit- 
ical parties, to avert civil war and 
secure an honest election. 

Such interventions, in spite of 
good intentions at Washington, have 
been misunderstood in some quar- 
ters and misrepresented in others. 
President Wilson’s attempts to deal 
with disorder in Mexico by the use of 
our armed forces were confessedly 
mistaken and unfortunate. In this 
periodical they were disapproved at 
the time, although there was nothing 
sinister in Mr. Wilson’s motives. He 
showed ultimate wisdom in bringing 
Argentina, Brazil, and Chile into 
these vexatious controversies, for 
their advice and help. 

If my inferences are to be trusted, 
these efforts in the form of well- 
meant interventions are at an end. 
There will be some agency of a Pan- 
American nature which can use col- 
lective influence for safety and good 
order in the western hemisphere. I 
am not suggesting a league of Amer- 
ican republics with authority to com- 
pel arbitration between states, or to 
prevent domestic chaos in one place 
or another. But at least the United 
States will avoid assumption of any 
single-handed responsibilities for the 
government of the smaller republics, 
much less for the larger ones. 

There is, however, one matter of 
the highest consequence about which 
misunderstandings should be cleared 
away. The United States Navy has 
no war mission, but is a great instru- 
ment for protection and peace. The 
American republics, looking across 
seas at the growth of armaments and 
the rivalries of ambitious govern- 
ments, should be taught by their 
leaders to understand that those who 
seek peace must not regard weakness 
as a source of security. If neutrality 
is to be observed, the United States 
Navy, while protecting the interests 
of this country, will at the same time 
be safeguarding all the other Amer- 
ican nations. It should be strong 
enough for its purposes, and it 
should abandon the delusive theory 








that it can arrange its programs by 
dickering with naval powers. 

The good-will of the present Wash- 
ington government cannot be im- 
pugned. But Secretary Hull and 
President Roosevelt would not wish 
to have it forgotten anywhere that 
their predecessors were intelligent 
and honorable men of like motives, 
Mr. Root as Secretary of State spoke 
with unsurpassed wisdom and breadth 
of view at the conference of Amer- 
ican republics held at Rio de Janerio 
in the summer of 1906. In addition 
to his Brazilian speeches he visited 
Uruguay, Argentina, Chile, Peru, 
Panama, and Colombia. His ad- 
dresses were not only eloquent and 
learned but they were generous and 
sincere. 

The participation of Hon. Charles 
E. Hughes (now Chief Justice) in 
efforts to promote codperation and 
harmony in the western hemisphere, 
when Secretary of State in the years 
following 1921, are remembered with 
appreciation by all Latin American 
statesmen, many of whom are nowin 
attendance at the Buenos Aires con- 
ference. Mr. Hughes was always cor- 
dial in his expressions of admiration 
for the legal and political scholar- 
ship of Latin-American statesmen, 
and for their lofty views of interna- 
tional relations as they looked for- 
ward to the better times to come. 

It is the business of statesmen not 
only to keep up with material and 
social progress but to anticipate. 
When Colonel Lindbergh made his 
flight to Mexico and further south- 
ward, he was pointing the way to a 
marvelous future. Telegraph, tele- 
phone, radio, steamship, highway, 
railway, aviation—all these services 
are to bring great changes through- 
out the western hemisphere, and es- 
pecially in the less developed coun- 
tries of South America, during the 
remainder of the present century. 
They all promote the habit of travel 
and friendly association. We are 
teaching the Spanish language in our 
schools, and they are studying Eng- 
lish in Latin America. 

At Rio, thirty years ago, Mr. Root 
used these words in an address that 
was, from beginning to end, one of 
sound judgment and high sentiment: 
“Let us unite in creating and main- 
taining and making effective an all- 
American public opinion, whose pow- 
er shall influence international con- 
duct and prevent international wrong, 
and narrow the causes of war, and 
forever preserve our free lands from 
the burden of such armaments as are 
massed behind the frontiers of Eu- 
rope, and bring us ever nearer to the 
perfection of ordered liberty. So 


shall come security and prosperity, 


production and trade, learning, the 
arts, and happiness for us all.” 
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TODAY 


PEOPLES AND GOVERNMENTS f 


T IS A common misconception in 

the United States to think of 
Latin America as a unit, whereas in 
fact its twenty nations include coun- 
tries as diversified in general racial 
makeup and political orientation as 
those of Europe. Not only is this 
true of the countries at the two ex- 
tremities of the Latin American ter- 
ritory, Argentina and Mexico—as 
different as Italy and Sweden—but 
of the smaller Central American 
countries. For example, Costa Rica 
and Nicaragua, each with about half 
a million inhabitants and with their 
capitals but an hour and a half away 
from each other by air, have prac- 
tically nothing in common but a 
common language, Spanish. It is, 
however, possible to make a few 
generalizations which will apply in 


-each case to the majority of our 


Latin American neighbors. 

Latin American nationhood was 
largely achieved during the Napole- 
onic wars. In theory, most of the 
revolutionary leaders found their 
mainspring in the French revolu- 
tionary philosophers and the ex- 
ample of the two-generation-old 
United States. When independence 
was established, constitutions were 
enthusiastically patterned after that 
of our own country. But what was 
adopted was merely the form, not 
the substance. The three centuries 
of Spanish tutelage had given Latin 
America no experience in any form 
of government other than an auto- 
cratic one, and the long years of the 
struggle for independence necessari- 
ly led to the emergence of the strong 
man, of whom Bolivar was the pro- 
totype, following the Napoleonic 
rather than the George Washington 
pattern. 

The man-on-horseback still domi- 
nates most of Latin America. Armies 
tend to function as supreme courts, 
and it is armies—like Praetorian 
Guards of Roman imperial times— 
that make and unmake dictators. 
But unlike the modern European 
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dictatorships, which are avowedly 
and philosophically authoritarian, 
Latin American dictatorships are 
republican in form and adhere 
theoretically to the democratic prin- 
ciples of liberty, equality, fraternity. 

The great majority of the twenty 
Latin American countries are now 
governed dictatorially, either by out 
and out militarists or by skilled 
machine politicos. These lands of 
traditionalist tendency are under the 
predominant influence of the land- 
lords and clergy, for the most part, 
and are inclined to cater to big busi- 
ness and foreign investments in 
varying degrees. In one—Mexico— 
a left-wing dictatorship is firmly in 
the saddle. Although it unquestion- 
ably reflects the wishes of the mass 
of the people, the democratic shib- 
boleth of free elections is not taken 
seriously. Effective discipline in 
party ranks, to put into effect rad- 
ical social and economic programs, 
seems much more important to the 
governing clan. In Colombia, the 
liberal group in power might go 
Mexico’s way were it not for the 
continuing influence of the church. 
Lazaro Cardenas and Alfonso Lo- 
pez are presidential key-men of these 
twain, laborite in intent. 

Another pair of countries are 
actual democracies according to 
Swiss or North American standards: 
Costa Rica and Panama. Costa Rica 
has a pure white population tucked 
away on a plateau in Central Amer- 
ica, the descendants of Spanish peas- 
ants who found no natives in their 
area, and hence could neither ex- 
ploit nor marry people of another 
color. Panama, under United States 
influence because of the Canal, func- 
tions along constitutional Yankee 
lines. Thus there are in all of Latin 
America but four examples of devi- 
ation from the Napoleonic legend 
and feudal heritage., 

Uruguay was long held up as the 
outstanding example of Latin Amer- 
ican progress. Her social legisla- 
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JULIUS ARNFELD FROM BLACK STAR 


Two sides of life in and around Rio. 
Above, members of the rural prole- 
tariat. Below, bathers rest on their 
way from the beach to the modern 
apartment houses which overlook 
it. Athletics are the latest fashion 
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tion, free-thinking tendencies, and 
public agencies were likened to New 
Zealand’s. Her democratic executive 
was a Federal Council of Nine, six 
of whose members represented the 
government party, and three the op- 
position. But Gabriel Terra intro- 
duced a personal dictatorship in 
1934, and authoritative decrees have 
tended to dim the liberal luster of 
Montevideo. She can no longer be 
considered the southern pace-maker. 

Three race groupings can be made. 
The great mountain core extending 
from Mexico through Central Amer- 
ica, Colombia, Venezuela, Ecuador, 
Peru and Bolivia, as well as the flat, 
lightly-populated interior of South 
America including Paraguay and 
western Brazil, may be termed Indo- 
American. In some of these regions 
the pure Indian stock predominates, 
in others the mestizo of mixed In- 
dian and Spanish blood, while in 
most a small white class rules; but 
in all, indigenous blood is highly im- 
portant. The independent countries 
of the West Indies, the coastal plains 
along the Caribbean Sea including 
Panama, and northern and central 
Brazil are Afro-American; that is, a 
mixture of Negro and Spanish or 
Portuguese varying in degree from 
Cuba, predominantly white, to Haiti, 


entirely black but for a mulatto up- 
per-class. Argentina, Uruguay, Costa 
Rica, and southern Brazil are pure 
white, mainly Spanish in the first 
three and Portuguese in the latter; 
although Italian emigration to Ar- 
gentina, in particular, has been ex- 
tremely heavy and perhaps a third of 
the Argentine population is Italian 
in origin. Chile is about half white 
and half mestizo. 

The white ruling-classes in mixed 
Latin American countries are of 
European hybrid origin: mostly 
Spanish but with large proportions 
of Germans, Italians, French, and 
British. Buenos Aires alone has 
close to 100,000 bilingual citizens 
of British or Irish origin. President 
Arturo Alessandri of Chile is the 
son of Italian immigrants. Eusebio 
Ayala, recent president of Paraguay, 
is of French Jewish origin. Or again, 

“note the racial composition of any 
Argentine polo team which invades 
North American shores. 

Religion is still an extremely im- 
portant political and social factor in 
Latin American life. Clerical in- 
fluence tends to curtail women’s 
rights, and has much to do with edu- 
cation in all of Latin America except 
Mexico. Brazil, for example, is quite 
without divorce facilities and her 
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General Justo is Argentine dictator 


unhappily married of the Rio de 
Janeiro smart set become unsevered 
in next-door Uruguay, or Paris. Her 
aristocracy originated at the Portu- 
guese court and is uninhibited, gay, 
and none too religious. It is “eight- 
eenth-century enlightened” in feel- 
ing. The Argentine upper crust, on 
the other hand, is very nouveau 
riche, ultra-religious and “stuffy.” 
Feeling far from assured, it goes in 
for the outward proprieties with a 
vengeance. Buenos Aires, basically 
a cattle-town of millionaire stock- 
men, reminds one of yesterday’s Chi- 
cago. Culture is not its high point, 
save for a musically inclined Italian 
population. 

As in all Catholic countries, free- 


masonic lodges were in the past the. 


chief opponents of the churches. 
These free-thinking societies figured 
largely as the liberal opposition in 
early Latin American politics, but 
have tended to lose their importance 
as radical political parties—under 
one name or another—have arisen. 
Such localized influences are more to 
be reckoned with than the recent 
Marxist infiltration which is spread- 
ing exceedingly slowly save in a few 
desperate districts among forgotten 
men. Chile, Peru, and Cuba, because 
they were affected by the world de- 
pression more than their Latin 
American sisters, and the slums of 
certain great South American cities 
may be considered as centers for 
radical agitation. With prosperity 
and no unemployment problem in 
white Latin America and a lack of 
proletarian organization in most of 
Indo-America, unrest is at present 
unimportant elsewhere. 

Brazil is bigger, territorially, than 
the United States. Since she speaks 
Portuguese instead of Spanish and 
finds her chief coffee market in North 
America, she has always been friend- 
ly to Uncle Sam, even following him 
into the World War. British influence 
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Brazilian strongboy: Getulio Vargas 


is strong in the Argentine republic, 
production-center for meat and 
wheat. Chile has been called the 
South American Prussia, militaristic, 
efficient, with German influences 
once predominant. She is now a 
shell of her former self. These are 
the A-B-C powers, the traditional 


South American Big Three. Argen- 


tina has been anti-American; and 
the Chileans have not been very pro. 
Now, with war threatening in 
Europe, there is a tendency toward 
better relations with the Yankee 
Colossus; but Argentina is likely to 
lag behind in the general rap- 
prochement as we cannot take her 
products to the extent we do those 
of her neighbors. Latin American 
business is generally in the hands 
of foreigners, first or second genera- 
tion, or merely “sent out’ for a term 
of years. Your Latin American pre- 
fers “aristocratic” land-owning, or 
law, the open door to stormy do- 
mestic politics. 

There are some striking figures 
within the seried, far-flung ranks of 
Latin America. Here are a few of 
them: 

President Lazaro Cardenas of 
Mexico is the outstanding left-wing 
leader of Latin America, and rulers 
of his type are the hope of the sub- 
merged classes. He is a young man, 
a product of the Mexican revolution 
of 1910 which brought a new mili- 
tary class into power. His early his- 
tory followed that of most of his fel- 
lows in holding important army jobs 
and being a cabinet officer and gov- 
ernor of an important state. He was 
chosen for the presidency by the 
government gang, the National Rev- 
olutionary party, but after election 
departed from the norm of his as- 
Sociates. Instead of giving merely 
lip-service to radical ideas, he put 
them thoroughly into effect. Fur- 
ther than that, he broke with the 
perennial dictator of Mexico from 
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Dominican “benefactor”: Sr. Trujillo 


behind the scenes, General Plutarco 
Calles. Proving himself stronger 
than that Strong Man, he forced the 
latter’s exile. 

The genial dictator of Argentina, 
General Agustin P. Justo, host to 
the forthcoming Pan American Con- 
ference for the Maintenance of Peace, 
has nothing in common with his 
Mexican competitor. The general, 
of good middle-class Spanish stock, 
served for many years in a routine 
garrison post in the Argentine army, 
and suddenly found himself elevated 
to the presidency because of his 
popularity with the army and the 
fact that he was considered safe, 
sane, and conciliatory. He has had 
a wonderful time in his elevated po- 
sition, and has been almost as suc- 
cessful as his Brazilian counterpart, 
President Vargas, in playing several 
ends against the middle, without re- 
sorting to martial law or censorship. 
He looks out for the interests of the 
conservative land-holding class who 
back him, without antagonizing to 
the point of rebellion the politicians 
of the Radical party who represent 
probably 75 per cent of the popula- 
tion of the country in any free 
election. Through it all he has re- 
tained his pleasant smile and foxy- 
grandpa manner. 

General Justo’s minister for for- 
eign affairs, Dr. Carlos Saavedra 
Lamas, who will actually preside 
over the Peace Conference, has had 
so much luck that some of his coun- 
trymen are at last prepared, grudg- 
ingly, to give him credit for great 
ability. He was born with a silver 
spoon in his mouth, the scion of a 
distinguished family, and married 
the daughter of President Saenz 
Pena, who gave Argentina the elec- 
toral laws on which her claims for 
democracy principally rest. He al- 
lows no one to forget either im- 
portant fact. 

Saavedra Lamas has few friends, 


WIDE WORLD 


Cardenas of Mexico is social-minded 


but can probably remain foreign min- 
ister of Argentina for many years 
because of his success in making 
Buenos Aires a world capital. Under 
his regime his capital city has been 
the scene of the first Eucharistic 
Congress to be held in Latin Amer- 
ica, the Pan American Commercial 
Conference of 1935, and the Chaco 
Peace Conference of 1935. Further- 
more, Saavedra Lamas fathered the 
peace pact usually called by his 
name, a treaty to end all treaties; 
has presided over the assembly of 
the League of Nations, and is an 
active candidate for the Nobel Peace 
prize. His cup ran over when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt tossed the Pan Amer- 
ican Peace Conference into his hospi- 
table lap. 

President Getulio Vargas of Bra- 
zil is one of the world’s great poli- 
ticians. He dictates by the velvet- 
glove method, by machine influence 
rather than by violent men in col- 
ored shirts. There are no real po- 
litical parties in Brazil. In the na- 
tional assembly the deputies sit by 





Cuban militarist: The famed Batista 
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states regardless of their political 
creeds, and not in any right-left 
grouping. Control of each state is in 
the hands of a crowd of local bosses, 
and control of the nation depends 
upon the support of the more im- 
portant state crowds. Vargas’ po- 
litical genius is shown by the fact 
that he still dominates the national 
field although he has lost control of 
his native state, Rio Grande do Sul, 
which originally brought him into 
power. He makes much of the local 
red scare, although communism is 
even weaker in Brazil than in the 
United States. Vargas employs mar- 
tial law and censorship as his tools, 
but is enlightened rather than a 
brute of blood-and-iron. Just now 
Brazil is prosperous, but the manipu- 
lation of so vast an area taxes the 
dictatorial genius even of the great 
little Getulio. 


If Vargas is among the best, Gen- ° 


eralissimo Rafael Trujillo of the 
Dominican republic is perhaps the 
worst. This big negrocrat learned 
his trade from the U. S. marines 
when those leathernecks were in 


Dominican occupation. He is said 
to be financially interested in an in- 
surance company, a shoe factory, a 
salt monopoly, and the nation’s cat- 
tle and dairy products, and is a very 
wealthy land-owner. He dictates by 
the grace of God, so he says, and to 
prove it had the name of his capital 
changed from Santo Domingo, as it 
was christened by the founder, 
Christopher Columbus, to Ciudad 
Trujillo. One of his cabinet officers 
shows his belief in the general’s di- 
vine guidance by having an electric 
sign over the street door of his 
house reading “God and Trujillo”. 
His dusky military gang is tough 
ard ruthless, and the island oppo- 
sition has wilted away. He has been 
in power since 1930, and is now 44 
years old. His 6-year-old natural 
son is a colonel in the Dominican 
army. He got the job when he was 3. 

The power behind the throne in 
Cuba is Colonel Batista, whose first- 
name is Fulgencio. He jumped to 
fame as a sergeant, and is now chief- 
of-staff. He is mostly Indian, and 
has been a farm-hand, barber, ditch- 


digger, brakeman, stenographer. He 
looks very mongoloid, detests com- 
munists, has never been outside of 
Cuba. He is seldom in the head- 
lines, but is always on (or behind) 
the spot. Hardworking, he is by na- 
ture suspicious and has few personal 
friends. With the Cuban army, how- 
ever, he is very popular, making cer- 
tain that it always receives its pay, 
and thus makes and unmakes presi- 
dents. Batista came into the lime- 
light in 1933, when ex-dictator Ma- 
chado decamped amid storm and 
stress. 

Richest of all South Americans 
and one of the world’s top-wealthiest 
is a Bolivian half-caste: Tin King 
Simon Patino. He and his family 
have lived in Paris for many years. 
He served as Bolivian minister to 
France without remuneration, say- 
ing many times what his salary 
would be by acquiring exemption— 
as a diplomat—from French taxation 
on his many political residences in 
Paris and French watering-places. 
He is said to have aided materially 
in financing the Bolivian military 
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 Lieaksciun cusses 26. SIGART GARNO ...660.5.. Petroleum, cacao, coffee... 19.4 34 
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ARSE SPER . 16.6 767,168 MEXICO, D. F. ...... aan, non-ferrous met- 271.5 ° 61 
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NICARAGUA... 1.1 49,200 MANAGUA .......... Citi. 9.8 59 
ded ou cus vacaoeis 5 33,667 PANAMA ................ Bananas, cacao................. 17.1 53 
PARAGUAY... :50.0050020000055 1.0 61,647 ASUNCION .......... Quebracho, cotton, hides... 15.9 mn 
Ne iicrcxDoisinsdtvisiasbachsontes 6.1 ARNO GHA once Cotton, sugar, copper, pe- 109.8 27 
RE Ree 
| EERE ees 2.0 72,153 MONTEVIDEO ........ ee ee 104.3 15 
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|’ RRR aeer anes 120.0 7,970,000 2,676.0 
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machine in the hopeless Gran Chaco 
war, an exception to his general rule 
of not indulging in philanthropy 
within his own country. His Andes 
tin-miners lead squalid lives while 
their lord and master disports him- 
self abroad. 

Latin American political economy 
—outside of Mexico and Colombia— 
may be summed up as follows: The 
landlords and professional men, 
largely of Hispanic origin, are in 
alliance with the big business men, 
mostly foreigners or the sons of 
foreigners. These privileged orders 
are based on a vast agricultural and 
mining proletariat, ground down but 
lacking class-consciousness for the 
most part. The proletarians are of 
Indian or mixed blood as a rule, 


BUSINESS AN 


ATIN AMERICA is a group of one- 
crop countries, each isolated 
from the others. Only a few of the 
countries, notably Argentina, pro- 
duce even all the food they need for 
an adequate diet. As a result these 
countries are very sensitive to world 
conditions and may be put in a 
desperate position when world trade 
is bad. Chile, for example, used to be 
regarded as a very rich nation. Her 
two chief “crops” are copper and 
nitrates. When the price of copper 
collapsed and nitrates were given 
a run by the synthetic product, 
Chile faced starvation. The process 
of becoming agriculturally self suf- 
ficing has been a painful one. 

The extent to which the one or 
two crop generalization holds is 
startling. In a recent year tin 
accounted for 73 per cent of Bo- 
livia’s exports, coffee for 90 per 
cent of Salvador’s. Coffee from 
Brazil and Columbia, petroleum 
from Venezuela, meats and wool 
from Uruguay are the items which 
regularly make up over two-thirds 
of the goods shipped out. 

The reason for this condition lies 
largely in the nature of the land. 
In comparison with the United 
States and Europe, Latin America 
contains a relatively small area 
suited to diversified agriculture and 
industry. This area is found in 
northern Argentina, Uruguay and 
southern Brazil. But even here 
there is not the coal and iron which 
form the basis of a modern industri- 
al civilization. 

In this area, however, there has 
been a movement toward greater 
self sufficiency. The great export 
surplus of agricultural products has 
been maintained, while at the same 
time local manufacturing has been 
built up. Most of the new plants are 
engaged in making light products; 
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though sometimes white, as in the 
Argentine. These abject masses are 
only beginning to stir after centuries 
of harsh feudalism. Their more 
articulate leaders reject indignantly 
the Spanish heritage, remembering 
Cortes, Pizarro, and successors to 
their brutality. 

The rulers of Latin America may 
be white aristocrats, or they may be 
of humble mixed origin. In the lat- 
ter case they will probably have 
come up through the ranks of the 
army, whose personnel is proletarian. 
But whether their origins be high or 
low, their administrations tend to be 
in the interest of the landlords and 
big business men. There are notable 
exceptions, but these serve to prove 
the rule. 


D RESOURCES 


the simpler sorts of consumer goods 
such as textiles, garments, shoes, 
kitchen ware, pharmaceuticals. Some 
plants were started with local or 
European capital, but many repre- 
sent the migration of businesses 
from the United States. 

A recent study shows that before 
1910 only one American company 
had established a branch plant in 
South America’s temperate zone. 
Now there are sixty-six. Fifty of 
them went there after 1920. Twenty- 
one of them were established in the 
four years from 1930 to 1933. Tar- 
iff barriers and an increasing feel- 
ing of nationalism have had a part 
in forcing this movement, but there 
is also a distinct economic advantage 
in turning out many products close 
to the market. There is no reason, 
for instance, why cotton and wool 
should be shipped around the world 
to be converted into cloth and then 
sent back again to the countries 
which produced them in the first 
place. 

The growth in local light manu- 
facturing in South America has done 
a lot for prosperity. Argentina, 
Brazil and Uruguay are now boom- 
ing. Supplying all their own food 
needs and much of their own con- 
sumer goods, an increasing amount 
of their export surplus can be con- 
verted into new capital goods. 
There is no unemployment in Brazil, 
and in agriculture there is a labor 
shortage. 

In the other countries the situa- 
tion is not so promising, although 
there has been some recovery in the 
prices of the commodities on which 
they depend. Cuba has taken to 
heart the lesson in the sugar col- 
lapse and is now supplying some 
of its own potatoes, dairy products 
and eggs, formerly imported from 
the United States. 
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Above, white lines show territory 
within ten miles of a railroad. 
Below, population. Where railroads 
are few, it is primitive. West coast 
masses are Indian, east coast black. 
Masses are white only in the south. 
































The competition of the tropics of 
the Far East has retarded develop- 
ment in tropical South America. 
The most famous example is rub- 
ber, the production of which was al- 
most entirely shifted from the valley 
of the Amazon to Malaya. Another 
similar product is tapioca, which has 
many industrial uses as an adhesive, 
as well as its use as a food starch. 
This plant also is a native of Brazil 
and is still cultivated there for local 
consumption as a bread flour. But 
almost all the world trade in it is 
now supplied by the Dutch East 
Indies. 

It is claimed that the labor avail- 
able in Malaya is far more efficient 
than the sparse population of cen- 
tral Brazil and that the pay it de- 
mands is less. It is also clear that the 
management of the capital put into 
the estates in the Far East has been 
highly competent, whereas in Bra- 
zil the trade relied upon wild 
growth and unsupervised native 
gatherers. Where thorough-going 
organization has been applied to 
tropical products-in this hemisphere, 
as in the banana trade, results have 
been very satisfactory. 


TRADE WITH U. S. 


Even though the trade with the 
Latin American tropics has not been 
what it might be, it has formed an 
important part of the external trade 
of the United States. All Latin 
American trade was about twenty 
per cent of our total trade last year, 
while trade with us accounted for 
about thirty per cent of Latin Amer- 
ica’s outside business. Most of our 
trade was with the tropical area, in 
which we do over half the business. 

The trade of Latin American 
countries with one another is al- 
most negligible. This is due to the 
similarity of their products, chiefly 
raw materials. They need to import 
manufactured products. It also is 
due in some measure to their isola- 
tion from one another. 

There are few railroads, except in 
Argentina, and fewer roads. In Ar- 
gentina it would seem as if the rail- 
roads had kept the highways in 
abeyance. There is no all-weather 
road from Buenos Aires to the most 
popular seaside resort, Mar del 
Plata. The road to Chile is open 
only a few months out of the year. 
Argentina, however, has recently 
got started on a big road-building 
program. There is little overland 
communication between countries, 
either by rail or road. The new 
road from Caracas in Venezuela to 
Bogota in Colombia is one of the few 
through routes. 

There has been much talk of a Pan 
American highway, and it is sched- 
uled for discussion at the confer- 





ence. At present the highway is 
through from the Texas border to 
Mexico City and beyond. The sea- 
son for using this highway is now 
beginning. By the end of 1936 it 
is estimated that 40,000 tourists 
from the United States will have 
used it. Plans call for taking the 
highway to the Canal by 1940, but 
from there on its future is obscure. 

The day may come, however, 
when Yankee families in trailers 
honk their way down the west coast 
of South America and over the An- 
des into Brazil and Argentina. That 
would be a new and unpredictable 
chapter in international migration, 
and it might be a very good one. 
Pan Americanism would become 
more real. 


FOREIGN INVESTMENT 


In the meanwhile, however, busi- 
ness with Latin America is done at 
arm’s length by large corporations. 

It is rather vaguely estimated 
that the United States has five bil- 
lion dollars invested in all Latin 
America. A fairly precise estimate 
of our investments in Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile and Uruguay has been 
made, and shows a total for these 
countries of one and a half billions. 
Half of this amount is in utility 
companies, about a quarter in mines 
and the remaining quarter in manu- 
facturing. If we add in steamship 
lines and count up the oil and min- 
ing investments north of these coun- 
tries and the sugar investments in 
Cuba and banana lands in Central 
America, together with government 
bonds, a figure of five billion might 
be approached: but it looks like an 
outside figure. British investments 
in Latin America appear to be con- 
siderably larger than ours. Six 
billion dollars is an inside figure for 
their capital in the area and is based 
on the value of Latin American se- 
curities listed on the London Stock 
Exchange. The biggest British in- 
vestment is in railways, about two 
and a half billion dollars, mostly in 
Argentina and Brazil. This has not 
increased much since the period be- 
fore the war. The biggest increase 
in British investments, as in our 
own, has come in the mining and 
general manufacturing division, Great 
Britain’s holdings in this field now 
totalling over a billion and a half 
dollars, a more than fifty per cent 
jump over pre-war figures. 

To give a quick picture of some 
of the enterprises which this capital 
represents, we give the following 
notes on some of the American 
companies active in Latin America. 


TRANSPORT 


Most of us do not think of Latin 
America, any more than we think of 








Europe, without also thinking of a 
boat. The most familiar companies 
doing business between the United 
States and the countries to the south 
of us are the steamship lines. The 
Grace Line runs through the Canal 
and down the West coast. The United 
Fruit Company’s “Great White Fleet” 
covers the Caribbean. The Munson 
Line and the Furness-Prince Line 
(British owned) run down the east 
coast to Buenos Aires. From New 
York across the Caribbean they com- 
pete for passengers with Royal Neth- 
erlands, New York & Cuba Mail 
(former Ward Line), and with the 
new Porto Rico Line. The flying 
boats of Pan American Airways cover 
the Caribbean and both coasts of the 
continent. The time from New York 
to Buenos Aires via the west coast 
and across the Andes (the quickest 
route) is now four and a half days. 

The first two companies are more 
than just carriers. Grace started as 
a trading concern in Peru at about 
the time of our Civil War. To-day it 
is not only a huge shipping enter- 
prise with a fleet led by its four 
modern “Santa” liners, but it oper- 
ates many of its own investments 
in the countries on the west coast of 
South America. For Grace not only 
trades as importer, exporter and 
agent in many sorts of goods, but 
also owns and runs textile mills in 
Peru and Chile, has 15,000 acres of 
sugar lands in Peru, an investment 
in silver and tin mines in Bolivia, a 
group of chain stores, and in Colom- 
bia a big coffee business. 

Grace also operates the airline 
down the west coast and across the 
Andes to Buenos Aires in conjunc- 
tion with Pan American Airways. 
Grace’s total investment is estimat- 
ed at $60,000,000, and it attributes 
its growth to the careful training of 
young men in its service. 

United Fruit Company is the un- 
disputed colossus of the Caribbean, 
its total investment being over a 
quarter of a billion dollars. Here 
again, its fleet of nearly one hundred 
ships are only a part of the picture. 
It does half of the world’s banana 
trade, and ranks as one of the five 
largest sugar growers. It has 120,- 
000 acres in bananas and buys more 
of the fruit from private planters. 
It has 100,000 acres in sugar and 
50,000 in cocoa. 

Banana harvesting is one of the 
wonders of straight line assembly in 
agriculture. When the ship approach- 
es harbor, word is wired inland. The 
cutters go out. The banana stems 
are taken a short distance to the 
light railway running through the 
plantation. The train meets the ship 
at the dock, and the ship pulls out 
as soon as loaded. The bananas 
hardly stop moving from the time 
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they leave the tree until they arrive 
in an American or European port. 
The work of United Fruit in estab- 
lishing healthy cities in places carved 
out of the jungle is one of the most 
convincing proofs that tropical de- 
velopment is perfectly feasible if it 
is done with sufficient skill and on 
the right scale. 

These two great American com- 
panies, Grace and United Fruit, are 
now finding that there is not only an 
increased business interest in Latin 
America, but also a growing tourist 
trade. Caribbean cruises have been 
immensely popular in the last few 
years, and the big Panama Pacific 
liners operating between New York 
and Los Angeles have touched Latin 
America at Havana and the Canal 
Zone since the canal was opened in 
1915. Now the travel is extending 
even further south. Thomas Cook, 
that veteran travel pioneer, has just 
made a survey of South American 
countries and reports greatly in- 
creased first class hotel accommoda- 
tions to take care of the flow of 
tourist trade from this country. Cun- 
ard and Hapag-Lloyd are featuring 
Latin American cruises. The Holland 
America Line is sending the Rotter- 
dam around the southern continent 
this year instead of going to the 
Mediterranean. 

Transport within the Latin Ameri- 
can countries is not always such a 
luxurious affair as transport to them. 
The only great railway network is in 
Argentina. And that is British 
owned. Three systems radiate out 
from Buenos Aires, one to the North- 
west, another to the west, a third to 
the south. Another British railway 
is the short line from Sao Paolo, 
Brazil down to Santos on the coast. 
It is famed as the richest railway in 
the world. It hauls the coffee crop. 

Roads are still in a rudimentary 
state of development. They are good 
in Cuba and Uruguay, they are get- 
ting to be good in Colombia and Ar- 
gentina, and plans for building are 
reported elsewhere. But visitors who 
plan to take their cars for extended 
touring would do well to get thor- 
ough information on the condition of 
roads and the expected weather be- 
fore plotting out routes on a map. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The telegraph systems in most Lat- 
in American countries are govern- 
ment monopolies, as they are in 
Europe. Most telephones, however, 
are operated by International Tele- 
phone and Telegraph with headquar- 
ters in New York. They have 300,000 
telephones in Argentina, by far the 
majority of those in the country. 
Their 60,000 telephones in Chile give 
them over 90% of the stations in the 
country. They have 16,000 stations 
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in Peru and have just put Lima on an 

automatic dial system. They do prac- 
tically all the telephone business in 
Cuba. In Brazil they have only the 
southern province around Porto Ale- 
gre. The rest of Brazil is taken care 
of by that Canadian utility giant, the 
Brazilian Traction, Light & Power. 
In Mexico the business is about even- 
ly divided with the Swedish firm of 
Ericcson. International Tel and Tel 
connects all of its stations with the 
world telephone network, through 
which 93% of the telephones in ex- 
istence can be reached. 

International also operates a cable 
through the Caribbean to the Canal 
and from there down the west coast, 
with a land line to Buenos Aires and 
another cable over the bay to Monte- 
video and up to Rio. Radio stations 
supplement the cables between im- 
portant points, but cannot carry the 
heavy traffic of the cables and do not 
provide the secrecy. 

Vigorously competing with Inter- 
national in this business is R.C.A., 
with powerful radio stations at im- 
portant points. International, how- 
ever, gets most of the business in 
coffee quotations because of the 
greater capacity of its cables in con- 
trast to radio, and because it set up 
especially for this business. Western 
Union has a cable which picks up the 
cable of the British owned Western 
Cable Company in the Barbados. This 
British cable goes down the east 
coast of South America. 


BANKING 


The United States came lateintothe 
business of banking abroad. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Act of 1913 permitted 
the operation of foreign branches, 
and in the following year the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York opened 
its first foreign branch in Buenos 
Aires. To-day it is easily the leading 
banking institution in Latin America 
as a whole, with forty branches scat- 
tered through those countries. Its 
function. is to finance industry, 
whether the trade involved has any- 
thing to do with the United States 
or not. 

In Buenos Aires it finances locally- 
owned ranches and makes provision 
to meet their payrolls. It makes loans 
to local and foreign customers. Its 
competitors are the native Bank of 
the Nation, an English bank which 
is an affiliate of Barclay’s, one of 
England’s “big five’, the French & 
Italian Bank, a German bank, and 
another American bank, the First of 
Boston, which built its business in the 
wool trade, a Boston specialty. In 
Chile and in some other countries Na- 
tional City is the government’s fiscal 
agent and so has an official standing. 
It finances large cotton and coffee 
movements from Brazil and sugar in 
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Cuba and elsewhere. It has become a 
vital part of Latin America’s com- 
mercial structure. 


INDUSTRIAL 


The Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey has long been active in for- 
eign trade. In South America it has 
the outstanding storage and distrib- 
uting facilities for all petroleum 
products. Standard of New Jersey 
has been active in the development 
of the Venezuela fields, along with 
the Anglo-Dutch Shell interests and 
Mr. Mellon’s Gulf Refining Company. 
The drillers in this rich area are now 
being joined by Socony Vacuum. 

Three of the great Andean copper 
properties are in American hands. 
One ‘is part of the Anaconda Com- 
pany, another a part of Kennecott, 
representing the Guggenheim inter- 
ests; the third is Cerro de Pasco. 

American utility interests are rep- 
resented principally by American & 
Foreign Power, a subsidiary of Elec- 
tric Bond & Share. This company has 
properties valued at over haif a bil- 
lion dollars in eleven of the Latin 
American countries. About a million 
electrical customers are served in 
some 900 communities. 

Ford and General Motors have each 
made large investments in assembly 
plants and service branches through- 
out Latin America. To the assembly 
plants are sent chassis and bodies. 
There they are put together and the 
bodies are painted or adapted to local 
needs. Some of the plants turn out 
the special truck bodies required by 
local conditions. : 

Much of the meat packing business 
is conducted by the great concerns 
who learned their business in Chi- 
cago. Armour, Swift and Wilson have 
large plants at the shipping points in 
Argentina, Uruguay and Brazil. They 
ship almost all of their output to 
England and the continent of Europe 
and they compete with each other 
and with Lord Vestey’s great British 
concern which owns ranches as well 
as packing houses. 

Most thoroughly international of 
American companies is the organiza- 
tion which has taken Singer sewing 
machines into every corner of the 
world. Singer is represented in every 
Latin American city. It does all of its 
own selling, financing and collecting. 
Competition is keen, especially from 
the Germans, but Singer is holding 
its own. It is getting a share in the 
industrial business resulting from the 
steady growth in the garment in- 
dustry. 

Another old timer in the South 
American trade is International Har- 
vester, whose machines have helped 
to build up the wheat and corn pro- 
duction of the Argentine pampas. 
They have seventeen distributing 
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points in South America, five in Cen- 
tral America, but do no manufactur- 
ing there. In Cuba, however, they 
have 5,000 acres in sisal, from which 
they make binder twine. 

All of the long line of Yankee no- 
tions of which the sewing machine 
was among the first are to be found 
represented in Latin America. Gen- 
eral Electric, Westinghouse, Interna- 
tional Business Machines, Ingersoll 
Rand and many another are hot on 
the scent of new business. Most of 
the steel companies are there, com- 
peting with each other and with the 
Belgians, Germans and _ English. 
Stocks of steel are now seldom kept 
on hand, but engineering services are 
offered to get sales. 

Construction of all types has called 
for the services of American engi- 
neering concerns and probably will 
do so again. Ulen & Company has 
been one of the most active of these 
firms in South America. Ulen built 
water and sanitation works in Uru- 
guay, Brazil, Colombia and Bolivia. 
In the latter country they built a 
railway of 128 miles a few years ago. 
In San Luis, a city of northern Bra- 
zil, they built and still operate most 
of the public utilities. Prominent in 
harbor work is the Frederick Snare 


LATIN AMERICA 


OU AMERICANS of the United 

States have a vague idea that 
Latin Americans as a whole have 
generally disliked and distrusted 
you and seem to find it surprising. 
It is, however, a comparatively easy 
fact to explain if you will just take 
into consideration some aspects of 
history on this side of the Atlantic 
and try to understand our point of 
view. 

In colonial days Latin America 
was completely isolated from Saxon 
America and all of Europe except 
its mother countries, Spain and 
Portugal. The only contact that the 
Latin colonials had with Anglo Sax- 
ons came through being the hosts to 
the unwelcome raids of British 
armed expeditions, sacking coastal 
towns. Most of these exploits of 
pillage and rapine were those of 
pirates and freebooters, but many 
were carried out by the regular 
forces of the British Crown. Citi- 
zens of the British colonies which 
later became the United States took 
part in some of these expeditions— 
Mt. Vernon was named by Lawrence 
Washington for the Admiral who 
was his commander in a raid on the 
oldest Spanish city in South Ameri- 
ca, the fabulous Cartagena of the 








Corporation, who built the new docks 
at Callao, Peru, and are now building 
a dry dock there. Stone & Webster 
put up the office building in Buenos 
Aires for the First National Bank of 
Boston as well as assembly plants for 
both Ford and General Motors. The 
George Fuller Company and the 
Foundation Company have also done 
important work. Warren Brothers 
have been the leading road builders. 


FARM PRODUCTS 


It seems, from this brief review of 
some of the representative activities 
of our business firms in Latin Amer- 
ica, that all the emphasis is on the 
traditional Yankee skill in manufac- 
turing and organizing. This is cer- 
tainly prominent, for it is this type 
of activity that is so organized that 
it gets a name and attention. Yet it 
is an important fact to remember 
that the anonymous products of our 
farms and fisheries also enter this 
trade heavily. Only forty per cent of 
our exports to Latin America are 
automobiles, radio, shoes, machines 
and other articles made in mills and 
factories. Sixty per cent of our ex- 
ports were such items as potatoes, 
pork products, milk, fruits, salt fish 
and cereals, 
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Indies, founded almost a century 
before the first permanent Anglo- 
Saxon settlement was established 
in the western hemisphere. The be- 
ginning of relations between Latin 
and Saxon Americans was therefore 
hardly calculated to make our an- 
cestors harbor any deep feelings of 
affection for yours. 

The establishment of your inde- 
pendence gave an example for those 
of our forebears who first organized 
movements for freedom. Few of 
these leaders, however, had any 
practical acquaintance with the 
United States and the main effect of 
the North American revolution on us 
was that it gave us a model on which 
to pattern our republics when we 
won our liberty. This was not, 
however, a boon as the troubled his- 
tory of most of the countries to the 
south of what you call the Rio 
Grande and what we term the Rio 
Bravo del Norte has shown. The 
constitutions which we modeled aft- 
er yours were not fitted to our tem- 
perament or background. 

To the average North American 
the Monroe Doctrine is, of course, 
the cornerstone of all relations be- 
tween the United States and the rest 
of the American countries. He has 
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been taught to believe that we owe 
the maintenance of our independ- 
ence to the enunciation of this doc- 
trine, warning Europe to keep its 
hands off of this half of the world, 
and that it is the moral force of 
the United States which has kept the 
twenty-one nations of this continent 
intact from foreign aggression. He 
cannot understand why we appear to 
resent and oppose the Monroe Doc- 
trine and if he thinks of our side of 
this story at all, merely dismisses us 
as ungrateful receivers of bounty. 
We, however, pride ourselves on 
being realists and on going behind 
fine words to see on what they are 
based. Those of us who have read 
history with some care—and we 
have had more leisure to do that 
than has the typical North Ameri- 
can—know something of the forces 
which were operating in Europe in 
the early days of our independence. 
We know that Great Britain, in its 
general attempts to oppose the ex- 
pansion of the Holy Alliance of Rus- 
sia, Austria, and Spain, was as in- 
terested in preserving the integrity 
of the new Spanish-speaking coun- 
tries of America as was the United 
States. We have seen many in- 
stances in which British foreign 
policy has taken advantage of North 
American idealism and naiveté to 
pull its chestnuts out of the fire and 
historians tell us that the great Lord 
Canning, British Foreign Minister, 
was the little bird who whispered 
the idea of the Monroe Doctrine 
into American diplomatic ears. 


THE UNFORTUNATE PAST 


But the origin of the Monroe 
Doctrine after all means much less 
than its practical application. There 
your record seems to us very black. 
Leaving aside for the moment the 
fact that the doctrine wasn’t always 
successful in keeping Europe out of 
Latin America, you have indulged 
in plenty of aggression yourselves. 
While we realize that the Monroe 
Doctrine contains no promise to 
keep hands off yourselves, that 
doesn’t make us any happier about 
your conduct. 

We cannot forget that you took 
by conquest from our northernmost 
sister, Mexico, what is today one- 
third of your area, including the 
great states of Texas, and Califor- 
nia—yes, we know that you annexed 
Texas as an independent republic 
but your adventurers seized it from 
us. Florida also figures in the his- 
tory books as a peaceful cession— 
from our mother country, Spain— 
but it was sold to you after Andrew 
Jackson had to all intents and pur- 
poses taken possession of it. 

Memory of your methods of con- 
tinental expansion might be dimmer 
in our minds were it not for your 
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record in the Caribbean in the first 
two decades of this century. The 
story of Cuba, Haiti, the Dominican 
republic, Nicaragua and Panama 
has been told to you by your own 
publicists while many of your men 
of middle-age got their first train- 
ing for service in the World War 
by marching into Mexico and back 
out again. 

One thing which your historians 
have not told you is that in earlier 
days you were high-handed not only 
in the Caribbean but in those of our 
countries which are most advanced 
in culture and civilization. Few of 
you have heard the story of how the 
crew of an American warship in the 
great harbor of Valparaiso, Chile, 
rioted while on shore leave and how 
you made armed demonstrations 
demanding indemnities for the death 
of some of your sailors, forgetting 
entirely the Chileans who were 
‘killed on their own soil. There are 
also not many of you who know that 
the commander of another American 
war vessel forcibly deposed the Ar- 
gentine Governor of the Argentine 
Islas Malvinas (Falkand Islands to 
you and your British cousins) be- 
cause he had insisted that American 
whalers who wintered there comply 
with Argentine regulations, and re- 
moved him and his staff to the main- 
land. A few years later the Brit- 
ish occupied the Islands and con- 
tinue to hold them to this day with 
no protest from you as to any vio- 
lation of the Monroe Doctrine. 

So far as defending us from 
European aggression or preventing 
European systems of government 
from being established on this con- 
tinent are concerned we are not so 
sure, although European armies and 
navies have not caused us as much 
damage as your own. We remem- 
ber that Peru had already estab- 
lished its independence when the 
Monroe Doctrine was enunciated 
but that you did not keep Spanish 
fleets from waging war on her for 
a number of years thereafter. We 
likewise recall the French adventure 
into Mexico during and after your 
Civil War and the short-lived em- 
pire of Maximilian in that ill-fated 
country. It was not your Union 
veterans who restored Mexico to 
democratic government but the le- 
gions of a full-blooded Indian, Beni- 
to Juarez. 

So much for how little your ac- 
tions as a country have done in the 
past to make us trust and believe in 
you. The Americans you send 
abroad, representatives of your 
government and your huge business 
interests, have on the whole not 
done much more. Some of your big 
companies have been almost as im- 
perialistic as your government in 
its most expansionist days. In 
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An Argentine caricature of Theodore 
Roosevelt, in a period when Latin 
Americawassuspicious of ourmotives 


Central America on more than one 
occasion revolutions have been fi- 
nanced by American corporations 
with special interests in the partic- 
ular country; puppet governments 
subservient to these interests have 
on occasion been set up. Since, un- 
til recently, the unfilled frontiers of 
your own country presented oppor- 
tunities for all, the finest type of 
American has stayed at home where 
greater opportunities were offered 
than in uncertain adventures abroad. 
In contrast to the British and Ger- 
mans, who have had an almost inex- 
haustible store of bright and well- 
trained young men to send abroad 
on commercial pursuits, your agents 
have largely been the adventurers, 
the comparative failures and the 
blusterers who could not find a place 
at home. 


FAITH IN THE FUTURE 


I am sorry if I have presented a 
dismal picture but it is a true one 
of what has prevailed until the last 
few years. Fortunately, there is a 
much rosier one today and we hope 
as sincerely as any of you that it 
will become increasingly so. For 
this to be the case, however, it is 
necessary for North Americans to 
realize why in the past we have 
been suspicious of them and their 
country so that the errors on your 
part which have caused our past 
attitude may not be repeated. 

There is no question but that to- 
day we have a feeling of greater 
confidence and faith in you and your 
government than we have ever had 
before. There is a fundamental 
reason for this. While we have in 
the past often had good words from 
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you, deeds have not borne the words 
out. During the past few years we 
have found for the first time that the 
resounding speeches of your leaders 
as to the necessity for being good 
neighbors, for keeping hands off, 
and for putting into effect a new 
deal—in continental relations as well 
as within your great country—have 
found real expression in actions. 

Most of us lay the beginning of 
your good neighbor policy of at- 
tempting to understand your Amer- 
ican sister nations and respecting 
their rights to the mission of the 
late Dwight W. Morrow as Am- 
bassador to Mexico. Before leav- 
ing Mexico nine years ago, Mr. Mor- 
row at a farewell dinner given to 
him by his Englewood, New Jersey, 
neighbors, expressed his intention to 
deal with his new Mexican neigh- 
bors as he had with them and re- 
marked upon how easy it was to be 
a good neighbor with understanding 
and sympathy. Mr. Morrow went to 
Mexico at a time when relations be- 
tween the United States and Mexico 
were at their lowest ebb. By a 
combination of complete simplicity, 
honesty, industry and _ intelligence 
he within a few months completely 
reversed the previously existing sit- 
uation and established relations of 
complete mutual trust and confi- 
dence with the leaders of the Mexi- 
can government. Problems were 
dealt with practically and with a 
full weighing of both sides of the 
question, not, as before, with the 
idea that any American claim ‘or 
wish must be met. 

Morrow’s régime had a tremen- 
dous effect. Other North American 
diplomats began to pattern their 
conduct on his and gradually a bet- 
ter feeling developed. The gov- 
ernment of the United States slowly 
but surely liquidated its various re- 
maining adventures in the field of 
imperialism. The marines were with- 
drawn from the Dominican repub- 
lic, Haiti, and Nicaragua. All of 
this heartened us greatly but we 
were still uncertain. We had seen 
American policy go in waves. Ma- 
rines had been withdrawn once be- 
fore from Nicaragua and then sent 
in again. 

At this time came the event which 


did most to bring inter-American re- . 


lations to their present happy state: 
The first election of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt as President of the United 
States. We did not, of course, know 
him. We were in fact suspicious 
of him because we remembered that 
during the World War years he had, 
as Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
played an important role in the 
American control of Haiti. It was 


‘not long, however, after his inaugu- 


ration that we began to appreciate 
him for the true anti-imperialist 
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DE LUXE! 
even in 
this low- priced 
room ... at 
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iF your mental picture of a room in the Aquitania carries a mental price- 
tag in four figures. . . forget it! Her prestige can be misleading. She actu- 
ally has many moderate-priced accommodations quite as charming as you 
expect in the Aquitania . . . modern, cheerful, thoroughly comfortable. 

Moreover, you are not buying a room alone, in this case. You're buying 
a cruise — and what a cruise! 3/4 days in Rio, 2 days in Montevideo, 


river steamer included for a 3-day stay in Buenos Aires . 


. . besides 


Nassau, Panama, La Guaira, Barbados, Bahia, Trinidad! 

You're buying, too, the Aquitania herself: the silken ease of her spa- 
cious public rooms, the day-long programs of diversions, the brilliant 
evenings, the attentive and yet unobtrusive service that is part of the 
British tradition. Add it all together and you'll surely be aboard the 
Aquitania when she sails from New York Feb. 17. . . for 40 days of 
distinguished cruising. Book through your local agent or Cunard White 
Star Line, 25 Broadway and 638 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


For Shorter Winter Vacations— Choose a Sunshine Cruise! 
Britannic Christmas Cruise sails Dec. 18 to the West Indies and South 
America — 15 days, $187.50 up. Berengaria New Year's Cruise to 
Nassau sails Dec. 29 — 5 days, $77.50 up. 18 other Sunshine Cruises 
in January, February and March...6 to 20 days... from $70 and up! 
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S.S. Pan America’s new, built-in deck pool 


ENJOY 


SOUTH 
AMERICAS 


SUMMER, THIS WINTER 


Sail now via Munson Line 
and save up to 20% 
on the round trip! 











Bask in the sunshine at La 
Guaraja, South America’s most 
fashionable seaside resort, just 
outside Santos . . . sip cool- 
ing cocktails at a sidewalk cafe 
in beautiful Rio de Janeiro... 
sample the gracious hospitality 
of the people of Montevideo 
...dance beneath a June moon 
in December in the cosmo- 
politan atmosphere of Buenos 
Aires, In short, enjoy a glam- 
orous summer in South Amer- 
ica as the north nurses frostbite! 

Sail mow via Munson Line 
and save as much as 20% onthe 
round trip. You'll thoroughly 
enjoy the modern facilities of 
Southern Cross, Western World, 
Pan America and American Le- 
gion, Each of 21,000 tons, new- 
ly redecorated, they offer every- 
thing for utmost comfort. 
The Pan America has a new, 
built-in deck pool, enlarged 
sports deck and air-conditioned 
dining salon. Fortnightly sail- 
ings to Rio, Santos, Monte- 
video and Buenos Aires, with 
a northbound call at Trinidad. 



























Full information from your travel agent 
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iwWhich he is. The Platt Amendment 
which prevented Cuba from having 


pendent state was abrogated. Steps 
were taken to do away so far as pos- 
sible with slight vestiges of North 
American control in Haiti. A new 
treaty was negotiated with Panama, 
freeing her from much of the tute- 
lage and special relationship which 
had made her in effect only a pro- 
tectorate of the United States. In 
other words American imperialism 
in the Caribbean was so far as we 





could see being in truth rapidly and 
thoroughly liquidated. 

President Roosevelt’s domestic 
policies also gave us reason to 
strengthen our faith in him. Yankee 
big business had been as much of a 
bugaboo to us as the Government 
of the United States and so far as 
we had been able to observe they 


‘had usually worked hand in hand in 


Latin America. Now we found him 





hitting at the money-changers and 
opposing the utility trusts within 
the United States. These same ele- 
ments, working with North Amer- 
ican capital, had done the identical 
thing in our countries which he op- 
posed in the United States. We saw 
for the first time that the Govern- 
ment of the United States could be 
divorced from big business in its 
dealings with us and that we could 
meet business domination and unfair 
practices on equal terms or even 
at an advantage, instead of having 
to withstand the added weight of the 
Government of the United States. 
He continued the policy initiated 
in the last part of his predecessor’s 
administration of making bondhold- 
ers committees and bankers primar- 
ily responsible for negotiation of 
the debt settlements of our gov- 
ernments which were unable be- 
cause of the depression to meet their 
obligations instead of bringing dip- 
lomatic pressure to bear regardless 
of circumstances. 

As a practical evidence of what 
his Latin American policy meant 
and how it was being conducted 


| President Roosevelt sent to us at 


the end of his first year in office Mr. 
Cordell Hull as head of the Ameri- 





can delegation to the Seventh Pan 
American conference, at Montevid- 
eo. This gentleman captivated us 
with the same qualities which had 
made Dwight Morrow’s name a loved 
one in our countries. His economic 
policies seemed eminently sane to 
us and to offer a hope in a world in 
which we, as countries producing 
raw products, suffered severely from 
trade barriers. We were surprised 
to find an American Secretary of 
State not attempting to dominate a 
Pan American conference but in- 
stead literally entering it on terms 
of equality with his fellows. 


all the attributes of a truly inde- . 


In the past, any important bound- 
ary dispute in Latin America had 
almost inevitably gravitated to the 
United States when it reached a 
stage in which negotiation or arbi- 
tration was possible. Either the con- 
ference or meeting was held in 
Washington or an American, usually 
a military man (!), headed the in- 
vestigation committee on the spot. 
Last year, when a final and success- 
ful effort to stop the Chaco hostili- 
ties between Bolivia and Peru was 
made, we were delighted to find the 
United States joining with five 
neighbors of the two belligerents in 
a mediatory conference at Buenos 
Aires at the other end of the hemi- 
sphere from the North American 
capital. 

The final touch in proving to us 
that President Roosevelt visualized 
Pan Americanism as real codpera- 


tion on terms of equality between 


the twenty-one American nations 
rather than as a means of enforcing 
North American domination came 
when he suggested in personal let- 
ters to the Presidents of the other 
American nations that: an_inter- 
American conference for the main- 


tenance of peace be held at Buenos. 


Aires, not Washington. Now that 


’ the White House has announced that’ 


he hopes to attend the opening of 
the conference in person, any. possi- 
ble lingering doubt has gone from 
our minds. 


understanding. For your recent 
election makes us feel that the pol- 
icies of your President, which we 
have so admired, are also beyond a 
doubt the policies of the American 
people. 

Much can be done at the confer- 
ence. We have had many Pan Amer- 
ican conferences and at all of them 
numerous treaties, conventions, and 
resolutions have been signed—and 
usually not ratified. We are conse- 
quently somewhat cynical as _ to 
mere documents. But if your Pres- 
ident is going to Buenos Aires him- 
self it is obvious that he hopes and 
expects more than a mere repetition 
of previous conferences. We all fear 
the danger of war in Europe and 
have as heartfelt a desire as any 
North American to keep out of the 


hostilities if and when they take | 


place. Will it not be possible to 
present a united front of firm neu- 
trality? One step which every sin- 
cere Latin-American friend of the 
United States hopes for is that in 
some way the Monroe Doctrine will 
at this conference be expanded from 
a unilateral and outdated expression 
of the paternalistic policy of one 
nation into an instrument of the en- 
tire American continent. 
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It will be the greatest: 
gesture which any President ‘of the. 
United States has ever made for’ 
crystallizing continental unity and 
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*“FPOOSEVELT carried every precinct 

BR in Mexico City except one—the 
American club.” So said the wise- 
crackers on the morning of Novem- 
ber 3. It was a recognition of the 
end of Dollar Diplomacy, the idea 
that the flag follows the dollar when- 
ever the dollar lets out a squawk. 
The Good Neighbor policy rules out 
Government support of American 
interests right or wrong. The mem- 
bers of the American Club will have 
to continue to go it alone. The ordi- 
nary citizens of Latin America have 
a sense of relief. 

The cordiality of present relations 
means certainly that the immediate 
future of Pan American relations is 
bright. There will not only be a 
vigorous clasping of hands across 
the Caribbean. There will also be 
more business both going and com- 
ing. President Roosevelt outranks 
even the former Prince of Wales as 
an Empire salesman, and he is to- 
day easily the outstanding figure, 
not only in the United States but 
also in Latin America. 

President Roosevelt can certainly 
get things going. He can draw the 
interested parties to the council 
table in an amiable state of mind. 
But when the discussion starts, very 
definite limits to his magic will be 
found. We may as well face them. 


The facts are that the products 
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Mr. Ford's pioneers (upper right) slash their way into the Amazonian jvng 
for rubber tree seedlings is set up (below). 
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coming from the best developed 
parts of Latin America compete 
with the products of our own farm- 
ers. The beef, hides, wool and cot- 
ton of Argentina and Brazil have 
taken foreign markets away from 
our own farmers and could take 
away home markets. 

But the difficulty does not end 
with the regions whose climate par- 
allels our own. It is now being seri- 
ously contended that bananas com- 
pete with our native apples and 
should therefore be shut out. The 
humble Brazilian babassu nut, which 
became a confused issue in the last 
campaign, produces an oil which 
might conceivably affect the domes- 
tic prices of cottonseed and lard. 
More important still, the huge roots 
of the tapioca plant, highly efficient 
converters of starch, are said to 
threaten our cornstarch business. In 
fact, coffee, cocoa and rubber are 
the only innocent parties. 

It will be well at this point to take 
a broad look around the world and 
a long look into the future. We are 
not nearly as accustomed as are the 
Europeans to considering the eco- 
nomic uses of the tropics. Indeed, we 
have scarcely ever considered them 
at all.- But the Europeans have 
evolved a very clear idea and a very 
expert practice of interchanging 
goods with the tropics. 
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Where the jungle was, a nursery 
Tropical development by big capital will be increasingly important 











This zonal interchange rests up- 
ROYAL NETHERLANDS | |tropics are not and wet and that 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY J |orcaucts can be grown there in great 


25 BROADWAY NEW YORK tonnage with less effort than is re- 
Established 1856 quired in the temperate zones. Manu- 
+ facturing, however, except of the 


3 simplest sort, is not suited to the 
Regular Passenger, Freight } \tropics. Therefore it is profitable 

. ; to devote more attention to manu- 
and Mail Service facturing and to let the tropics raise 


Between New York and all the vegetables they can. 
The war brought to light the im- 








HAITI portance of this zonal interchange. 

CURACAO, D. W. I. Germany imported large quantities 

> of copra (dried cocoanut meat), oil 

VENEZUELA palm nuts and other oil seeds. When 

this supply was cut off there was no 

TRINIDAD, B. W. I. vegetable oil from which to make 

DEMERARA, Brit. Guiana. margarine, and the cows, accustomed 

. to feed on the pressed oil cake, gave 

SURINAM, Dutch Guiana. less butter fat in their milk. Fats, 

| —_—_——_—- jan essential element in the human 

EXPRESS SAILING EVERY diet, were drastically reduced. Many 

STEAMERS THREE WEEKS of the fats used in Germany had a 

FREIGHT SAILING EVERY tropical origin, for there they could 
STEAMERS WEEK ON FRIDAY most economically be produced. 

The European powers have devel- 

Specially Planned oped tropical trade in a thorough 

aye ge manner. They dominate the tropics 

en diac taenae Gis of the Far East and all of Africa. 

At first they merely traded for such 

Arrivals Pier 4 Sailings Pier 5 products as the natives grew in their 

New York Dock Company own way. Later they went in for 

Brooklyn, N. Y. plantation cultivation. Their most 





successful efforts have been in Ma- 
laya, where their two great crops 
are rubber and tapioca, both natives 
® Advertisements of Brazil. They were able to take 
the trade in these crops away from 
Brazil for two reasons. First, they 
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Tourist Trade Development places in many another tropical spot. 
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double-bitted axe and a family Bible 
and have much chance of leading 
of money to make a place you can 
work in and live in. And it takes a 
in paying dividends. The pioneering 
must be done by large capital, and 





our capital has got into the habit of 
expecting quick returns. By and 
large we are strangers to the idea 
of pioneer capital. 

Mr. Henry Ford, however, who 
has emphasized his differences from 
other capitalists in many ways, has 
emphasized it also in this. He has 
undertaken a pioneer venture on the 
Amazon. 

Fordlandia is a tract of over two 
million acres near the mouth of a 
river which flows north into the 
lower Amazon. Clearing started in 
1928. A company town was built 
with neat bungalows, grass plots 
and concrete sidewalks. Rubber tree 
seedlings were set out. In another 
couple of years they will begin bear- 
ing. Thus, planned management, 
large capital and patience may bring 
back to Brazil some of the rubber 
trade her haphazard forest industry 
lost to Malaya. 

Rubber, Mr. Ford’s or anybody 
else’s, is, aS we said before, an in- 
nocent commodity in the eyes of the 
American farmer. If Mr. Ford can 
make it grow efficiently in its native 
home, everybody will be happy ex- 
cept the Malayans and their Euro- 
pean governors. But if the vegetable 
riches of the tropics are to be fully 
developed, innocence cannot be pre- 
served. Take tapioca, for instance. 

Four or five years ago the Corn 
Products Refining Company started 
to cultivate five thousand acres in 
the Dominican Republic. It was an 
experiment, to be sure, but five thou- 
sand acres is a good-sized experi- 
ment. Tapioca is a bush with great 
roots that fork out underground like 
a bunch of giant carrots. When the 
root is dried it is almost pure starch. 
The tons of it that can be grown per 
acre are several times as great as 
corn. Corn Products would like to 
see a tariff on tapioca, but it is tak- 
ing no chances. 

Tapioca is at present in this coun- 
try an industrial raw material. A 
little of it does go into pudding for 
children and thickening for soups 
and sauces; but most of it goes into 
furniture glue, gum for envelopes 
and stamps, and sizing for textiles. 
How competitive it is with corn- 
starch in all of these uses is in dis- 
pute, but it certainly competes along 
a considerable front. And it is al- 
ways cheaper. 

In its homeland, Brazil, and in its 
adopted home, Java, tapioca flour is 
a staple article of human diet. It is 
used to make bread. It has been 
used in this country to fatten hogs, 
and very successfully too. Thus is 
the tropical product brought flatly 
up against our own farm problem. 

The additional problem thus pre- 
sented is not one which can be solved 
this year or next, but it is the prob- 
lem we will have to consider in the 
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long term development of relations 
with Latin America. If we are going 
to rediscover to the south of us the 
frontier which vanished into the Pa- 
cific sunset, if we are going to chris- 
ten Latin America the new frontier, 
and if we are going to move on this 
frontier not with rifles and Bibles, 
but as good neighbors with large |. 
capital and sanitary codes, then we 
will have to re-consider our whole 
doctrine of self-sufficiency enforced 
by tariffs. We will have to find a 
way of allowing the farmer who is 
injured by tropical imports to get his 
share of the benefits they may bring. 


All this is a long way off, yet not | # 


so far but what we can see the begin- | 
nings of the problem right under our 
noses to-day. Right now is the time 
when our long term policies in re- 





spect to the Latin American tropics | © 
are being newly formed with these — 


possibilities in view. 

The more immediate developments |; 
in our economic relations with the 
rest of America are likely to be on)” 
more familiar ground. The zone be- 
tween Rio and Buenos Aires is 


growing fast. There is a call for|— 


capital and skill in manufacturing. | | 


There are huge local markets. Senti- | * 


ment is more in favor of having 
Americans supply such capital and 
skill as is needed from outside than 
it ever was before. We can look for- 
ward to the migration of more 
branch plants to the territory, to the 
establishment of more textile mills 
there. The labor is good. The peo- 
ple are of European stock, vigorous 
and intelligent. In the mills they are 
paid more than they could earn out- 
side, yet their wages are below those 
paid here. While the area will prob- 
ably not become competitive with 
Japan in light manufacturing for 
world trade, it can certainly supply 
most of the needs of its own huge 
market. 

In addition to the growth in manu- 

facturing, it is quite certain that 
further oil and mining properties 
will be opened up. Gold mining in 
the Andes has revived and the Barco 
oil concession in Colombia is at last 
to be worked. The copper mines of 
Chile and Peru may come back and 
even expand. But here again we are 
up against our domestic policies. We 
must decide whether we want cheap 
copper or unemployed miners at 
home, whether we want to work our 
own high-cost mines as well as our 
low-cost mines, or find something 
else for the men to do. 
* Increased trade with Latin Amer- 
ica we will surely have as recovery 
continues. But before that trade 
can of itself create a wholly new era 
in Pan American economic relations 
we must first decide our domestic 
policies. Foreign trade begins at 
home. 





IN PORT, TOO— YOUVLL FEEL 
THAT YOU’/RE OUR GUEST 


Yiu ship's in! Before you lies a bright 
new world ... with the Great White 
Fleet as your eager host, anxious to 
please and entertain you . . . placing 
every comfort—diversion—at your 
fingertips. 

Such hospitality is not new to you on 
a Guest Cruise. Youve experienced it 
at sea .. . on a snow-white liner de- 
signed especially for the tropics. You've 
bronzed on sun-splashed decks, gone 
swimming in the atmosphere of a smart 
beach club, enjoyed food that is tempt- 
ing, varied . . . danced to music that 
swings you to your feet and keeps you 
there ... All this and more has been 
your happy lot as our honored guest. 


* * * 


From New York to Havana, Jamaica, B.W.I., 
Panama Canal and Costa Rica, every Thurs- 
day, 17 days $210 * To Jamaica. B.W.I. 
Panama Canal and 3 ports in Colombia, S. A., 
every Saturday, 19 days, $210 * To Havana, 
10 days, $135. 

Ask about weekly cruises from Philadelphia to 
Guatemala, 19 days, $228, Other Guest Cruises 
from New Orleans, Los Angeles Harbor, San 
Francisco, 


All outside staterooms, mechanical ventilation. 
No passports required. Superior accommodations 
only slightly higher. 


Apply Authorized Travel Agent 

or UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, 

Pier 3, N. R., or 632 Fifth Ave., 

New York; 111 W. Washington 

St.. Chicago; 321 St. Charles St., 
New Orleans. 
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Once during every twenty- 
four hours we have our guest 
completely at our mercy. 
When he tumbles into one 
of our luxurious beds amidst 
snowy linen and warm, soft 
blankets, we make a friend. 
When he arises next morn- 
ing refreshed and content, 
we have been good hosts 
and just a little smart on our 


own account. From $4 single 


and $6 double, 


i 





SKIING 


(Continued from page 48) 


eration. 

Not only in the east has the sport of 
skiing rapidly developed. 
spread across the northern rim of the 
nation, through the Rockies of Can- 
ada and the United States and into 
the high mountains of the Pacific 
coast. Already Mt. Baker and Mt. 
Rainier in Washington, Mt. Hood in 
Oregon, and Mt. Whitney in Cali- 
fornia are well-known in this recre- 
ation and a network of trails extends 
through all the parks. 

For 1937 extensive plans have been 
made for a successful season. Pro- 
moters have been scouting new places 
and exacting certain conditions be- 


|fore transportation arrangements 


are made. Accommodation rates must 
be kept at a reasonable point. Prac- 
tice slopes and trails for novice, in- 
termediate, and expert skiers must 
be maintained. Entertainment, in- 
struction, bus and ski-towing service 
must be supplied. Accurate weather 
conditions must be reported. The 
towns have awakened to a newsource 
of revenue and are eager to comply 
with such demands. 

Another venture in the west is 
attracting a great deal of attention. 
In a wide basin, 6,000 feet above sea 
level and hemmed in by mountains 
rising up to 12,000 feet, the Union 
Pacific Railroad has developed a 
skiers’ paradise at Sun Valley, Idaho. 
Electrically-operated chair-lifts run 
2,000 to 6,500 feet up the mountain- 
sides, thus saving an arduous climb. 
Trained guides and a graded school 
for instruction are available. After 
a day of exercise on varied terrain 
these sportsmen return to a luxurious 
lodge and may dive into an outdoor 
hot-springs pool for a swim in mid- 
winter. 

During the five years in which the 
Boston & Maine Railroad pioneered 
in the snow-train business it car- 
ried over 59,000 skiers. Last year 
almost 40,000 entrained from New 
York City (beside the uncounted 
number who traveled by automobile) 
and approximately 37,000 paid al- 
most $100,000 in fares to four New 
England railroads. 

It has been estimated that 30,000 
pairs of skis were sold in New York 
City last year. Since the stores were 
sold out last year they are doubling 
their stock this year. If these 60,000 
who are expected to buy skiing equip- 
ment spend $40 each for skis, poles, 
boots, and clothing, a moderately 
low price at which fair furnishings 
can be bought, it will .represent a 
turn-over of $2,400,000 for New York 
City alone. 


especially among the younger gen- Be 


It has| | 





On | © hark 
NEW YORK 
One of New York's nicest hotels, 
serving a clientele of refinement. 
Convenient location, overlook- 
ing private park. 


Single Rooms from $2 Daily 
Attractive weekly rates 


HOTEL PARKSIDE 


20th Street and Irving Place 
UNDER KNOTT MANAGEMENT cs 








THE 
Salvation Army 


Operates |,977 corps and 
institutions in the United 
States, meeting the needs 
of sinning and suffering 
humanity, from pre-natal 
care to old age. 


REMEMBER 


The Salvation Army in 
ata Christmas benevo- 
ences and 


» 
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REMEMBER 


3 The Salvation Army in 
your will. 


Make Checks Payable to The 
Salvation Army and Send to 


Commissioner Edward J. Parker 


National Secretary 
‘ 122 W. 14th St., New York City 




















At some stores complete furnish- 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS 
AT BARGAIN PRICES 


Library of Wit and Humor 


9 Volumes—251 Great Authors. The best wit, wisdom and 
satire in our language—680 masterpieces of Brilliant 
Merrymaking. Here are the pithy and humorous folk tales, 
the fantastic themes, the light verse, the brightly comic 
narratives, which have helped to keep the world young since 


the dawn of literature. Price $2.50 





Cartoon History of Lincoln 


by Albert Shaw. 2 beautifully bound volumes—red cloth 
with gold tops—568 pages. Anabsorbing narrative enlivened 
by more than 500 contemporary cartoons and illustrations. 
Original price $8.00 Special price $4.00 





Woodrow Wilson’s 


Messages and State Papers, complete in two volumes. Over 
175 messages, addresses and other state papers embracing, 
altogether, practically every public subject that can interest 
an American. ONLY 98c 
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ings cost as high as $300. Besides, 
many of last years’ skiers will add to 
and replace their present equipment 
and some will invest in the more ex- 
pensive types. There are many new 
gadgets on the market and there are 
always extras which the seasoned 
skiers want, such as parkas, ruck- 
sacks, creepers and goggles. 

Last year some of the skiing 
centers entertained more than 500 
guests in a single week-end. Food 
and lodging for the two days could 
be obtained for as low as $4.50 per 
person. Many paid more than that, 
and spent money for entertainment, 
instruction, and other things as well. 
If $8 were accepted as the average 
spent by every skier at the resorts, 
villages would be richer by about 
$4,000 for one week-end; and the 
season usually lasts nine or ten 
weeks. Small wonder that these 
small towns in the snow regions are 
eager to supply adequate facilities. 
Their dull season has suddenly be- 
come bright and shining. 

In the little village of St. Anton in 
the Austrian Tyrol, birthplace of the 
Arlberg method, guests from coun- 
tries other than Austria last year 
stayed 53,000 nights. Skiing is the 
only attraction. That number was 
9,000 greater than in the previous 
year and, 16,000 more than in 1934. 
Included among last year’s guests 
were 300 Americans, who spent 2,625 
nights in St. Anton. 

Judging from this, the shipping 
business will also benefit from skiing. 
There are many other winter resorts 
in Austria, as well as Switzerland, 
Germany, Norway and Sweden. Ski- 
ers who wish to travel far afield may 
indulge in the sport the year around. 
In Chile, for example snow starts 
falling in May and lasts until October 
or later in the High Andes. Two or 
three hours’ ride from Santiago there 
are ideal skiing conditions, and win- 
ter resorts for the sport are spring- 
ing up there. 

There is a reason for the mount- 
ing enthusiasm. The spirit of good- 
fellowship is more pronounced in 
skiing than in any other sport. It is 
found on the hills and trails, in ho- 
tels and resorts, and particularly on 
returning trains when whole car- 
loads join in singing. The vigorous 
exercise in the keen air relaxes 
nerves and muscles, engenders a 
feeling of well-being and stimulates 
health. 

So, throughout the world where 
the snow lies deep, there are winter 
playgrounds for sportsmen. Recrea- 
tion is moving into a new field, draws 
no line of distinction in either age 
or class. The baby born only two 
years ago is growing into a husky 
youngster. Who knows what his 


stature will be when he eventually 
reaches maturity ? 
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WINTER SPORTS, 
BAN 5 






KIING along the skyline of the Canadian Rockies—the 
Tyrolean Alps of this continent—with ideal powder-snow! 
Skiing on Mount Norquay at Banff, Sunshine Valley on Simpson 
Pass, Mount Assiniboine, Lake Louise and Skoki Valley—whetre 
perfect conditions for winter sport are afforded until mid-April. 
Comfortable hotel or lodge accommodation. 


At Banff—splendid sports program and Ice Carnival—Prize contests 
for skating, curling, hockey, skijoring. A high spot—Canadian Amateur 
Ski Championships, March 5—8, open to all comers. Fast, comfortable 
train service to Banff and Lake Louise. Attractive fares. Consult your 
local travel agent or any Canadian Pacific office. 


Camadian Pacific 


Offices and Agencies in all large cities of the United States and Canada. 

















The Child’s Health Today 
is the 
NATION’S HEALTH TOMORROW 





The National, State and Local Tuberculosis 
Associations of the United States 








Austrian Snow Fi€Lps 


Government licensed instructors in every 
resort. 

2) Unrivalled snow conditions in Austrian 
Alps from November through April. 
3] Cable railways and Alpine huts make 

— slopes available. 

(4 erry, colorful, international Austria of- 
fers all the incidental attractions, yet re- 
mains one of Europe’s least expensive 
countries; railway reductions up to 60%. 


OVER-NIGHT FROM ALL PORTS to St. 
Anton, Kitzbuehel, Igls, Zuers, Obergurgl. 
Opera Ball—Vienna, Jan. 16; World Championshi 
figure Skating— Vienna, Feb. 12-13; Arlberg Downhill 
and Slalom Races, St. Anton, March 13-14. 
Ski boats leave New York for Austrian resorts Jan. 
16 & 27. Consult your travel agent today or write to 
STATE TOURIST DEPARTMENT, 
Dept. V 630 Fifth Avenue New York 
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“’Pleasure-Planned”’ 


FURNESS 
BERMUDA 
CRUISES 


URNESS SHIPS .. . Furness 
EF seri . . « Furness meals ... 

Furness entertainment . . . and 
Furness ports! Add them all together, 
and you'll find they make the biggest 
sum-total of vacation pleasures that 
you can find combined in one ocean 
cruise! The Monarch of Bermuda and 
Queen of Bermuda are the acknowl- 
edged leaders among pleasure vessels 
. . . because of their unique ‘‘pleasure 
plan” including great sweeping Sports 
Decks, swimming pools, cocktail bars, 
dance decks, theatre and sumptuous 
lounges. Unique too are the living 
quarters of these magnificent twins— 
each room has its own private bath. 


“Where Furness goes, I will go,’ say 
many travelers. It’s a good rule to fol- 
low! 


to BERMUDA .. « Frequent sailings 
on the Monarch of Bermuda and Queen 
of Bermuda from New York direct to 
the dock at Hamilton. Round trip $60 
up ($65 eff. February) including pri- 
vate bath. Also low all-expense trips of 
varying duration including private bath 
aboard ship and accommodations at a 
leading Bermuda hotel. 


to BERMUDA and NASSAU ... 
Ask about special Triangle Cruises on 
the Queen me venice ng 7 days, $75: up, 
including a daylight day in Bermuda 
and 11 A.M. to midnight in Nassau. 
Special entertainment under expert 
Cruise Directors. 


to the WEST INDIES... Frequent 
cruises throughout the Winter season 
. .. to 15 enchanting ports of the Lit- 
tle West Indies, the Windward and 
Leeward groups, aboard the popular 
steamers Fort Townshend and Nerissa. 


For further information, illustrated 
literature and reservations, apply to 


Furness Bermuda Line 
34 Whitehall St., or 634 Fifth Ave., New York 





TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from page 11) 


This border village is still largely 
peopled by gypsies, or their descen- 
dents. 

Which is another of those reasons 
why Scotland (via Britain or direct 
from the U. S.) should be on your 
list for next year en route to the 
Coronation. 

e e e 

"P'ALKING about the Coronation, 

for which you’d better start book- 
ing now if you hope to find something 
better than a mattress in a bath in 
London next May, a word or two 
about the King’s crowns might not 
be amiss. 

The crown actually used in the 
Coronation is the Imperial or St. 
Edward’s Crown, which is supposed 
to resemble the one worn by Edward 


‘the Confessor, and, before him, by 


Alfred the Great (the chappie who 
burnt the cakes—remember your his- 
tory?). This crown is of gold and 
was made for the coronation of 
Charles II. 

A much more splendid crown is the 
one worn by the king at the end of 
the coronation ceremony on his re- 
turn from Westminster Abbey to 
Buckingham Palace. This is his 
Crown of State. It is ablaze with 
jewels, the most notable of which 
are a ruby that was worn by Henry 
V at the Battle of Agincourt and the 
“Stars of Africa” cut from the Cul- 
linan diamond. 

e e e 
FOOD FOR THOUGHT 

The matter of feeding the vast 
horde of visitors who will be in the 
British Isles for the Coronation is 
something that already is being 
worked on by the authorities. Not 
that there won’t be sufficient food, 
and so on, but a sufficient variety of 
various national foodstuffs forms the 
chief problem. 

During your visit to London next 
year certainly don’t miss a chance to 
see Smithfield Market ... one of the 
sights of that famous city. Rise 
with the sun and see the market 
ahumming with activity as tens of 
thousands of tons of meat and poul- 
try are unloaded in the “world’s 
largest butcher shop.” 

There are two miles of shops, with- 
fifteen miles of display rails. 

Smithfield has its own railroad 
station, 1,600 porters to unload the 
meat, and the whole thing is run 
with railroad precision—every truck 
from dock or railroad station un- 
loading at a previously specified place 
and time in the market. 

e e e 
“SOFT” AND “HARD” TRAINS 

RUST the Soviet for forging 

ahead on their railroad improve- 
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OPENING DATE DECEMBER 20th. 


Bermuda’s largest hotel 
- . « New and modern 
buildings together with the 
half century of tradition 
in hospitality under one 
continued management in- 
sures the nicety of living 
to be found only. in a truly 
great hotel. 

Delightful suites available 
in the Princess cottage 
colony. 















For full details, book- 
lets and rates consult your 
personal Travel Agent or 
our New York office: Bermuda 
Hotels, Inc., 500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, or Princess 
Hotel, Bermuda. 
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@ MORE THAN 96 °/, 
@ Of Review of Reviews’ 
@ 112,000 ACTIVE PROSPECTS 


@ TRAVEL for PLEASURE... 
Proving 

®@ Our Claim to the Most Re- 
sponsive 

® Travel Audience— to Whom 
All Travel 


® Advertising Appeals 











CANCER CAN 
BE CURED 


when discovered in time 


But the scourge of cancer can be lifted only if we 
drive home the vital importance of 


Early Discovery and Prompt Treatment 

Early discovery is made possible in many cases by 
physical examinations at regular intervals, and im- 
mediate examination on the appearance of any of the 
danger signals of cancer at any time. 
Help us pass this message to others. Buy the Cancer 
Committee’s labels and use them on your packages. 
The money you give helps maintain the work. The 
use of the labels on packages shows that you support 
bd movement and brings it to the attention of 
others. 


THE NEW YORK CITY CANCER COMMITTEE 
-—— MAIL THIS COUPON= = —=———— 


New York Crry Cancer COMMITTEE 
165 East 91st Street, New York 


( For the $1 attached, send 
me 10 labels and 1 year’s 
subscription to the Commit- 
tee’s new publication, ‘‘The 
Quarterly Review.”’ 








If a resident of New York State outside the City, write to: 
New York STATE CANCER COMMITTEE, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
If outside the State, write to: 

AMERICAN Society for the CONTROL of CANCER, NEW YORK 
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FEATURED EVERY HONTH IN EIGHT PUBLICATIONS 
OUR GROUP OF QUALITY MA 


Atlantic Monthly, Current History, The Forum, Harpers 
Magazine, Mid-Week Pictorial (2 issues), Nature 
Magazine, Review of Reviews and Scribner’s Magazine 


For space and rates in our departments write to 


THE WHERE-TO-GO BUREAU, Inc., 8 Beacon Street. Boston. Mass.. U.S. A. 
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PERU * CHILE * ARGENTINA * URUGUAY 


: a BRAZIL * VENEZUELA 
Kol tiddlanm 

new york FEB. 4. 
61 DAYS-18 PORTS 595” 


(Shore excursions additional) 
@ 2 Cruises in I—first the West 
Indies—then all of South America. 


| Holland—America standards ——' 
[~~ Membership limited to 500° 
No rooms sold below C deck 


CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


HOLLAND- AMERICA LINE 
AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. 


Offices in all principal cities 
NEW YORK 











First Class 





®@ NEW YORK CITY @ 
West 45th St. —just West of Sth Ave. 


A most delightful and comfortable 
place to stay during your visit. 
Within a very short walk of all 
theaters, smart shops and Radio 
City. Two blocks from Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal. Quiet, refined atmos- 
phere. Large rooms ‘with high ceil- 
ings. All with private baths. Single 
rooms, $3 up. Double rooms, $4 up. 





JAPAN 
= bndly erysyable 


when you go byN-Y-h- 


If you forget the swift, beautiful motor 
liners, it’s because you'll be living in 
modern Japan, enjoying her gracious, 
smiling hospitality and allure, all the 
way. @ Movies, orchestras? Of course. 


JAPAN, CHINA, PHILIPPINES 


Minimum Round-Trip Fares from Pacific Coast 


-H O TE L S EYM O U R- Second Class $332 Tourist Cabin$227 


| Regular sailings from San Francisco and Los 
panei via Honolulu. Also direct depar- 
tures from Seattle and Vancouver. 
| | Write to Department 22. New York, 25 Broad- 
| way; San Francisco, 551 Market Street; Seattle, 
| 1404 Fourth Avenue; Chicago, 40 North Dear- 
born Street; Los Angeles, 518 West Sixth Street, 
lor any Cunard White Star Limited office. 
Consult your local tourist agent. He knows. 


N-U-kK 


A SUMMER 

IN GAPAN ? 
WE'RE AT OUR 
LOVELIEST THEN 


to Japan 


$551 CabinClass $437 


travel agents. 
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Kashmir 


WAS A PRIVATE PARADISE 


Until recently, only 200 visi- 
tors a year were allowed in 
Kashmir. Now you may live 
in a cool house-boat on the | 
Jhelum ... camp in solitude 
near Kalahoi Peak ... or 
enjoy golf, tennis, polo, and 
hunts at Gulmarg. Costs are 
so low for a vacation in 
Kashmir! Your English- 
speaking servants cost less 
than $1.25 a day. Come to 
India via Europe or the 
Orient. Get full details from 
Delhi House, 38 E. 57th St., | 
New York... or the better 











DELIGHTFUL 
HEALTHFUL 
WINTER 


RAIL FARES AND HOTEL RATES 
REDUCED TO MEET THE DOILAR 


Variety is the Spice of Life!! 

Switzerland holds plenty in store 
for you. Take your pick — it’s 
practically yours for the asking. 


@ SKI-ING @ BOBSLEIGHING 
@ TOBOGGANING @ SKATING 

















vazae) | INDIA STATE ee | ° CURLING @ HORSE RACING 
No Visa No Formalities 











Suites, single, $5 up. Double, $6 up. 
Excellent restaurant and dining 
room. Bar. 


EVERYTHING TO MAKE 
YOUR VISIT ENJOYABLE 


noteworthy. 











The early receipt of copy is requested 


“Listed if Tested” 


For 29 years WHERE-TO-GO departments now 
featured in 8 magazines have been especially 
93.8 per cent of onr space has 
been taken by old friends over a 5-year period. 
Hotel, Resort and Travel advertisers repeat in 
season, hence two slogans — ‘*‘ WHERE-TO-GO 
IS LISTED IF TESTED’’ and ““SMALL copy 
IS BIG IN WHERE-TO-GO.’ 








Ask your Travel Agent for more 
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Tt will ‘‘pull.’’ 


On Capitol Hill - Washington. 


( A yEDODCER 
= D. C. Experienced men and 
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They’ve just put a model train in 
service between Moscow and Tiflis, 
and, believe it or not, the train has 
“soft” and “hard” coaches of both 
closed and open compartment types. 

“Soft” class corresponds to second 
class in Europe, and “hard” to third 
class. The interior walls of the com- 
partments are ash-gray and beige. 
Each compartment has a clock, table 
lamp and silk curtains. In the cor- 
ridor there is a telephone, wherefrom 
you may order a bath, send for the 
barber, or have your suit pressed. 
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Each seat in the train is wired for 
earphones for radio reception. 
In the “hard” class open compart- 


-ments the berths are provided with 


bedding, linen and curtains. One 

coach has been set aside for mothers 

traveling with children. The berths 

are enclosed with nets, to keep the 

kiddies from falling out, and electric 

kitchenette things to prepare food. 
e o e 


KEEP YOUR PROMISE 
And since we’re tootling all over 
the globe, anyway, don’t forget that 


there’s still time to take in that South 
African trip you’ve been promising 
yourself for these many moons. 

While through next month the 
world’s most extravagantly staged 
Exhibition is the chief center of at- 
traction, seeing Africa at any time 
is something you'll always remember. 

In the first place, it is mainly an 
out-of-doors jaunt, a point decided- 
ly in its favor. Perhaps the most 
impressive journey into the open 
country is found in the 8,000 square 
acre Kruger National Park. 
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TODAY men of ideas have more work and are making 
more money than ever before. But they are working harder and have less 
time to continue their search for new ideas. How do they keep up? They 
turn to Review of Reviews. Read what the successful vice-president of one 
of the largest electrical manufacturing concerns has to say: 


“I look for ideas. Ideas, if good and if 
used, mean money and better business. 
I think Review of Reviews endeavors to 
impart ideas.” Careful reading of Re- 
view of Reviews can make your letters, 
speeches—even your selling—more spe- 
cific and more profitable. Here are a few 
statements from business men: 

FROM PENNSYLVANIA, “I enjoy and absorb 


more from Review of Reviews than from any 
other magazine I ever subscribed to.” 


FROM ILLINOIS, “I think it one of the best 
in the U. S. A. for a business man.” 


FROM TEXAS, “I find it a time saver, as I 
get out of it what I would have to scan at 
least a half dozen other magazines for.” 


FROM RHODE ISLAND, “Pressure which has com- 
pelled me to drop all other reading has never 
prevented careful reading of your Review.” 


FROM OREGON, “I receive great inspiration 
from it, and a better and sounder knowledge 
of what is going on in the world.” 


FROM MASSACHUSETTS, “One of the most in- 
formative magazines for a man of affairs.” 


Special Christmas Offer 





REVIEW OF REVIEWS, RR-12-36 
233 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Please enter Christmas Gift subscriptions to 
Reviews of Reviews for one year to ad- 


dresses below. Bill me later. 


Review of Reviews enables you to read 
as little as possible and still have the 
facts and the best of the new ideas de- 
veloped. It is written and edited for the 
few men in every community who really 
wish to keep up, and thereby lead. 


And the busier you are the more you 
need it, because you can keep up with the 
world with only ove magazine a month. 


SAVE MONEY. MAIL THE COUPON TODAY. 
Special Christmas rates now in effect. 
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SCIENCE 
(Continued from page 4) 


emerges as a continuous strip 14 inch 
thick and 24 inches wide. Afterward 
the strip is rolled-down to aluminum 
foil, 500 sheets to an inch. More im- 
portant, this company is experiment- 
ing with direct-roll steel, eliminating 
ingots and blooms. It is said that 


low-carbon steel is already being pro- _ 


duced in a continuous strip 24 inches 
wide and 1/16 inch thick, at a speed 
of 40 feet per minute. Further re- 
duced in thickness by rollers, and 
coated with tin or aluminum, its des- 
tination is bottle tops and cans. 


WHAT! NO BLANKETS? 


You need no longer wake up in 
early morning, freezing and search- 
ing for more blankets. Our tireless 
research men have perfected an elec- 
tric comforter. A control box with 
thermostat and transformer, placed 
on a night table at the head of the 
bed; and plenty of fine, insulated 
conducting wire sewn between two 
thicknesses of light-weight material. 
Result: gentle warmth over a large 
area, with the thermostat maintain- 
ing the temperature desired regard- 
less of a drop in temperature. Safety 
features prevent shock (for the cur- 
rent is stepped-down to 23 volts) and 
over-heating. Cost to operate, 4 cents 
a night. 


DUST AND DISEASE 


Dust control, to reduce the hazard 
of lung disease among miners, polish- 
ers, drillers, sand-blasters, foundry 
men, pottery-workers, and paint- 
makers, has called for the perfection 
of a dust-counter. Developed by an 
optical labratory, with the collabora- 
tion of an insurance company, it 
draws a sample of air through a 
moistened chamber and deposits the 
dust particles on a glass plate within 
the instrument. A microscope and 
calibrated disc, in the same unit, en- 
able even a non-technical operator to 
count the particles. With definite 
knowledge of dust concentration it 
is possible to work intelligently on 
dust control. Silicosis is what medi- 
cal men call stone dust in the lungs. 


SOYBEANS GO FINANCIAL 

A paragraph on this page four 
months ago recounted the rise of the 
lowly soybean in agriculture and in- 
dustry, the result of chemists’ re- 
search. It is appropriate now to 
chronicle the soybean’s entry into 
the field of finance, for it has recent- 
ly admitted to trading in futures 
on the Chicago Board of Trade. In- 
cidentally it is the most expensive 
commodity in that market, selling 
for $1.25 a bushel compared with 
$1.15 for wheat and 96 cents for corn. 
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Dilemma in Belgium 


Cockpit of Europe? : 
CORRESPONDENT IN World Review of Reviews 


BEFORE going into the more recent developments, it should 
be pointed out that Belgium opinion is divided in two 
powerful sections: church-going and non-church-going. - But 
whereas in France one automatically belongs to the conserva- 
tive wing if one is a believer, and to the democratic wing 
when one is not a member of any religious community, in 
Belgium one may very well combine church-going with ad- 
vanced political views. The Belgium Catholic party, which 
until the recent elections (May, 1936) was numerically the 
strongest in Parliament, includes Conservative Catholics and 
Christian Democrats. The latter form about two-thirds of 
the party, and have founded some very strong and well- 
organised “Christian Trades Unions.” 

Every party and sub-party is in turn subdivided into 
Flemish and Walloon. Thus there are the Flemish Catholics 
and the Walloon Catholics, the Flemish Christian Demo- 
crats and the Walloon Christian Democrats; the Flemish 
Rexists and the Walloon Rexists; the Flemish Socialists and 
the Walloon Socialists, etc. To an outsider these divisions 
and subdivisions may mean very little, but to the Belgians 
themselves they are vital, inasmuch as they affect every 
factor of internal as well as foreign politics. 

Perhaps we should recall here that, prior to the war, 
Belgium was a neutral state, the integrity of whose frontiers 
was guaranteed by the 1839 treaty, the famous “scrap of 
aper.” Belgian neutrality was violated by the German in- 
vasion, and since Belgium chose'to defend her frontiers, her 
international status has undergone a radical change. Ever 
since the armistice, it has been Belgium’s dearest wish to 
enter into a defensive alliance with Great Britain. Flem- 
ings distrust France for two reasons: they dread French in- 
fluence on the language question in Belgium, and, moreover, 
the Flemings who are Catholic in majority, consider France 
the greatest enemy of the Roman Catholic Church. 

The present Belgian Cabinet is one of National Unity; it 
includes Catholics, Liberals and Socialists of both French and 
Flemish speaking areas, all of whom have whole-heartedly 
endorsed M. van Zeeland’s policy of “complete independ- 
ence” in the realm of foreign affairs, and his policy of 
“law and order’ in the matter of home affairs. 


Ex-Motorman 


Progress in profile 
IK SHUMAN IN The New Yorker 


Unt last March Mr. Gillhaus was a motorman on the Sixth 
Avenue trolley line; he had been a motorman for thirty- 
eight years before that. On March 11th the trolleys ran for 
the last time on Sixth Avenue. The green buses came out 
the next day, driven by husky young men. 

I went to see Mr. Gillhaus to find out what he is doing 
now, what kind of man he is and how he looks, so to speak, 
at life, now that the job he had so long is gone. Mr. Gill- 
haus is fifty-nine years old. It was August, a year ago, that 
he heard for the first time that the trolleys were to be re- 
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placed by buses. He was told a few days after that to go to 
the auto school which the company had at Lenox Avenue 
and 146th Street. 

Mrs. Gillhaus says he was as crazy to go as a boy. He 
went there two nights a week for ten weeks. He had to quit 
work an hour earlier to get there in time, and as the com- 
pany pays by the hour, he lost that hour’s pay—sixty cents 
a day. He had never driven a car in his life, but he did 
fine in the auto school and passed his written examination. 
Then he took private instruction in actual driving, paying a 
man $23 to teach him, and after that he went downtown and 
got a driver’s license for $5, so he would be ready when the 
company got the buses. 

The company, however, didn’t say anything to him about 
driving. He asked about it and was put off. ‘They said,” 
says Mrs. Gillhaus. “ ‘Don’t worry, John, we'll take care of . 
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you.” Then, on April 7th, Mr. Gillhaus was told to report 
to Lexington Avenue and 100th Street, where there is an 
old car barn used now for buses, for further instruction in 
driving. He got there next day at seven A.M. With four 
other men and an instructor, he went out on a bus, and the 
men were given driving lessons. The bus went to the Yankee 
Stadium and up and down the hills and through the streets 
around there, to get them used to traffic. Mr. Gillhaus was 
on the bus nearly every day until May 5th, and he got no 
pay at all during this time because he was receiving in- 
struction. 

The Gillhauses were living entirely on their savings by 
this time. One day the engine of the instruction bus went 
bad, and all the men were sent home. They didn’t go out 
on instruction trips again—none of them knows why. 

Then, after some days of waiting, Mr. Gillhaus went to 
see Mr. O'Connor, who is Superintendent of Transportation 
at the company. Mr. O'Connor gave him a job as a flag- 
man at Park Avenue and 103rd Street, where those stone 
tunnels let the traffic under the elevated tracks of the New 
York Central. Flagmen are needed there for the Lexington 
Avenue buses, which make a detour west at 103rd Street 
because Duffy's Hill, on Lexington Avenue between 102nd 
and 103rd Streets, is too steep and dangerous for buses. 
Three flagmen at three of the tunnels 01 Park Avenue 
stand there and signal east- and west-bound buses. Mr. 
Gillhaus stands at his tunnel and when the southbound bus 
reaches Park Avenue he looks around the end of the tunnel, 
up and down the street. If it’s O.K.—no obstruction or 
omg in the street-—Mr. Gillhaus waves his arm and the 

us goes ahead. 

Mr. Gillhaus got that job on May 17th. First he worked 
seven hours a day, seven days a week, going to work at four 
A.M. He drew $24.50 a week, which figures out at fifty 
cents an hour. He used to get sixty cents an hour as a 
motorman, you remember. The following week he worked 
nine hours a day, going to work at six A.M.; it was a five 
day week and he made $22.50. The third week he was told 
he was needed only four days a week, so he made $18. Now 
he’s working steadily there, six hours a day, six days a week, 
and getting $18. He made $36 a week as a trolley motorman. 

Mrs. Gillhaus, who keeps the family budget, explains how 
the money goes. They are living on Mr. Gillhaus’s salary— 
$18 a week—now. There’s $7 a week for rent, $1 a week 
for gas and electricity (in the winter it’s a little more), 
eighty cents for ice, and $3.55 for insurance, which adds up 
to $12.35. This leaves them $5.65 for food, clothing, sick- 
ness, recreation, and saving. Their daughter, Dorothea, 
helps out with $5 a week. She makes $17, but they want 
her to save; she might get married some day. Mrs. Gillhaus 
shops on Park Avenue from the sidewalk stands and in the 
market which runs under the New York Central tracks from 
111th Street to 116th Street. She buys everything they eat 
and all she wears there. 

You may think that Mr. Gillhaus feels secure in his job 
as flagman at Park Avenue and 103rd Street, but he doesn’t. 
Mr. Gillhaus worries. He worries all the time about making 
less money. He worries because he hasn’t been called to 
drive a bus. He thinks that is what he ought to be doing 
and he’s sure he can do it. Then, the other day, he got to 
worrying about something else. 

He saw a man with a surveyor’s transit in 103rd Street, 
peering in it up and down the street and going over to 
Lexington Avenue, where Duffy’s Hill is, and peering 
through it there. Mr. Gillhaus says he had a thought all of 
a sudden that if they graded that hill so it would be safe 
for buses, the company wouldn’t need him as a flagman. 
“If that hill is graded,” he says, “I don’t know what will 
happen. It makes me uneasy every time | think of it.” 

Mr, Gillhaus got to be a motorman thirty-eight years ago 
in an odd way. When he was a boy going to Public School 
77, at First Avenue and Eighty-sixth Street, he never in- 

tended to be a motorman. He graduated from eighth-grade 
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grammar there, and when he was seventeen started out as 
an apprentice to a carriage-builder in the New York Cab 
Company, at 19 East Twelfth Street. There were seven boys 
in his family, and his father, Charles, who had learned to 
be a cabinetmaker in Germany and had a good job with the 
Sohmer Piano Company, wanted all of them to have a trade. 
The elder Gillhaus had seven daughters, too, and each of 
them married a man with a trade. 

John liked the work in the carriage-builder’s shop; he 
was strong and healthy and used to make himself stronger 
in the evening by exercising in a neighborhood gymnasium. 
He was especially good on the flying rings. By the time he 
was twenty, all his brothers had finished their apprentice- 
ships, and he was about to finish his when he fell from the 
flying rings in the gymnasium one night and broke his neck. 
The doctor called it, he explains, a fracture of the fifth 
cervical vertebra. (Mr. Gillhaus spelled out the phrase for 
me, helpfully, when he told me this.) 

After the accident, he was laid up for a month, and his 
neck was stiff for eight months after he got out of the hos- 
pital. He couldn’t turn his head to the left at all during 
those eight months. The doctors told him to get light work 
where he wouldn't have to bend his neck in awkward po- 
sitions, so in August, 1898, he applied for a job as a motor- 
man He figured, rightly, that a motorman just stands up 
straight and doesn’t have to move about much. Trolley cars 
were just coming in then to replace horsecars. They were 
taking on a lot of young fellows to replace old drivers, 
who couldn’t get the hang of the trolleys, “The company 
just didn’t want to take a chance on the old horse drivers,” 
says Mr. Gillhaus. 


What Is A Profession? 


The three necessary ingredients 


ROSCOE POUND IN American Bar Association 
Journal 


IN the good old pioneer days in one of our commonwealths 
a man conceived the idea that by putting a magnet in a box 
of ointment and leaving it there over night he could pro- 
duce a ‘“‘magnetic ointment’’ with marvellous powers. He 
impressed a community with the value of his magnetic 
ointment and came to do a considerable business in the way 
of consultations with the ailing, and prescribing different 
methods of using and applying the ointment according to 
the nature of the difficulty. 

Then came a statute requiring those who practised medi- 
cine to take an examination and procure a license, and the 
old man having neglected these Lamslaies was prosecuted 
and convicted of practising medicine without a license.” In 
passing sentence the trial judge spoke severely about ama- 
teur prescribing of quack remedies as a menace to the gen- 
eral health. At this the old man broke in _protestingly. 
He said: “You are calling me an amateur? Why, I made 
more money in my business in the last five years than any 
three licensed doctors in the county put together.” 

Undoubtedly the professional athlete, whose type is pet- 
haps the professional baseball player, has confused popular 
ideas in this connection. The distinction between the pro- 
fessional and the amateur, of which we hear so much in the 
absorbing interest of sport, has done much to make a pro- 
fession denote a money-making activity. 

In the face of the modes of thought engendered by sport, 
it is not easy to impart the conception of a group of men 
pursuing a common calling as a learned art and as a public 
service—none the less a public service because it may inci- 
dentally be a means of livelihood. In the practice of law 
we have never wholly lost this older idea of a profession of 
lawyers because the law is a tenaciously conservative calling 
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and our books and traditions are full of it. 

But the idea was sorely tried under the reign of pioneer 
modes of thinking in nineteenth-century America, and re- 
cent investigations of lawyers, physicians and their runners 
in some of our large cities show how a purely business con- 
ception and business organization of law practice along the 
lines which govern in commercial and industrial activities, 
with an eye solely to profit, may grow up as a spontaneous 


product of conditions in our urban communities. Those in-. 


vestigations show also how seriously this conception and 
this type of organization may impair the public administra- 
tion of justice. 

Let me ns ine what we mean by the term profession when 
we speak of a profession of law. We mean an organized 
calling in which men pursue some learned art and are united 
in the pursuit of it as a public service—as I have said none 
the less a public service because they may make a livelihood 
thereby. Here from the professional standpoint there are 
three essential ideas—organization, learning and a spirit of 
public service. The gaining of a livelihood is not a pro- 
fessional consideration. In fact, the professional spirit con- 
stantly curbs the urges of that incident. 


House Trailers 


Birth of an industry 
PHILIP H. SMITH IN Automotive Industries 


IF THERE is any man living who can appraise the immediate 
future of the tourist trailer industry with certainty, let him 
step forward. 

Thus far there has been practically no legislative re- 
striction on trailer use, and this, in spite of the great atten- 
tion focused upon all matters affecting the highways. Regis- 
tration is required in most states, but the fees are not pro- 
hibitive. In eight states there is no charge; in 20 the fee is 
$5 or less, and unless weights rise well over one ton the fee 
holds close to $10 elsewhere. In 28 states there is no per- 
sonal property tax on trailers, so that ownership and use are 
still unhampered. 

Nor is the equipment of trailers supervised to any great 
extent. Ten states stipulate brakes when gross weight is 
1500 Ib. or more, but only 11 states have expressed enough 
concern over couplings to prescribe safety chains or safety 
hitches. Still fewer make examination of equipment. 

This happy state cannot last. An authority says: “Tourist 
trailers park everywhere, throwing tin cans and garbage all 
around. The solution, as I see it at present, will be a control 
of all spaces provided for their use, similar to that now 
regulating cottage camping.” 

Go anywhere, stop anywhere, escape taxes and rent— 
this is irresistible. Nothing but death has ever before 
offered so much in a single package. Tax dodging is a 
short-lived game. The house on wheels is a shining target 
for taxation, a formidable object to be involved in an acci- 
dent and therefore a good topic for the news, and it pos- 
sesses singular capacity for irritating the non-trailing pub- 
lic when handled without consideration. 

The future of the trailer, of course, lies in its possibilities as 
a home. 

In a review of about 85 models, products of some 39 
makers, we find that lengths have been increased to average 
17 ft. and that the average sales price is now around $700, 
or about $50 more than hitherto. Steel has well nigh sup- 
planted wood for chassis. With few exceptions wood is now 
confined to the lightest or least expensive trailers, while a 
combination of wood and steel cuts a much less important 
figure. 

Indications are for a substantially greater market for trail- 
ers for the next few years, with obstacles merely serving as a 
steadying influence. 
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T.V.A. and the Future 


A sympathetic view 
MAURY MAVERICK IN The New Republic 


THE T.V.A. enters 1937 as an outstanding success of the 
administration. Honest conservatives who can add two and 
two are satisfied. Per-month gross generation power has 
jumped from 44,500,000 to 112,000,000 kilowatts. Where 
Wilson Dam had one grudging, monopolistic customer— 
the Commonwealth and Southern—the Authority now has 
some two dozen satisfied ones, including cooperatives and 
municipally owned lighting systems. Farmers constitute 62 
percent of the ultimate consumers. For—and these words 
underestimate the situation—the T.V.A. and its national 
implications are colossal, stupendous, mighty, great. Let us 
take it up to date, thereforé, and discuss its faults first. Here 
are four of them: : 

First: The atmosphere is—I cannot express myself ex- 
actly, since I am only a congressman, and therefore lack the 
cultural and scientific knowledge possessed by some of the 
T.V.A.’ers. But the air is somewhat rarefied, and I am 
sure I heard the swishing of long wings and saw Green Pas- 
tures and De Lawd (Morgan). 

Second: Connected with this impersonal atmosphere is 
the matter of attitude, which is personal. 

The personnel department, despising politics and _poli- 
ticians, 1s not altogether against a little sternal politics. 

Third: ‘The Morgan-Lilienthal Feud.” Leaving aside the 
trivialities, it seems that King Arthur Morgan of the Round 
Table wants all the Utility Knights, good and bad, public 
and private, to sit around and make goo-goo eyes at each 
other. Little Dave Lilienthal wants to slay the Power Go- 
liath, and possibly to kick the whole table over. 

Fourth: The office in Washington is a detriment to the 
T.V.A. It is a poor contact office and its members, save the 
publicity department, should be emptied into the Potomac. 

Building of dams has proceeded successfully; a study of 
the map will disclose the whole plan. They represent a 
codrdinated system of flood control that actually works, of 
navigation now being used, but capable of development. 

The dams will also furnish, and do furnish, power; and 
this is the focal point of the battle. For private business is 
always willing for the government to stop a flood—but 
when these flood waters are utilized for the purpose of 
paying for the dam by selling cheap service to the American 
people who built it, a cry goes up of interfering with “pri- 
vate business.” 

The T.V.A. is making and experimenting in concen- 
trated fertilizer from phosphate-bearing rock. The farmers 
of the country need 20,000,000 tons of this fertilizer each 
year. Only 2,000,000 are being used. Methods of the 
T.V.A. will lead to the wide development of other sources. 

These all point to certain facts: 

1. Power can be produced, transmitted and sold by the 
government as well as by private endeavor, just as letters can 
be transmitted, agricultural stations operated and armies and 
navies moved by the government. The T.V.A. is an ordinary 
endeavor of ordinary American people, conducted by them- 
selves, in behalf of themselves. 

2. Natural resources are the basis of our lives, whether 
we live in the city or in the country, and the T.V.A. has 
shown the way. 

3. Good pay, efficient housing and decent treatment of 
labor keep the peace. In the great engineering works, unit 
costs have been cut and in many instances made cheaper 
than similar work under private auspices. 

4. It is possible to develop a non-political civil service, 


based altogether on merit. This will build permanence and 
a high standard of efficiency. 

5. Considered as a whole, the T.V.A. is not an experi- 
ment. It is a part of American life; it is here; it will stay. 





No More Swing? 


Transition, step by step 
GILBERT SELDES IN Scribner’s 


“NO MORE jazz,” said Mr. Bell in 1921, “jazz is dying.” 
The latest information I have from England indicates that 
the death of jazz has been inappropriately, like linkéd sweet- 
ness, long drawn out, and here at home it would only be 
safe to say that jazz is dead if you mean that swing music 
has taken its place; and even that would be inaccurate be- 
cause in many ways swing is now what jazz was in the be- 
ginning. 

It might be more accurate to say ‘feeling the music.” You 
do not lend an ear; to swing, you expose your entire body. 
Noise and rhythm, the balance of one set of noises against 
another, one set of rhythms ag&inst another, are the great 
elements. If you wish to be. melodramatic, you might say 
that swing marks the death of melody. 

Melody, the simple singable tune, has had a difficult time 
in any case. andmasters and arrangers have not only 
elaborated their “own conception” of popular songs, but 
have actually altered the tunes. It is a common complaint of 
Tin Pan Alley that radio kills off a song almost as soon as 
it becomes popular. This is true, and the reason is not only 
that the song is too often played. The corruptions and dis- 
tortions, arrangements to suit crooners who cannot hit the 
notes, or for close-harmony trios or rustic quartets, have a 
great deal to do with spoiling a song for the public. 

Swing, which is often a series of frank arabesques on a 
given theme, makes all these arrangements seem feeble. 
Consequently it is the enemy of the prima donna—male or 
female. Few singers can stand comparison with the swing 
band. Such singing as there is is usually a series of shouts, 
and ideally the singer with a swing band should be reduced 
(or raised) to the rank of fiddler, trumpeter, or banjo play- 
er. Perhaps this will occur. In that case we will all have 
reason to be grateful to swing music. 


Prison Competition 


The threat of jail jobs 
JAMES P. DAVIS IN Nation’s Business 


THE CAMPAIGN of business, labor and civic groups against 
the competition of prison labor has brought much restrictive 
legislation. The Hawes-Cooper and Ashurst-Sumners Acts 
empower the states to regulate or prohibit the sale of con- 
vict-made goods and make it a federal penal offense to 
transport prison-made goods into a state for sale in violation 
of the state law. About half the states have passed support- 
ing legislation which closes their markets to prison products 
except those sold to the state itself or its agencies or political 
subdivisions. Even this outlet is frequently restricted. 

The use of prison labor is prohibited on federal highway 
work, on public works authorized by the Act of 1933, and 
on government contracts subject to the Walsh-Healey Act. 
Executive orders and rulings of the Comptroller General al- 
so prohibit its use on projects coming under the later relief 
acts. 

The business man has a three-fold interest in this ques- 
tion. He may be directly or indirectly affected by the prison 
production of goods; he undoubtedly contributes part of 
the $200 to $500 a year that it costs his state to maintain 
each convict, not to mention the support of the convict’s 
dependents and victims; and as a citizen he is concerned 
with a social institution from which emerge each year 
70,000 alumni either to work and to live decent lives or to 
assault, rob and kill him and his neighbors. 

In the first place, “prison competition” has at least three 


distinct meanings. The most important from the business 
point of view is the open-market sale of prison-made goods 
on a competitive price basis—such as the sale of prison- 
made shirts or brooms or shoes to retailers at a price sufh- 
ciently low to take the. business away from commercial 
manufacturers. 

This competition tends to break down the price level of 
the industry concerned, as well as to absorb a greater or less 
proportion of the total volume of production. It has been 
serious in a few industries only, but is a threat unless made 
impossible by law or other means, 

The second meaning of prison competition is the sale of 
prison products or services to governmental institutions with- 
out price competition but with consequent loss of potential 
business to outside firms. Though this may be serious to 
individual firms, it is not nearly so serious from the general 
business standpoint. It has little or no effect on price, and 
the total volume of such sales is small. 

The third meaning is used very loosely. ‘Prison compe- 
tition,” in this sense, is a vague menace to private industry 
and to organized labor as a whole. For example, the pro- 
posed installation as a work relief project of a small furni- 
ture shop of which the entire output was to be used by a 
single eastern state brought protests to Representatives and 
Senators from constituents all over the country—people who 
could not have the remotest interest in the proposed shop. 

The Census of Manufacturers gives the total value of 
manufactured products for 1931 as $41,000,000,000, and 
for 1933 at $31,000,000,000. No totals are available for 
1932, but it is safe to say that the value of products manv- 
factured in prisons was only about one-fifth of one per cent 
of total manufactures. 


Tap-Day 7 America 
How and why who is who 


H. L. MENCKEN IN Saturday Review of 
Literature 


WHEN THE first volume of ““Who’s Who in America’ came 
out in 1899 it ran to 827 pages of two columns each and 
listed 8602 names of official dignitaries and ‘‘other persons 
of special prominence in creditable lines of effort’; the 
nineteenth and last volume, just published, runs 2878 pages 
of three columns each and lists 31,434. In the first volume 
the ratio of names enrolled to total living Americans was 
as one is to 8602; in the current volume it is one to 3910. 
Of the 31,434 men and women now glorified 21,961 enjoy 
the honors and usufructs of the baccalaureate degree, 12,744 
are also masters, and 7859 have reached the eminence of 
doctors—of medicine, law, divinity, public health, philoso- 
phy, pedagogy, music, engineering, osteopathy, or chiroprac- 
tic. Today all literate Americans are aware that admission 
to ‘“Who’s Who In America’’ costs the chosen nothing what- 
soever, and cannot be bought by the heathen with gold and 
frankincense. Editor Marquis is fair. 

The secular brethren of moral endeavor are treated with 
great consideration—all, that is, save those of a red cast. 
Here, I suspect, Dr. Marquis’s undying principles as a 
Republican are allowed to color his judgment, though no 
doubt he is unaware of it. Whatever the fact, I find it dis- 
tressing to go through a list of American immortals which 
overlooks Earl Browder, late communist candidate for the 
presidency; William Z. Foster, candidate for the same job 
four years ago; Roger W. Baldwin, director of the American 
Civil Liberties Union; Granville Hicks, the prince of Marx- 
ian critics; Clifford Odets, the greatest revolutionary play- 
wright since Victor Hugo; Corliss Lamont, the firebrand 
stepson of J. P. Morgan & Company; and Mike Gold, who 
is to be Chief Justice of the United States when Utopia 
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comes in. Of the twelve editors of the New Masses, I can 
find but one listed, though they are all geniuses, and will be 
not only the Shakespeares and Dostoievskies of Soviet 
America, but also its Mommsens, Kants, and Adam Smiths, 
not to say its Stalins and Torquemadas. 

Turning to the New pe ic, which is not downright red 
but only a lovely shade of seashell pink, I find no less than 
ten out of fifteen editors admitted—certainly, it seems to me, 
a difference that must have some significance. And that sur- 
mise is strengthened when I discover that Norman Thomas, 
William Lemke, Father Charles E. Coughlin, and Dr. Fran- 
cis E. Townsend are all in, though Browder, Foster, and 
Baldwin are not. And that Clifton Fadiman, John R. 
Chamberlain, and Heywood Broun are in, though the in- 
comparable Hicks is not. In brief, I see a distinction between 
the whole-hoggers and those who only cheer them from 
afar, and against that distinction I enter a formal and solemn 
protest, for it is the whole-hoggers who give the better 
show, ‘and are thus the more interesting men. 

A glance through the new volume is sufficient to show the 
lamentable decay of the Anglo-Saxon hegemony in the Re- 
public. If there had been a “Who's Who” in Washington's 
time it would have revealed few names not of English ori- 
gin, but in 1937, Opening the book at random at the be- 
ginning of the F's, I find Faber, Fackenthal, Fackler, Fadi- 
man, Faelten, Fagnani, Fahey, Fahnestock, and Fahrenwald 
before I come to Fairbanks. But maybe F is a heathenish 
letter, so let us turn to T. The first name under it is Taber, 
which sounds English enough, but after it comes Tack, and 
then Taddiken, and then Taeusch. I try M. It begins with 
Maag. I try D. It opens with Daane. I experiment with 
endings, H ends with Hyvernat, C with Czerwonky, and S 
with Szymczak. 


Tips 
The old problem of handouts 
R. A. CROUCH IN Cornhill Magazine 


THE GREATEST embarrassment of the modern traveller is the 
system of tipping. 

In Eastern countries one expects constant demands for 
tips. Colombo becomes burdensome, with the nuisance of 
boys doing somersaults before you as you proceed along its 
streets; or the constant offering of flowers, and the extended 
hand begging for presents. And some of the Egyptian rail- 
way officials are particularly offensive in their demands for 
baksheesh. They think that their office, not their services, 
requires personal remuneration from passengers. 

he trouble is by no means modern. We are accustomed 
to consider our own age as specially lying under this thral- 
dom, but in the eighteenth century contemporary writers in- 
form us that when pecple went out to dinner they were 
expected to tip their host's servants who sometimes stood in 
long rows in the hall waiting the customary douceur, on the 
departure of the guests. 

At sea the tipping practice is almost universal, There one 
expects to pay, and pay well. Why, no one knows. The 
custom seems to have arisen at a time when stewards re- 
ceived very small wages; and, alas to the man who has paid 
poorly, and travels later on the same ship. He is marked to 
neglect and all sorts of inconveniences. And some of the 
amounts so received are very large. 

There is no doubt but that travel for pleasure or leisure 
is greatly lessened by the tip system; and that, largely be- 
cause the amount expected cannot be calculated in estimating 
one’s expenditute. The Travel Agencies often advertise that 
their prices for a certain tour are inclusive of all gratuities; 
but that does not lessen the obsequious manner in which the 
servants rush to find the quite visible voyager’s umbrella or 
stick, to unnecessarily brush his spotless clothes or hat, or 
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generally to fumble around and paw him in the servile 
fashion which is particularly objectionable. And if he does 
not respond, he soon finds himself neglected. The boots 
which do not contain a coin are not properly cleaned. His 
soup is cold, and the meat served is tough, his telephone 
calls are undelivered, his mail mislaid, and the lift is not 
working when he wants to use it. He quickly senses the 
antagonistic atmosphere which surrounds dos. 

The remedy which would induce additional travel is that 
those hotels, restaurants and establishments where the em- 
ployers expect their servants to receive tips should exhibit a 
straight-out notice of the amount or percentage required; and 
then the traveller or customer would know where he is. 

It is not that the public objects to pay, but that it wants 
to know beforehand what it has to pay. 


Debutant Sons 


What price youth? 
GRACE HEGGER LEWIS IN Vogue 


YEARS AGO when I wistfully asked my unsocially-minded 
mother when I was going to ‘come out,” she replied: 

“All the coming out you will do, my dear, will be upon 
the front stoop.” 

Before the Depression, the spoiling of boys reached a 
point where limousines were sent to fetch them to a girl’s 
house for dinner, and father paid for tickets to the latest 
musical show, and, if there were no big dance that night, 
paid for scrambled eggs on the St. Regis roof afterward. 
The boys themselves did little more than send corsages. 

But those platinum days are over. It is true that the far- 
ther away from the Eastern schools and colleges, the fewer 
are the boys and the more generous the girls, but in New 
York the boy who has a small allowance or a small job will 
have to pay well for an invitation to dinner from his adored 
one of the moment. This means a table d’héte lunch for 
seventy-five cents or a dollar (cocktails extra) at the pet 
restaurant where their friends are certain to be. Then a 
movie—the latest bar—and best of all, tea-dancing in the 
Persian Room at the Plaza. When the boy is flush or par- 
ents have done a little augmenting, there are a few favoured , 
night-clubs where they call the orchestra leaders by their 
first names. 

Home, now, is just a dressing-room. Evening clothes and 
day suits must be pressed, white waistcoats and ties washed, 
quick laundry service for dress shirts and collars, and con- 
stant telephone calls, answered and made. He wakes at 
noon. As a boy, he does not have to bother with manicures, 
and a hair-cut lasts two weeks, so he is free to linger over 
lunch, go to a newsreel, buzz around in a car, and gossip 
endlessly until time to tea-dance. Then a frantic getting into 
evening clothes (with proper curses for inattention on the 
part of the slaving family), a breathless departure to pick up 
a girl for the one, two, three, or four dances; then a glass 
of milk at Childs’, the return of a limp maiden to her home, 
and finally the meeting of his best friend at a certain corner 
for a juicy discussion of the evening which has just died. 

Also, they do talk about life! Which means how badly 
their parents have managed their own lives, and how much 
wiser they and their friends are going to be. Which sug- 
gests: Dare a boy who is intelligent, even scholarly, but who 
likes to dance, reveal that he knows more about literature 
than horses? Yes, if he will first tell the girl how pretty she 
is, and then, looking down his nose, berate her for an il- 
literate who has not read Pareto’s Mind and Society. She has 
never heard of it, and he’s never read it, but both are im- 
ptessed, and if he dances divinely she'll even boast of his in- 
telligence to other girls. But the less said the better by a 
pretty girl about Vilfredo Pareto and his Mind and Society. 

Thus they enter their freshman class at college—their de- 
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butant year—with no cultivated means of relaxation other 
than those relied upon by so many of their parents; games, 
drinking, dancing. 

When, for example, an examination has to be passed and 
there is the inevitable reaction, they get defiantly drunk on 
ninety-cent port or inferior gin, speed recklessly toward the 
Dew Drop Inn, and later beat up the janitor. Why not a 
concert? Music is very relaxing. Oh, that isn’t done—only 
by a queer few. Yet the world we are living in desperately 
needs youth, not tired old politicians, and if boys during 
their most impressionable years think too often it isn’t done, 
they are not likely later on to reason it may be done and it 
shall be done! 


Cold Gold 


Spell of the Yukon, 1936 
LESLIE ROBERTS IN Collier’s 


IF you had blown in to Mother Coffey’s Franklin Hotel that 
night you'd have got a hero’s welcome. The only way you 
could have made it was to have been blown. Mother Coffey 
might have taken it casually enough; but she wasn’t going 
anywhere while we, her blizzard-bound guests, were ticketed 
for the gold-laden fringe of the Arctic to get there heaven 
knows when and heaven knows how. 

All we needed was weather which would let us pass just 
as the police had. The police had been our first barrier. 

And very courteous they were too, even when they shook 
their heads at tearful adventurers—at Edmonton men and 
women—who hoped to go up for whatever the unknown 
might have in store for them. This was no country for the 
gambler, the racketeer, the fly-by-night merchant, the career 
seeker or the jack-of-all-trades. Very sorry, very sorry. 

Staggering, plunging, we made our way to the planes on 
the ice. Their motors were already roaring. The biggest— 
the one we call the boxcar—is Leigh Brintnell’s. Brintnell, 
the boss of the Mackenzie Air Service fleet of freighters, can 
fly the territories blindfolded. His ships bring radium con- 
centrates a thousand miles from Great Bear Lake to the rail- 
road, The smallest plane, that meager flyabout which doesn’t 
look as if it could stand any of the going you strike up here, 
is Bill Jewett’s. Bill is the roaming field engineer for the 
Consolidated Mining and Smelting Corporation with head- 
quarters at Trailover in British Columbia, and his advanced 
base at Goldfields on Lake Athabaska. Others were bound 
for a tiny island in the center of eleven thousand square 
miles of ice—Outpost Island, where, if you'd believe it all, 
Shunsby and Brady found gold in streaks and splotches on 
the surface of the rock. And still others were bound ulti- 
mately for Aklavik and the Coppermine country and Coro- 
nation Gulf, deep in the Arctic, carrying the royal mail. 
This is unlike any gold rush you've ever seen or read about 
or heard of. No sourdoughs with their mules and cans of 
beans in this country. No Dangerous Dan McGrews with 
forty-fives slapping their hips. No Tex Rickards with agate 
eyes and crooked smiles. No painted ladies, dance halls, 
faro games, roulette wheels, vigilantes, white-faced ad- 
venturers. No wild men hurling their nugget-heavy pokes 
down on the bars ordering champagne for all and sundry. 
No champagne. No roaring drunks. This is a story for 
engineers, scientists, bookkeepers and bankers to tell, not 
for scenario writers. 

In 1929 La Bine and Leigh Brintnell, the Mackenzie 
pilot, sat up all night with a map and exchanged tales of 
what they had seen and what they thought they knew. Gold 
in the Northwest Territories? Of course—there had to be. 

Before morning Brintnell and LaBine had struck a bargain. 

And here, on a jut of rock now known as LaBine Point, a 
mere kick south of the Arctic Circle, the indefatigable man 
of faith got a shock which had not been a part of his dreams, 





Gold was what he had come for but gold was not what he 
found. Even as he drove his pick into the rock he began to 
forget gold. 

He had found pitchblende. And out of pitchblende comes 
radium. 

Now LaBine was ready to turn back. Gold? Radium was 
something to get excited about. He was. Now it was up to 
capital, too, to get excited. So LaBine streaked back toward 
eastern Canada where the money is, and for another year he 
was back and forth, in and out, staking his claims, recording 
his finds. 

Now LaBine had a good reputation in Ottawa, Montreal, 
and Toronto where the money was. But still capital laughed 
at his enthusiasm. He wanted a million dollars—not all at 
once of course but that much pledged to develop his pitch- 
blende find and deliver radium to the world. Behind their 
hands the capitalists smiled discreetly and assured each other 
that they were sorry to see so fine a man show these grow- 
ing symptoms of insanity. 

So he went out on the street corners and spoke to the 
average man and the poor people. 

LaBine bought his equipment with the pennies of the 
poor and set about the business of getting it in to Great 
Bear. In the first eighteen months from more than fifty 
thousand tons of ore LaBine produced exactly five and a 
half grams of radium—a “considerable” addition to the 
world’s supply. To date the mine has produced twenty-two 
grams of this rarest of minerals, a gram of radium at current 
prices being valued at approximately $40,000, Last year 
his company, the Eldorado Gold Mines, Ltd., made a profit 
of almost $140,000, an excellent return when it is remem- 
bered that the mine is still in the development stage, milling 
not having actually commenced until 1934. 

Life is far worse than tough at Outpost Island in Great 
Slave Lake. The place is properly named. 

We came too early, pemars to gather reliable estimates of 
the wealth of these rocks. But there’s so much that the pros- 
pectors stumble into the huts at nights forgetting the gale 
sweeping down unhindered from the Arctic wastes, forget- 
ting the hell of their isolation, forgetting the blood congeal- 
ing in their veins in the sixty-below blast. Yet their eyes 
live. They've seen the gold—carloads of it, caverns of it, 
enough to build a wide, wide stairway to heaven. The sight 
of so much wealth does things to men, puts a spell on them. 


Surgeon im Ethiopia 
Italia heals the vanquished 
RAFFAELE PAOLUCCI IN Italy-America Review 


To THE son of an officer who went through the mill of the 
first African campaign, the departure, forty years later, for 
those far away shores meant awaking echoes deeply rooted 
in the memories of childhood. It was in February 1935 that 
I decided to take a unit of my Bologna Surgical Clinic to 
Africa. The next day I was hard at work trying to persuade 
at least three of my assistants to remain and carry on in 
Bologna. Lucky was I to be able to take with me a statt 
already trained to work in unison. Though surgery has cer- 
tain immutable dogmas, such as asepsis, common to the 
whole profession, yet in practice every surgeon has his own 
pao one and a complete understanding between him and 
his helpers is a paramount necessity for good work. A 
surgeon is, in this respect, very close to an orchestra leader. 
When a man is brought in with, let us say, a deep head 
wound to be able to murmur to one’s assistants: “cranium,” 
and know that inside of ten minutes everything will be cet 
for you as if you were at your daily task in your own city 
operating room, means often in war-time the saving of a 
human life. Military medical corps, with their usual system 
of scattering and reforming their medical units at random, 
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should begin to take this fact into account. 

Decameré, Adigrat, Mai Uecc, Mai Macdem, Quiha, Ma- 
callé, Amba Alagi, Lake Ascianghi, Quoram were the suc- 
cessive milestones at which we pitched our tents and went 
to work, during the eight strenuous months of the campaign. 

Our duties with the Askaris were not confined to surgery 
and sanitation. Family problems and intricate disputes were 
always cropping up, ot infinite care had to be exercised in 
pronouncing judgment, for our word was law and always 
accepted as such. From contact with the Askaris I have 
come to the conclusion that to train and civilize the rest of 
the Ethiopians will not be a hard job, provided that scrupu- 
lous justice, sweetened by humaneness, be always employed. 

But my conviction that the natives are fundamentally 
decent is not based on contact with our old Eritreans alone. 
When we appeared at Amba Alagi, the natives had all de- 
parted. Not one was left in sight. All the huts were empty. 
Empty were the nearby villages. Had they all gone off with 
the enemy? After a week or so, a few sick old men ap- 
peared. We doctored and fed them. The very next day, 
like a swarm of black bees, the whole population of the 
town arrived, crowding down from the nearby hills. In 
batches they hung around our tents picking up old bottles 
and anything else we threw out. They asked for bread. The 
army commissariat went to work and began distributing 
barley, rice, flour. It was a pleasure! 


How to Get a Job 


Getting in, and on, with industry 
JOHN F. HURST IN Printers’ Ink 


MorE THAN 100,000 young men and women—this year’s 
graduates of our colleges and universities—are confronting 
one of the most important problems of their lives. They are 
looking for jobs. 

Not long ago, the manager of a large business was un- 
expectedly called upon by a young man whom the manager 
once knew as a child. The young man got down to busi- 
ness quickly, which was a good thing. He said, “I am look- 
ing for a job, and...” 

“All right,” was the reply. “You have a job right now. 
I'll give you the names of some concerns to call on. Tackle 
each one; and if none of them hires you, report to me and 
I will give you some more names. Just be sure that you 
earnestly work eight hours every day looking for a job. 
Keep it up day after day. Don’t stop till somebody hires 
you. Don’t work an hour or two—then one Don’t loaf. 
Be on this job of getting a job early and late. Even when 
night comes, you can think and plan your program for the 
next day. Just remember there are probably twenty concerns 
in this city that would give you a job. You must keep going 
and going until you find one of them. There is no other 
way to do it. Well, Eddie, what do you say?” 

Eddie’s face first registered surprise, then confusion, then 
understanding. ‘Okay, please hand me the list.” 

The elder man quickly penciled six corporation names on 
a slip of paper. There was no letter of introduction to any- 
body—just the six corporation names. 

The following afternoon Eddie was back. His advisor 
said, ‘“Well, you've done pretty well to interview those six 
concerns in a half day. I'll have another list for you in just 
a moment.” 

Eddie was smiling. ‘Believe it or not,” he said, “but I 
have already got a job. I only came back here to thank you.” 

Select a company that you would like to work for—not 
just any concern, but one that you believe is progressive and 
has a good reputation. Persistently and patiently approach 
this company. If you are right in your surmise that the com- 
pany is progressive, you will be given an interview in due 
course. No real concern will turn away without an inter- 
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view any man who in a proper manner offers his services. 
Only the small bore company bars the door. 

Many people—and this isn’t confined to college graduates 
—go through life looking for something for nothing. They 
think too much about what they are getting; not enough 
about what they are giving. 

If the employer definitely fails to show proper apprecia- 
tion, the employee has only one recourse—he should look 
for a job with another concern, one that recognizes merit and 
is willing to pay for it. Fortunately, there are many business 
institutions in this country that have a deep sense of obliga- 
tion to every deserving employee. 


Choosing Executives 


Finding Bonapartes for business 


EDWARD R. STETTINIUS, JR., IN Management 
Review 


THE QUEST for leaders is as old as the race. ‘But that quest 
is more active today than ever before in our industrial his- 
tory. This, I think, is chiefly because many new problems 
have arisen to create a crying need for a new type of busi- 
ness leader. 

From the countless millions within and outside the doors 
of business, it would seem that one would only have to pick 
and choose. But when, behind the scenes, the business man 
is confronted with any great or intricate problem of organi- 
zation, he is certain to be perplexed by the scarcity of men 
capable of serving as leaders. 

To me, the crux of the situation is not so much the need 
for men, nor the scarcity of proven leaders, as it is the fail- 
ure of American business management generally to introduce 
an orderly and methodical system for the discovery, develop- 
ment and assignment of executive personnel. 

We have gone on the theory that the men needed—the 
leaders of today and tomorrow—are automatically available 
among the millions in industry. 

But how incomplete, and how largely fortuitous are the 
catch-as-catch-can methods that business all too frequently 
employs to find them! 

Certainly it must be admitted that the search for execu- 
tives is only rarely what in any sense could be termed scien- 
tific. Someone has aptly described the scientific approach as 
a ‘‘careful analysis of the facts—comprehending logical de- 
duction from the facts, humility before the facts, and a sense 
of stewardship.” 

It has come to be that the man who has the ability to mar- 
shal all the relevant facts, to weigh and evaluate them, to 
derive logical conclusions from them and base his leadership 
thereon, is the type of individual required in the topside 
posts in industrial management today. Today, as never be- 
fore, one is not overhandicapped in the scale of promotion 
by the lack of long years of service with an enterprise. 
Ability and performance, of course, are the most important 
considerations. 

Men, the prime necessity and supreme asset of any busi- 
ness, are rarely evaluated among its assets. Granting that it 
is difficult to evaluate human beings with exactness, is it not 
strange that while large organizations maintain precise in- 
ventories of physical properties and materials, men—and 
principally executives and leaders—infrequently enter into 
the equation ? 

As a matter of ordinary routine, currently evaluated in- 
ventories of equipment and supplies are kept. Through 
formal supervision, these inventories are maintained ac- 
cording to actual and forecast — and demand. An 
over-all inventory serves to effect economies in operating 
practice by its control over inter-plant and inter-company 
transfers of physical properties and by salvage of equip- 





ment usable in new construction. Because of its control over 
large capital investments and because of its demonstrated 
efficacy in reducing costs while at the same time improving 
customer service, the inventory has become a prime tool 
of management. | 

In contrast it cannot be generally said that the subject of 
executive personnel in industry is given the attention which 
it deserves, either as to its recording, evaluation, utilization in 
current operations, availability for transfer, or as to its de- 
velopment or curtailment in long-range planning. This 
despite the fact that there is more at stake and more im- 
portance to an efficient technique for inventory of executive 
personnel than there is in routine and currently kept in- 
ventories of properties and product. 


Spanish Terror 


Back to the Inquisition? 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN London Spectator 


THE STORY goes that General Narvaez,’one of the many 
Spanish dictators in the nineteenth century, was asked on 
his deathbed by the priest: “Does your excellency forgive 
your enemies?” And the dying man replied in a firm voice: 
“T have no enemies; I have shot them all.” The anecdote 
might well serve as motto for much of what is happening in 
Spain today and is full of teaching for the outside world. 
In fact, Spain since the start of the Peninsular War in 1808 
has never known civil peace of the ordinary European type, 
and its quietest periods have been those in which violence 
curbed by ruthless dictators had to confine itself to the 
assassination of leading statesmen. Civil war was the rule, 
not the exception. 

The first conclusion to which that reflection points is that 
mass executions and massacres in the present civil war can- 
not serve as a ground of discrimination between the con- 
tending parties, Massacring in Spain is not peculiar to any 
individual party, but is a general feature of the civil war 
as such. 

Taking all elements together and basing calculations on 
the assumption of an equal amount of terrorism in both 
camps, I think that to assume 0.75 per cent of the whole 
population and 3 per cent of the adult male population of 
all Spain has been executed is really a very moderate esti- 
mate. That points to a total figure of more than 150,000 
executions. Perhaps I am too pessimistic, and I admit I have 
not seen the quietest parts of the government camp, such as 
Murcia and Alicante, nor such parts of the rebel area as 
Navarre. But I consider an estimate of 100,000 to be an 
absolute minimum. That, of course, is many times more 
than the number of those killed in action. 


Armament Costs 


Johnny, forget your guns 
FROM The Index 


THE increase in British taxes directly attributable to that 
country’s expansive national defense program, and record 
peacetime naval appropriations in the United States, have 
recently served to draw graphic attention to the mounting 
burden of armaments which these two nations, in common 
with the rest of the world, are today being called upon to 
shoulder. While, in this country, the excessive cost of re- 
lief tends to dwarf our military and naval 5 a et 
they remain not only an important part of the Federal budg- 
et but are rapidly rising. The failure of the world disarm- 
ament movement, the collapse of the naval limitation agree- 
ments concluded at the Washington and _ London 


conferences, and the impotence of the League of Nations 
in the face of actual hostilities, all in a period of intense 
economic difficulty, have created a problem whose solution 
demands the utmost in international statesmanship. 

The most general ne ro between world armament 


expenditures and those of either the pre-war or immediate 
post-war period clearly indicates what is happening. In the 
fiscal year 1914, total expenditures for national defense on 
the part of six major Powers—the United States, Great 
Britain, Japan, France, Germany and Italy—aggregated an 
estimated $1,706,300,000, and ten years later, they were at 
approximately this same level, or an estimated $1,873,200,- 
000. Another decade (1934), however, and expenditures 
of these same Powers had risen to $2,740,400,000, an in- 
crease of 60 per cent over the figures for 1914 and some 
50 per cent over those for 1924. 

Furthermore, these expenditures in the fiscal year 1934 
represented only the first stage of the armaments race in 
which the world is now engaged. 

















1914 1935 
(Millions) 

United States $244.6 $709.9 
Great Britain 375.1 483.8 
France 348.7 701.2 
Germany 463.3 360.0 
Italy 179.1 354.6 
Japan 95.5 269.2 








$1,706.3 $2,878.7 


Portugal Prospers 


The ghost that walks like a man 
AUGOSTO DE VASCONCELLOS IN The Rotarian 


PoRTUGAL has been called “a nation with a past.” It is 


true that she has had a glorious past. The names of her. 


statesmen, writers, religious and political leaders, and great 
explorers can be found everywhere in the history of the 
last thousand years. Their glory continues undiminished. 

Portugal is, in point of fact, one of the smallest nations 
in Europe. Her area of 35,490 square miles approximates 
to that of Hungary, Panama, or the States of Maine or 
Indiana. Her population is about equivalent to that of 
Metropolitan New York, some 6,000,000 persons, But it 
is significant that scattered around the seven seas and in- 
habiting the far corners of the earth are no less than 54,- 
000,000 people—including the Brazilians—who use Portu- 
guese as their mother tongue. That this is so speaks volumes 
for the success of the Portuguese as colonisers. 

Today Portugal ranks fifth in area among the colonising 
powers of the world. Her colonies in Africa, Asia, and 
Oceania cover 2,091,801 square kilometers (1,299,635 
square miles) with 8,426,000 subjects. Would that I had 
the time and the ability adequately to tell the drama of 
Portuguese settlers! It would be an epic, a story of faith, 
of serene courage, of disregard for danger, of sobriety, 
persistence, and patience, and of a great love for the soil. 

Portugal's African colonies—Mozambique and Angola— 
count 60,000 Europeans and 120,000 “assimilates,” or 80 
white men for every 10,000 of the native population. This 
is to be compared with similar regions colonised by other 
powers in which there are only 25 white colonists for every 
10,000 native population. 

In Angola and Mozambique, Portugal has constructed 
3,750 kilometers (2,328 miles) of railways and 58,000 kilo- 
meters (36,000 miles) of working roads. The Belgian 
Congo—a vast territory governed by a nation even smaller 
than Portugal—has by a splendid effort nearly equalled 
our achievement. The Congo has now reached 3,700 kilo- 
meters (2,300 miles) of working railways. 
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Since 1928 the Portuguese budget has been balanced and 
budget surpluses from that year onwards have mounted to 
some 700,000,000 escudos (£6,500,000). Future Portu- 
guese budgets are very pes safeguarded. The Rule of 
Budgetary United, inserted in the political constitution of 
the Portuguese Republic, is the basis of the budget itself. 
It provides: that payment of all normal State expenses 
must be made exclusively from normal revenues; the legal 
restriction of the conception of extraordinary public ex- 

enditure—which can be met only by loans; the prohibi- 
tion of the financing of private concerns on any pretext of 
general interest; the strict regulation of payments in respect 
to previous financial years; protection of the budget against 
undue financial burdens in respect to colonies, etc. 

The floating debt of Portugal, which less than a decade 
ago amounted to more than two billions (£20,000,000) , has 
gradually been reduced and was completely paid off by 
June 30, 1934. Under a “Ten-Year Plan,” Portugal is 
pressing forward determinedly on the work of national re- 
organisation, pressing forward on the basis of a balanced 
budget. 

Unemployment has been effectively combated. While 
other countries have been increasing their tariffs drastically 
(twenty-nine Eufopean and American States have raised 
their duties from 100 to 500 per cent., statistics show), 
Portugal’s customs policy has remained moderate. Fresh op- 
‘portunities for the average citizen are being opened up all 
over the country, a new spirit is awakening and adapting 
the nation to the requirements of progress. 


Joun—or Not Join? 


Union, disunion, reunion 
WHITING WILLIAMS IN Today 


“Why Is 1T,” John L. Lewis recently asked a meeting of 
Cleveland workers, “that after 55 years of effort, out of a 
total of 39,000,000 wage earners open to solicitation, the 
A. F. of L. has made members out of only a scant 3,500,- 
000?” This figure does not include some of the railway 
brotherhoods or certain other standard unions not affiliated 
with the A. F. of L. 

Mr. Lewis attempted to answer this 5 ange but no dis- 
passionate observer can agree with the factor he proceeded 
to name and blame as chiefly responsible—the excessive and 
inactive pride of office, the lazy, autocratic over-security of 
official position demonstrated by all the heads of the estab- 
lished craft unions, Especially is this difficult to believe 
when it is well known that few labor leaders anywhere enjoy 
the autocratic power of Mr. Lewis and his fellow officers or 
are so quick to use autocratic methods. 

Nor is it possible for any close-up observer to be satisfied 
with his over-simple explanation that ‘‘Fear!—The employ- 
ers won't /et them join,” is also a factor. For while it is 
true that a number of plant managers were long in the habit 
of discharging known union members, this practice has been 
during the past three years too dangerous for it to operate 
on anything like the nation-wide scale needed to make it a 
real up-to-the-minute explanation. Instead the chief ex- 
planation is to be found in the simple fact that most of the 
non-joiners simply haven't wanted to join. The reason they 
haven’t wanted to join is that, rightly or wrongly, they have 
insisted on sizing up the matter as an individual, not as a 
class affair and as an affair not of large historic issues, but 
instead of small daily items—items weighed on the scales of 
the personal daily experience of individuals in search of the 
maximum satisfactions in their daily jobs. Rightly or wrong- 
ly, for better or for worse, intelligent or dumb, they have 
not wanted to join because very few of them have failed to 
have some measure of individual experience with practical 
everyday unionism, and this individual experience has often 
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proved so unsatisfactory that their interest in unions wanes. 

Enough leaders, mostly local, are bad, and enough locals 
are mis-controlled by their least reasonable, least intelligent 
and least honest members to fill a huge number of observant 
American wage earners with genuine distrust—enough also 
to justify in a still larger number of workers such an amount 
of union apathy as outsiders find it extremely difficult to 
understand. 

“If I join, what do I get for my money?” 

It is on this rock that the organizer meets his greatest 
challenge. The threat of personal injury to the nonmem- 
ber’s family, the unimaginable power of all the mass pres- 
sures exerted on the calmer ones during any strike, the con- 
tinued urgings of national radio drives—these can persuade 
many a good citizen-worker to pay his initial fee. But in the 
long run only one thing can keep him paying those dues 
month after month. That is his recognition of unquestioned 
full value received—value received, let me repeat, mainly 
in the satisfactory handling of this or that individual griev- 
ance, whether handled by his collective or his individual 
representative. 

By the same token, it is this importance of the individual 
grievance, rather than of some great, class-wide issue which 
offers to the employer the opportunity to compete with the 
labor leader on terms vastly more equal than most employ- 
ers appear able to understand. For just as the American 
worker refuses to. become a member of a class and insists, 
instead, upon remaining an individual, so he exhibits sur- 
prisingly slight concern as to whether the improvement of 
his condition is obtained for him by means of a belligerent 
labor leader or an intelligent, farseeing, codperative employ- 
er. Both of these competitors for his allegiance must per- 
force meet the acid test of his hard-boiled Yankee query: 
“Well, let me look at my experience!” 

The whole matter, accordingly, is likely long to continue 
a battle—a freeze-out, if you prefer—between the kind of 
treatment—the kind of experience—observable by individual 
employes who insist on making day by day their decisions as 
between a specific group of persons called the management 
and another group of persons called the union. 


How to Get Votes 


Love thyself, love thy leaders 
EDWARD CONNELL IN America 


BECAUSE the Voice of the People didn’t call you to help 
salvage civilization in that last campaign of yours, don’t go 
feeling that way. You thought you had the old election 
right in the bag, didn’t you? Well, what went wrong? 

Let us begin with a few elementary definitions. To be 
specific, the difference or differences between ‘“‘politics’” and 


“government.” “Government” is the creating, adjudging, 
and enforcing of legislation. ‘‘Politics” is the influencing 
of government. 


Did you ever attempt a simple classification of our lead- 
ing politicians, past and present? Well just to prove that 
there are differences, how about these: 

The Silent Politician: the late Calvin Coolidge, Repub- 
lican leader Roraback of Connecticut. 

The Raucous, Self-Reliant Politician: the late Huey Long; 
U. S. Senator Bilbo of Mississippi. 

The Aggressive, Resourceful Politician: Governor Curley 
of Massachusetts; John D. M. Hamilton of Kansas. 

The Aggressive, Dull Politician: former Mayor “Big 
Bill” Thompson of Chicago. 

The Aggressive, Cautious Politician: U. S. Senator Borah 
of Idaho. 

The Shrewd, Calculating Politician: Tom Pendergast of 
Missouri, former Tammany leader Curry, Walter Folger 
Brown of Ohio, former Postmaster-General. 
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The Witty Politician: former Mayor James J. Walker of 
New York City; Governor Louis Brann of Maine; Bor- 
ough President Lyons of the Bronx, N. Y. 

The Ponderous, Pontifwating Politician: U. S. Senator 
Ellison D. (‘Cotton Ed’’) Smith of South Carolina. 

The Aristocratic Solemn Politician: Ogden Mills of New 
York. 

The Aristocratic, Confidence-Inspiring Politician: the 
incumbent President Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

The Ascetic Philosophizing Politician: Mayor Frank 
Hague of Jersey City. 

The Travelling Salesman Optimistic Politician: James A. 
Farley. 

The Man With A Divine Mission Politician: Secretary 
of Agriculture Wallace. 

The Intellectual Politician: Dr. Rexford Tugwell. 

The Polished Diplomatic Politician: Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull. 

If you want to find a few good stands, cull something 
from the following and then you may add a few yourself: 

1. Do your policemen wear hot jackets all summer ? 

2. Wouldn’t the hotel keepers and restaurant propri- 
ctors welcome more conventions coming td town? 

3. What about those buses that are used to transport the 
school children? Are the brakes good? 

Get the point? Staids are all universally-accepted de- 
sires. Be gorgeous in stating them. In fact, while we are 
on the subject, be gorgeous in everything you say or write. 
Do not say “policemen” but “our brave boys in blue.” 
Don’t talk about “people” when you mean ‘“‘our fair-minded 
citizens.” Never say “children” when you really mean “our 
cherished little ones.” Your “opponent’’ is really “the tool 
of a vicious political machine.” “Laborers” are ““downtrod- 
den workingmen.”’ Don’t get “mad.’’ Say that “everything 
decent in me revolts.” 

So much for that. And here are the three most import- 
ant rules to bear in mind when you are battling that tool 
of a vicious political machine, 1. Put him on the defensive. 
2. Put him on the defensive. 3. Put him on the defensive. 

The “native son” appeal is always good. If you were 
born and reared in the town where you are a candidate, 
play this up good and hot. If you came to the town as a 
grown man you'd better work fast and cover yourself before 
that opponent springs the native son cry. Admit your aw- 
ful sin of having been born in Podunk. But emphasize the 
fact that after having looked throughout the “length and 
breadth of our fair land” you decided to make your home 
in “this garden spot of the world where tolerance and 
friendship abound, where the newcomer is welcomed with 
open arms, where peace and happiness abide.” 

It’s a great game! Someone asked the late John McCooey, 
Brooklyn Democratic leader, what was the recipe or formu- 
la for political success. The cherubic McCooey leaned back 
in his chair, beamed, and answered: 

“Just get people to like you!” 


What Price Football? 


An original ranking of American colleges 
JOHN R. TUNIS IN American Mercury 


ARE FOOTBALL games “‘thrown’’? Yes, sometimes. Every- 
body knows it and admits it—except a few sports-writing 
ostriches, adolescent alumni, or those who stamp the title 
Graduate Manager of Athletics beneath their signatures. 
There are today a few colleges and universities which ob- 
serve the real traditions of amateur sport. But there are many 
more that do not. 

To keep the record straight, I present herewith a classifi- 
cation of one hundred American institutions of higher learn- 
ing, catalogued according to their practices in modern ath- 
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letics, and grou ed as Amateur, Semi-Professional, and 
Professional. (Incidentally, the list is an exceedingly reveal. 
ing commentary on education in this country.) It is difficult 


to make the classification absolutely accurate, for the same ° 


reason that it is difficult to procure real information concern- 
ing actual conditions in Russia, Italy, or Germany. The 
colleges, like the dictators, issue persuasive propaganda, not 
statistics. They conceal, they do not reveal. 

But to the best of my knowledge and belief, the following 
table is as fair a one as can be drawn, short of putting gradu- 
ate managers through the third degree and turning income- 


tax investigators loose on their account books. It may well 
be that I treat some institutions too leniently, others too harsh- 


ly. Anyhow, here goes. (And, brethren, those of you who 


know more about the subject, chide me not for my charity.) 
The three groups are made up as follows: 


Group A—THE AMATEURS 


Allegheny Hobart Rutgers 
Bowdoin Johns Hopkins Sewanee 
Brown Kenyon Swarthmore 
California Tech. Knox Trinity 
Center Lehigh Tufts 
Chicago Maine Union 
C.C.N.Y. Middlebury Ursinus 
Colby Oberlin Virginia 
Gettysburg Occidental Wesleyan 
Hamilton Pomona William and Maty 
Haverford Rochester Williams 
Group B—THE SeEmI-Pros 

Amherst Iowa Penn. State 
Army Kentucky Purdue 
Boston University Lafayette Rollins 
California Maryland Tennessee 
Cincinnati Michigan Texas 
Cornell Navy Vanderbilt 
Dartmouth N.Y.U. W. and J. 
Harvard Notre Dame Yale 
Illinois Pennsylvania 

Group C—THE PROFESSIONALS 
Alabama Louisiana State Southern Calif. 
Baylor Marquette Southern Methodist 
Boston College Michigan State Stanford 
Bucknell Minnesota Syracuse 
Carnegie Tech. Missouri Temple 
Colgate Nebraska Texas Christian 
Columbia North Carolina Tulane 
Detroit Northwestern Villanova 
Duke Ohio State Worcester Poly- 
Duquesne Oregon technic Institute 
Fordham Pittsburgh Washington 
Georgetown Princeton Western Md. 
Georgia Santa Clara West Virginia 
Kansas St. Mary’s Wisconsin 


Group A, I have called, perhaps wrongly, the amateurs. 
The majority of these institutions are small colleges, most 
of them of high standing, many of extremely high standing 
in the educational world. They all play football. So far as 
I know, none of them buys athletes, or goes in for a high- 
powered professional coach. None attempts to underwrite 
a huge stadium. If your college is in this list, you may feel 
some justifiable pride. If it stays in this list, if it remains an 
institution of learning and not a training center for All- 
Americans, it will probably be because of your efforts. Col- 
lege presidents are as brave as the graduates of their institu- 
tions. No braver. 

Group B, the semi-pros, is unlike the others, being less 
homogeneous. Here are small colleges and large ones, the 
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chief bond in common being the fact that all have athletic 
Jants which cost real money to maintain. This can be done 
solely by means of football receipts. Receipts, however, 
come only from big crowds, and big crowds follow the good 
teams. So naturally these colleges strive to subsidize good 
teams in order to make their athletic corporations function 
profitably. 

Group C comprises a weird assortment; for football, like 
politics, makes strange bedfellows. Mixed in with a few 
universities of high standing are some whose standing is ob- 
viously not so high. A few are there simply because they are 
obliged to be. Pittsburgh, for instance, has yearly mortgage 
payments of nearly $200,000 on its stadium. To meet 


this bill, to earn this amount over and above normal ex- 
penses, the Pitt team has for several seasons been playing a 
terrific schedule, trying hard to round up the clients and fill 
the stadium with one big drawing card after another—Min- 
nesota, University of Southern California, Notre Dame, any- 
one and everyone who pulls at the gate. Naturally it is im- 
possible to assemble a legitimate enrollment of students which 
can produce a team capable of meeting such opponents on 
successive week-ends. . Your reaction to the varying degrees 
of professionalism, of course, depends strictly on your point 
of view. 

So if you choose to call this sort of thing sport, all right. 
But don’t call it amateur sport. 
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Continental Power 


Japanese progress on the mainland 


KAZUYE KUWASHIMA IN Japan Times, TOKYO 


TWENTY-FIVE years have elapsed since the establishment 
of the Chinese Republic by revolution, but the relations be- 
tween the two countries since then can hardly be said to be 
amicable. 

Things eventually came to such a pass that the rights and 
interests secured by Japan in South Manchuria as a result 
of her costly war with Russia were threatened by China 
and this culminated in the Liusukou affair in September, 
1931. 

Manchukuo was thus established, and this still further 
embittered the situation between Japan and China; which 
is indeed regrettable. No one, however, can deny that, now 
that the relation between the two countries has been ren- 
dered closer, economically and politically, it is urgently 
necessary for both to realize a friendly relationship. 

China has a wide territorial area and rich natural wealth, 
it is true, but as long as she remains on unfriendly terms 
with Japan, she will be unable to readjust her difficulties, 
both national and international. It is an encouraging sign, 
however, that the Chinese have now come to understand 
the true significance of the situation. It is superfluous to 
point out that Japan, for her part, has a vital interest in the 
China question. ) 

Before the establishment of Manchukuo, Japan’s policy 
towards China, in the main, had been similar to the polli- 
cies of Britain, America and other powers; that is, to ob- 
tain concessions and extend rights and interests. Now that 
Japan has secured a firm footing on the Asiatic Continent 
and has thus become a continental power, her Pag to- 
wards China ought naturally to undergo a fundamental 
change. Japan’s international considerations naturally take 
in Manchukuo inseparably, and Manchukuo is also vitally 
associated with Soviet Russia and Mongolia. 

Japan now finds herself in a fundamentally different po- 
sition from that of either Britain or America. Japan is in 
duty bound to act in such a way as to share common exist- 
ence and prosperity with the other countries of Eastern Asia. 
Though Japan’s desire to attain an economic development 
in China may naturally be the same as hitherto, even this 
desire of hers must now be more positively based on the 
principle of mutual existence and prosperity. 

As for Britain, which took the lead in trade with China, 
and other Occidental powers, it may not be too much to 
say that they still regard China wholly as the secured mar- 
ket for their goods and as a place of investment for them. 
These endeavours on their part must have brought and may 
still bring benefit to China, but this, essentially speaking, is 
based on a desire to benefit themselves, Japan’s economic 
endeavour vis-a-vis China is based on the fundamental prin- 
ciple of assisting China in her economic development and in 
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her pursuit of national prosperity. China must fully recog- 
nize the solemn fact that as a result of the establishment of 
Manchukuo, Japan has become a regular continental coun- 
try. To that end China must be prepared to encounter 
many difficulties and overcome them in pursuit of the great 
aim of harmony and friendship between Japan and herself. 


Airways 7” the Pacific 
Uncle Sam looks to the future 
WILLIAM T. MILLER IN Paradise o the Pacific 


THE expansion of aviation beyond the continental limits of 
the United States has been given serious consideration by 
the Federal Government and private interests. The first step 
in this direction was the establishment of the new trans- 
Pacific air route from San Francisco to the Orient with stop- 
overs at Honolulu, Midway, Wake, and Guam. Looking 
into the future it is only a matter of time before similar air 
routes will be operating across the Atlantic and through the 
South Seas into the Antipodes. 

With an eye on future international flying, the Bureau of 
Aix, Department of Commerce in Washington, D. C., began 
to investigate the aeronautical possibilities of an air lane ex- 
tending from the air cross-roads of Honolulu to American 
Samoa and then continuing on to New Zealand, with a 
view of a transporting air mail, air express and passengers. 

On March 20, 1935, an expedition left Honolulu aboard 
the U.S.C.G. Cutter Itasca headed by W. T. Miller, Super- 
intendent of Airways for the Department of Commerce, to- 
gether with Captain H. A. Meyer of the U. S. Army, set 
out to investigate certain Islands in the South Seas to de- 
termine their possibilities for aeronautical use. 

Visits were made to Kingmans Reef, Palmyra, Jarvis, 
Baker, Howland, Swains, Tutuila and Johnston Islands, lo- 
cated in the North and South Pacific. Aside from the 
aeronautical study made, these Islands offered other points 
of interest. 

At Palmyra Island, which is an atoll discovered in 1802 
by the American ship Palmyra, we found fifty-four interest- 
ing islets, filled with bird life and tropical vegetation. ‘This 
Island was taken in possession by the United States in 1898, 
and is now part of the Territory of Hawaii. . 

Jarvis, Baker and Howland Islands, members of the 
Equatorial Group located a thousand miles along the Equa- 
tor, were occupied by the early American guano diggers for 
a period of twenty years. The shipwrecked Amaranth still 
stands on the east coast of Jarvis Island, which fatal accident 
happened in 1913 

The Equatorial Islands have many other points of inter- 
est, such as old foot-paths of smooth stones, still to be seen 
across broken coral—noted as early as 1862—together with 
other evidence of native work. Fresh water cisterns, a roof- 
less stone and mortar house and sites of several other houses 
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on Baker, large iron buoys, tram line routes, and a large 
number of graves, marked the exploring interests of the 
South Sea Survey Party. 

Hawaiian boys are living on Jarvis, Baker and Howland 
Islands, collecting surface and upper air weather informa- 
tion that will be of assistance when rendering a decision on 
the establishment of a Southern Air Route. 


Japan’s Growing Pains 
A million births a year 
FROM Jij7, TOKYO 


ACCORDING to the cabinet statistical bureau, the natural in- 
crease of the Japanese population last year totalled 1,028,- 
000, setting an all-time record. It seems settled that in the 
future Japan will have to accommodate a yearly increase of 
one million in its population. This number roughly equals 
the number of annual emigrants which the Overseas Ministry 
intends to send abroad in the future. 

At this stage it should be admitted that the Government’s 
emigration programm: to Manchukuo has proved a failure, 
in view of the fact that Japanese agricultural emigrants to 
the new state since 1932 have involved only 1,800 families. 
This failure may be attributed to the unsatisfactory basis of 
the emigration programme for Manchukuo, which was 
drafted by the civil and military members of the Govern- 
ment. 

Japan has repeated the failure of the government-con- 
trolled emigration to Formosa twenty years ago. This year 
the authorities intend to send to Manchukuo 1,000 families. 
It would be wiser for the Government, instead of attempt- 
ing to increase the number of Japanese settlers in Manchu- 
kuo, to try to improve the condition of the farming families 
who have already gone to live in the new state, for instance 
by opening new industrial opportunities exclusively for 
Japanese. 

In the future it will be difficult for the Japanese Govern- 
ment to continue its emigration programme towards Brazil, 
because of the restriction provisions recently enforced in that 
country. Brazil restricted the number of Japanese immi- 
grants to 2,800 persons a year, but, as the result of patient 
negotiations, this number has been increased to 6,000. 
Shortly after this concession, however, trouble developed in 
Brazil over Japanese land ownership and this question has 
not yet been satisfactorily settled. 

In future it will be most advantageous for this country 
not to concentrate on any one country as the object of its 
emigration plan, but to look to as wide a field as possible 
for sending surplus Japanese abroad. 

The foremost problem for Japan at present is to empha- 
sise the peaceful intentions of Japanese emigrants and at 
the same time to pursue determined efforts towards consol- 
idating international peace by inducing wealthy powers to 
redistribute their resources and remove the barriers against 
Japanese trade. 


Democracy in India 


London must rule; Hindus must vote 


E. C. COTES IN Christian Science Monitor 


EVIDENCE is accumulating to show that however dissatisfied 
a considerable section of the politically minded class in 
India may still profess itself to be with the constitutional 
reforms about to be introduced in that country, a momen- 
tous change in Indian public opinion is taking place. 

It is now hoped to constitute the central federal govern- 
ment in 1938. This federal government is to hitch its 
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wagon to a variously yoked team of democratic provinces 
and autocratic princedoms. It is thus to create for the first 
time in history a United States of India, ruling 340,000,000 
people representing every stage of human progress from 
that of the Stone Age upwards. 

The Indian National Congress which is the chief general 
political organization in India, is now busily engaged pte- 
paring to contest the elections for the 11 new provincial 
legislatures. At Wardha, Central Provinces, on July 2, the 
Congress Parliamentary Committee, a body chiefly made u 
of Hindus of somewhat extreme nationalist color, held a 
meeting at which subcommittees were arranged to start can- 
vassing the 29,000,000 men and 6,000,000 women con- 
stituting the new electorate. This means that there is to be 
no further boycotting of the reforms, at least in those 
provinces where the nationalist element sees its way to 
secure a majority of the seats. 


Girl-Power im Japan 
The brighter side oj Nipponese industrialism 


TOKYO CORRESPONDENT IN Loudon Times 


ONE OUTSTANDING difference between Japanese and English 
mills is that in Japan the girls live on the factory premises, 
like soldiers in barracks. They are hired from the farms by 
recruiting agents employed by the industry. Their contracts 
are for two years. During that time they board and lodge in 
the factories. At the end of the contract, which may be ex- 
tended, they return to the farm with an outfit of new clothes 
and a dot. My visit was made to see the living conditions of 
an ordinary factory, in which 90 per cent of the workers are 
under contract. I did not look at a spindle, but I went into 
every part of the living premises, and the meeting allowed of 
a good look at half of the workers. 

The factory is one of 140,000 spindles. It employs 2,000 
‘workers, of whom 200 are men and 1,800 girls. The men 
receive weekly wages and live in the neighborhood with their 
families. Their wages average about 60 yen a month. At the 
present rate of exchange that is the equivalent of $18.40, but 
as the cost of living has hardly increased in Japan it will be 
fair to compute it by the old rate at $29.20. This rate is 
used throughout the article. 

The girls are recruited from three adjacent farming coun- 
ties and are not strangers to one another. Their average daily 
wage is 66 sen, or 34c. Lodging and certain amenities are 
furnished by the company free. The girls pay for their food. 
Three meals are served daily. The food, sold under whole- 
sale cost, costs the girls 7c a day. 

It goes without saying that the kitchens are clean. The 
food would not attract an English worker, but it is better 
than the girls would expect to get in their homes. The 
menus for the day were: breakfast: rice, bean soup, pickles, 
tea. Midday: saimono (a clear soup), rice, fried fish, tea. 
Evening: szimono, rice, dried fish, spinach, radishes, tea. 
The girls supplement this diet by buying in the company’s 
store cakes, sweets, fruit, etc. 

Asked what his best selling lines were, the storekeeper 
answered: ‘Cakes, then zori (Japanese slippers). The girls 
also buy cosmetics, finery, and magazines. About half the 
stock consisted of kimono materials and haberdashery. A 
great and, in Japan, a painless economy: there was not a hat 
in the place. At the lecture the girls were all dressed in 
cheap but new and smart kimonos. In the street they would 
have passed for maidservants from comfortable homes tak- 
ing their afternoon out. In their gym costumes, going to 
the mill, or mustered in the pee field for their daily 
fifteen minutes of physical drill, they looked from a little 
distance like high-school girls. 

The store is open also to the outside workers and their 
families. It is not subventioned by the company, but the 
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goods are bought in large quantities and the prices are be- 
low those prevailing in the neighborhood. Any small profit 
oes to the factory welfare work. 

The idea of welfare work comes from abroad, but when a 
foreign idea is imported to Japan, it acquires a native slant. 
One does not walk about this factory without discovering 
that all its welfare work is dominated by a moral idea. That 
idea is paternalism: it seeks to convince the workers that the 
company takes care of them, physically, morally, and men- 
tally, and it inspires the feeling that they are parts of an 
organism which has a claim on their loyalty. 

Whether the girls are happy is a question which one 
human being can hardly answer for another. It would 
probably be correct to say that they look on two years or so of 
factory life much as their brothers look on two years in the 
army—as a not intolerable break in their rural lives between 
childhood and motherhood. They are taken care of, physical- 
ly and morally. Their work is light—lighter than they will 
know again when, as peasant farmers’ wives, they toil in the 
season from dawn till darkness, with, every year, new babies 
on their backs. 


Belgium of the East 


A Soviet view of. Japan 
M. ANATOLYEV IN Moscow Daily News 


Four years prior to the beginning of the Manchurian oc- 
cupation the then Japanese Premier Tanaka submitted a 
memorandum to the Mikado stating: “In order to conquer 
China we must first conquer Manchuria and Mongolia. In 
order to conquer the world we must first conquer China.” 

“Manchuria and Mongolia are the Belgium of the Far 
East,’ wrote Tanaka. “During the Great War, Belgium 
became a battlefield. In our wars with Russia and the Unit- 
ed States we must make Manchuria and Mongolia bear all 
the horrors of war. We must violate the neutrality of these 
territories. . . . If we look into Japan’s future we must 
admit the inevitability of a war with Russia in the fields of 
northern Manchuria,” 

On 18th September, 1931, Japan began her invasion of 
Manchuria. Soon afterwards this vast country, which has 
a territory two and a half times as large as Japan and a pop- 
ulation of over thirty millions, fell under complete Japanese 
domination. The first object, the capture of Manchuria, was 
thus achieved. The Japanese imperialists were then faced 
with the second object, that of converting Manchuria into 
a vantage ground for the future “great war.” Japan’s ac- 
tivities in subsequent years have been devoted to this object. 

An important part of this plan consists of building strate- 
gic railways. Japan is anxious to reduce the time necessary 
for the transportation of her forces from the islands to 
Manchuria. 

It is significant that all the new railways built by the 
Japanese since the occupation of Manchuria run in the direc- 
tion of the borders of the U.S.S.R. and the Mongolian 
People’s Republic. 

A number of factories have been built to supply the army 
with equipment. Among these are the Shiowa metal plant 
with an output of 450,000 tons of steel and 350,000 tons 
of iron per year. A chemical plant with a yearly production 
of 180,000 tons of sulphate-ammonium has been built near 
Dairen. 

The Japanese in Manchuria literally depend on bayonets 
for their power. The 130,000 Japanese troops in Man- 
churia are kept busy fighting anti-Japanese detachments 
throughout the country. Not only they, but 100,000 Man- 
churian soldiers and numerous police and punitive vr apg 
tions as well, are occupied in the same way. Nobody in 
Manchuria supports the Japanese. Even the reactionary 
princes are beginning to oppose them. 


The population of Manchuria has been reduced to the 
worst possible plight. The peasants have been ruined. The 
best peasant lands are being seized by the Japanese. The 
cultivated area has been reduced by over 600,000 acres. 
The situation in the cities is just as bad. Constant wage 
cuts lead to economic and political strikes. Strikes have 
lately occurred in Harbin, Fushung and other industrial 
centres of Manchuria. Opposition sentiments among the 
Chinese bourgeoisie have been growing as the Japanese 
have captured the most important economic positions in the 
country and are driving Chinese capital out of industry. 


Red Hand zn China 


Possible allies in a coming struggle 
FROM Chugai TOKYO 


THE existence of a secret treaty between China and the So- 
viet Union has been reported from time to time since last 
fall, but we have reason to doubt the accuracy of these re- 
ports. It is hard to believe that the Soviet Union should be 
a party to an agreement with China in view of the lack of 
faith displayed by China towards it some years ago, and that 
China on its part should be intriguing with the U.S.S.R. at 
a time when there are so many problems calling for its 
attention at home. But there is no suggestion that China 
and the U.S.S.R. will not co-operate. The massing of 
troops in the Far Eastern territory of the U.S.S.R. is ex- 
plainable only by the fact that Moscow is intent on taking 
advantage of the antagonism between Japan and China to 
put pressure on this country. It is also conceivable that 
China, not content with pitting European and American 
countries against Japan, should be thinking of relying on 
the U.S.S.R. against this country. The leaders of the Chi- 
nese communist army do not make a secret of their anti- 
Japanism. In the circumstances, it is hard not to believe 
that the U.S.S.R. is influencing the present attitude of China 
toward this country. Incidentally, the Soviet Union is not 
the only foreign country desirous of seeing China resist us. 


Tension in Asia 


A Chinese view of Japan’s program 
C. Y. HSIEH IN China Weekly Review 


As the excitement which came with the recent series of 
“incidents” has gradually subsided and negotiations in 
Nanking have assumed a more sober aspect, it is possible 
to assess the Sino-Japanese situation in its proper perspective. 
The thing which stands out most clearly during these anx- 
ious and uncertain weeks is paradoxically the extreme elastic- 
ity of Japanese demands or requirements, despite the re- 
peated official declarations by the Tokyo Government that 
they constitute its final stand. 

One day they were given as irreducible and categorical, 
to be answered by a definite and immediate “yes” or “no”: 
another day they seemed to allow more room for considera- 
tion and longer time for negotiations; and now it is re- 
ported that they are no more than suggestions, even to be 
withdrawn if found unacceptable. 

Yet this elasticity must not be taken to mean reasonable- 
ness or willingness to give as well as to take, Rather it sig- 
nifies a very shrewd and opportunist way to drive home a 
bargain, if China’s one-sided concession wrung by threat of 
force can be so called. For Japan her course is clear and 
her purpose is set, although some amount of meandering 
may be required to achieve the desired goal. 

The present Japanese tactics are to force Nanking to sign 
North China away, to estop foreign objection by holding a 
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probable claim to the Yangtze valley as a trump card and 
to cow the northern local authorities in line with a seeming- 
ly new and wider mandate from Nanking. What, then, will 
be the countermeasures if any? 

On Nanking clearly rests the preponderant or almost sole 
burden of responsibility. A breakdown on its part before 
the onslaught of Japan’s mailed-fist policy will jeopardize 
the situation beyond redemption, since no amount of foreign 
sympathy or good office or of local resistance in North China 
can save the day for China. The unwillingness of Nanking 
to match its newly acquired strength to the mighty machine 
of the island empire may be readily understandable. But 
the wisdom of hesitation is called in question when the na- 
tion has all along been faced with the choice between slav- 
ery and liberty. 

Our apprehension—and this is shared by many—is that 
Nanking has not yet made its final stand clear to Tokyo in 
unmistakable terms. The hesitation and delay in this re- 
spect is in our opinion more than any other single factor 
responsible for Japan’s unabated aggression in this country. 

Had we told the Japanese that they would have to pay 
for every inch of Chinese territory with their blood right 
after their seizure of Manchuria, Jehol would not have gone 
the way it had. Had we offered a national resistance, in- 
stead of the half-hearted and local one, against Japan’s drive 
inside the Great Wall, North China would not have passed 
under the disabilities incident to the Tangku Truce and all 
that it implies. 

Even today, when the enemy’s dagger is pointed to the 
heart of the country, it is by no means clear if we have made 
our last ditch visible to him. Our greatest diplomatic blun- 
der is to make concessions piecemeal, for which the aggres- 
sor has never been thankful, whereas the correct thing to 
do is to concede, once and for all, what can be conceded 
without impairing our sovereignty and to make a final stand 
there and then. The former course is sure to encourage the 
belief that the limit has not been reached, while the latter 
alone may stay the hand of despoliation. 

Our conviction is that the sooner all cards are laid on 
the Far Eastern diplomatic table, the better it would be for 
China. So far Japan’s hand is so familiar to China that 
it may be considered as fully laid down; but we hesitate to 
say the same thing of China’s, 


Hitler Over China? 


Japan regards her new ally 
FROM Asahi, TOKYC 


SHANGHAI dispatches report the conclusion of a German- 
Chinese secret agreement whereby Germany is enabled to 
export to China 100,000,000 yen worth of munitions in 
exchange for China’s raw materials. Perhaps these reports 
are reliable, 

Immediately before and after the signing of the German- 
Manchukuo trade agreement the Reich’s representative, Dr. 
Otto Kiep, visited China and was apparently planning 
something. Rumours were then rife that a proposal was 
made for a railway loan to China. But now that the re- 
orts of a German-Chinese munitions agreement entered into 
aauan the two countries have been received here, we can 
perhaps easily understand what might have been the nature 
of the dealings then conducted between the German repre- 
sentative and Nanking. The Reich has dealt adroitly with 
the two countries of Manchukuo and China in really busi- 
nesslike fashion! 

The Reich’s economic advance in China of late years has 
been marvellous. In 1935 she far outstripped Britain in 
her trade with China, coming close behind the heels of Ja- 
pan and the United States. The present attempt of Ger- 
many as revealed in the reported German-Chinese agree- 
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ment might be interpreted as her measure to make ever 
closer the economic relations between Germany and China, 
but the very fact that by the conclusion of this pact China 
is assured the importation of German munitions makes the 
situation extremely grave. 


Japanese Credit Methods 


The Rugged Nipponese 


IRVING PHELAN IN Credit and Financial 
Management 


WHEN a credit man in the Flower Kingdom says, ‘‘Daijobu 
gosai masu,’”” which is Japanese for “Okay”, he doesn’t for 
there isn’t any credit man and no credit department. We had 
a whole set of surprises in store as we looked at Japan from 
the background of the rather complicated credit structure of 
America. We wanted to know: What security the Japanese 
firm had for goods sold? How often they required balance 
sheets? What was the percentage of collections? What was 
the credit loss last year? Strange isn’t it that principles we 
consider so sacred could be completely ignored? Strange but 
true for our informers met such questions as these with a 
wide-eyed stare. 

Basically Japan is a network of small producers. In large 
industries piece work is let out to the home. The family 
is the firm. The house is the factory and the members of the 
household are the employees. 

Like many other nations, Japan has as the backbone of 
her seventy millions the farmer class. She is fundamentally 
agricultural. 

Unlike America, a few banking institutions overshadow 
the whole nation. The Mitsui and Mitsubichi organizations 
tower over business in Japan like a mastiff over a litter of 
poms. 

The result is simple monopoly. These interests are main- 
tained through blood and marriage connections. 

If sales are made by a dealer or wholesale house they are 
seldom on the large scale we know in America. More than 
likely they will be to other firms either connected by mar- 
riage or blood. The financial status of these houses is of no 
question, Shipments to distant points such as we know, 
where the buying house is only a name in a commercial rat- 
ing book, are unknown. Such shipment if made at all will be 
on a cash basis. Probably some arrangement is made for 
payment at time of shipment. Out of this practice comes a 
closeness of relations between houses that is’ not possible in 
a younger country. 

“Face” or reputation is another powerful factor we do 
not have to deal with in the West. Our shifting and tran- 
sitory qualities as compared to the East make for an easy 
handling of responsibility for the honor of name. Here in 
the East it means everything. A man cannot be discredited in 
the eyes of his fellows. He will do anything to save his 
honor. It is not a personal matter when a business house 
gets into difficulties. It is the family, the relatives, even 
the national family. To commit suicide is to restore the 
honor of the family. 

Business racketeering in Japan is unknown. We refer to 
the practice of a man failing in one place only to move on 
to another location and open up shop. There are recorded 
cases of this happening in a succession of several places, 
leaving behind him a trail of suffering victims, This cannot 
happen in the same way here. It is not in the soul of the 

eople. The family system is an effective block to the prac- 

tice of Western credit methods. Japan is pioneering. Busi- 
ness stability and integrity are assured. The failure of a busi- 
ness house is unknown. Sales are not made to firms of ques- 
tionable financial rating. WHari-kiri is less desirable than 
longevity and serves to prevent any monkey business. 
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FROM THE TRADE 


OF INCREASING importance in 
major industries is the problem pre- 
sented by the existing shortage of 
skilled technicians and _ laborers. 
Few apprentices were trained during 
depression years and modern indus- 
try is paying the cost of this lack of 
foresight. Typical reactions to this 
problem are voiced in the current is- 
sue of The Foundry, which declares 
“Despite continued high unemploy- 
ment figures, a shortage of man- 
power is at hand. ... Good super- 
intendents and foremen, as indicated 
by inquiries, are unobtainable. Man- 
agers and technical men in the higher 
brackets are unavailable. Rumors of 
enticement for molders, coremakers 
and other skilled workmen testify to 
the condition in foundry labor. Ap- 
prentices from the part-time train- 
ing schools may be had only by ap- 
plication through a waiting list. 

“Some foundries have been far- 
sighted. They have maintained their 
own men or scoured those varied 
lines where many good foundrymen 
sought shelter from the depression 
storms. New evidence of interest in 
apprentice and more advanced train- 
ing is found among those previously 
unconverted.” 


MEN WANTED 
And from Chemical Industries we 
take the following comment: “.... 


modern chemical technique demand 
greater and greater numbers of 
trained technicians. The old man- 
power ratios of the chemical plant 
are being turned up-side-down. Op- 
erations—that a few years ago called 
for a hundred laborers and two 
chemists now require half a dozen 
skilled workmen and two _ score 
trained technical men. More than 
this, the spread of chemical process- 
ing into other fields is creating a 
vigorous competitor for the limited 
supply of competent chemists and 
chemical engineers.” 


G-MAN PROJECT 


The American City for November 
quotes J. Edgar Hoover’s announce- 
ment of a new departmental activity 
as follows: 

“The Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation has inaugurated a national 
stolen-property file during the past 
year. It is my hope to compile, at 
Washington, complete information 
relative to stolen property, which 
will enable the individual police or- 
ganizations of the United States to 
obtain, through this national clear- 
ing house of information, data to 
identify any property stolen, or in- 
formation that such property is re- 
covered, pawned, or disposed of 
otherwise. I confidently hope that 
this file eventually will serve a pur- 
pose similar to that effected by our 
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Identification Division, which now 
acts as a reservoir of information of 
the complete criminal histories of all 
persons arrested and charged with 
crime.” 


STATE COMPACTS 


In an article entitled ‘Interstate 
Compacts”, the United States Law 
Review suggests as an instrument of 
power for the solution of regional or 
adjoining state problems, compacts 
between states. Among the problems 
for which solutions might be sought 
in this manner, they offer this: 

“Interstate public health regula- 
tion, standardization of commodi- 
ties, taxes such as gasoline, liquor, 
corporation, income, and inheritance 
levies, relief, public works, social se- 
curity, improvement of educational 
facilities, regulation of air traffic, 
motor truck regulation, insurance, 
exchange system of supervising per- 
sons on parole, taxation of mail or- 
der houses, uniform divorce, unem- 
ployment insurance, drought and 
flood control, eradication of pests, 
child labor, establishment of stand- 
ards of safety in certain industries, 
establishment of regional health and 
sanitation authorities in contiguous 
states, irrigation, timber, game, pub- 
lic welfare, and many other purely 
interstate and sectional questions 
could be adjusted by the use of com- 
pacts insuring mutual interstate ac- 
cord coupled with federal acquies- 
cence in accordance with the Consti- 
tution.” 


SOCIAL SECURITY TAXES 


We are told a great deal concern- 
ing taxation and taxes. We are be- 
coming increasingly tax conscious. 
As to the wisdom of this tax-con- 
sciousness in general, and particular- 
ly our consciousness of the new so- 
cial security taxes, The American 
Banker has this to say. 

“Probably the most dangerous 
propaganda now being circulated is 
the effort to make the American peo- 
ple tax conscious. If we are to have 
a balanced budget, an unimpaired 
national credit and a sound currency, 
it must be by welcoming, rather than 
opposing, taxes. If we make the peo- 
ple of this country any more opposed 
to taxes than they are, either one of 
two things will happen. The one is 
heavier taxes on capital and big busi- 
ness income. The other is a break- 
down of the national credit and 
currency inflation. 

“Considered banking opinion has 
been that a way must be found to 
have the vast supply of Government 
bonds which the banks now hold 
absorbed into the savings of the 
American people. The social security 
payroll tax is a means of bringing 
about this transfer.” 


Sidelights from leading commercial 
and professional journals, on cur- 
rent business. 


By Duart MacLean 


SUGAR STATISTICS 


Facts About Sugar offers the fol- 
lowing editorial. 

“Because the consumption of sug- 
ar in the United States has failed to 
show the expected degree of increase 
during 1936, some members of the 
trade have jumped to the conclusion 
that the American people are losing 
their appetite for sweets and that the 
only growth in demand in the future 
will be such as may be caused by the 
increase in population. ... 

“A carefully prepared estimate, 
based on a study of the movement of 
sugar during the alternating periods 
of prosperity and depression, indi- 
cates that within the next decade the 
American people will be consuming 
upward of 8,500,000 short tons of 
sugar, an increase of 30 percent 
above the present rate. 


AUTO RISKS 


A current issue of Safety Engi- 
neering reports the superiority of the 
English method of determining auto- 
mobile insurance premiums. 

“Any rating system which fails to 
take the driver into account falls 
short of measuring the true automo- 
bile hazard. It is a common experi- 
ence to observe two automobile 
owners driving the same type of au- 
tomobile and subject to the same 
traffic conditions, yet one will have 
a frequency of accidents and the 
other a clear operating record for a 
period of years. It is obviously a 
mistake to charge both drivers the 
same premium for automobile liabil- 
ity and property damage insurance. 
Yet this is precisely what is done 
when the premium is based on the 
territory in which the car is operated 
and the list price, horsepower, 
weight, and other physical charac- 
teristics of the car. 

“English underwriters long ago 
sensed the fact that the man behind 
the wheel was the true insurance 
risk and, in an effort to measure that 
risk, they introduced the “no claims 
bonus.” This scheme provided that 
the policyholder who had reported 
no claims under his policy was given 
a discount from the average premi- 
um rate.” 


FAIR EXCHANGE 


There is a growing conviction in 
our mind that true education has 
flown from our universities and is 
now to be found only in the columns 
of business and trade papers. In sup- 
port of this proposition we offer the 
following item from Export Trade 
and Shipper. 

“The new trade agreement recent- 
ly arranged between Turkey and the 
Irish Free State is expected to bene- 
fit the latter’s linen industry and the 
former’s dried fruit market.” 
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FROM THE EDITOR’S MAIL 


CONSERVATION 


To the Editor: 

I have carefully read the article on 
conservation by J. N. Darling, which 
appeared in the Review of Reviews. 

This article should do much good in 
awakening an apathetic public to the 
great changes that are going on in this 
countty, and the urgent need to look 
ahead. While a number of Mr. Dar- 
ling’s deductions relate to matters and 
projects that are out of my line, they 
indirectly affect the general scope of 
wild life conservation. 


Two matters brought out are of par- 


ticular interest to me. The more impor- 
tant, to my mind, is the general encroach- 
ment of new highways through our wild 
areas. Such roads are breaking up the 
great tracts into series of islands. While 
they are ostensibly provided for tourists 
to enjoy the “wilds,” they change the 
word into a misnomer. It would seem to 
me that if the energy and money put in- 
to the developing labyrinth went into 
the improvement and linking of present 
main thoroughfares, which are in bad 
condition in many areas, that a more 
practicable condition would be consum- 
mated. Some of these roads, long in ex- 
istence, could be made highways that 
would be a joy to tourists. They lead to 
areas of great interest, but their trend is 
not to cut into them, or section them. 

The other disturbing matter is the 
overzealous work of C. C. C. organiza- 
tions in “cleaning up the forests.” 
Ground vegetation, which offers shelter 
for many animals, is cut away and 
burned and hollow trees are cut down, 
depriving many small mammals and 
birds of their homes. A cleared forest 
is not a natural one. It might be fine on 
a private estate, but wild life retreats 
from such areas. 

In combatting such changes, men like 
Mr. Darling are working for conditions 
that will render this country a more 
worthwhile place to live in, and create 
reverence for its resources and natural 
forms of life among the human gener- 
ations of the future. 

RAYMOND L., DITMARs, 

Curator of Mammals and Reptiles, 

N.Y. Zoological Society. 


CAR INSURANCE 


To the Editor: 

In our judgment, compulsory auto- 
. mobile insurance will not reduce acci- 
dents. Insurance which is taken out 
under compulsion of state law puts the 
emphasis on indemnification for acci- 
dents rather than their prevention. Com- 
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pulsory insurance generally operates to 
make insurance available to the unfit and 
to the reckless, and it is hardly likely 
that insurance protection will make good 
drivers out of bad ones. 

This company has for several years 
applied a merit rating plan to individual 
private passenger car policyholders, 
whereby the policyholder is rewarded 
with a 10% reduction from the average 
rate if he avoids accidents for a period 
of two years, and with a reduction of 
15% from the average rate if he has 
avoided accidents for a period of three 
years or more. 

In our opinion such monetary reward 
for clear accident records is effective in 
impressing upon drivers the importance 
of avoiding accidents, and probably re- 
sults in more careful driving. Most peo- 
ple respond to a challenge and to a 
reward for definite accomplishment ; and 
this psychological stimulant undoubtedly 
makes for more careful operation of au- 
tomobiles on the highway. 

H. P. STELLWAGEN, Vice-president, 

Indemnity Insurance Co. of N. A. 


FOR THE RECORD 


To the Editor: 

I have just noticed that in Mr. Clap- 
pert’s kindly article about the staff people 
on the Republican side, he states that I 
voted for Roosevelt in 1932. It may not 
be much of a distinction, but I not only 
voted for Hoover but in at least two 
campaign addresses I stated that no one 
could tell from his speeches what F.D.R. 
was going to do when elected. I think 
I was a pretty good prophet. That seems 
to go for this election, too. 

CHARLES P. TaFT, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FACTS NEEDED 


To the Editor: 

The result of the election shows that 
the public still holds its resentment 
against business for the misdeeds which, 
in its belief, caused the depression. Yet 
it has been clearly shown, that, while 
there certainly were misdeeds, the chief 
causes of the depression preceded them 
by several years. In particular, a condi- 
tion of unbalance between supply and 
demand was allowed to grow up in the 
durable-goods industries. 

The remedy for that sort of thing is 
simply better. knowledge of how booms 
— better fact-finding, and better 
planning based on the facts ascertained. 
It is not a political cure at all, but strict- 
ly up to the industries concerned. The 
only reason why it has not been serious- 


ly considered before now is that the 
durable goods industries have not until 
recent years become a dominant influ: 
ence in cycles. 

It is the common assumption of 
writers seeking ways to mend our eco- 
nomic ills that the method should be 
political. Thus, comment on the late 
campaign has been couched mainly in 
terms of what this or that party might 
do in the next four years. Yet it is no 
more feasible to seek political cures for 
such plagues as cyclic depressions than 
it would be to expect to stop “flu” epi- 
demics by the same means. 

Politicians are not interested in eco- 
nomic matters except as a means of keep- 
ing themselves in office; and _ their 
constituents are certainly no wiser. The 
technique in either case goes little be- 
yond extending favors to pressure groups 
at the expense of others. And the ten- 
dency of such favors is usually to un- 
settle rather than to assist the natural 
economic balance. 

As to the method and the tools, such 
economists as Moulton, Slichter and 
Paul H. Douglas, and such business men 
as C. F. Kettering, Ralph E. Flanders 
and J. George Frederick have pointed 
out, at different times and in different 
ways, nearly all the elements involved. 
And nearly (but not quite) all the sta- 
tistical data needed are already either 
available in current services or findable 
in the cost and sales accounts of the in- 
dustries concerned. Little remains ex- 
cept to fit the blocks together. That 
would have been done before now, ex- 
cept that so few men happen to be both 
industry-minded and economics-minded. 
Once started, the method might easily 
become a standard part of industrial 
forecasting. 

The effect will not be to abolish cy- 
cles, because we cannot abolish emotion- 
al waves or the speculative instinct. But _ 
modern cycles (notably that of the 
1890's and the one now ending) owe 
their extreme violence to the fact that 
half of all the goods we normally pjro- 
duce are “durable”, whose purchase may 
easily be stopped—to the tune of many 
billions—or be pushed to excess during 


emotional waves. Hence the problem of 


modern cycles is the problem of check- 
ing and partially levelling those alter- 
nate waves of over- and under-buying. 
It cannot be done by legislation or by 
restraint of trade; yet much can be 
done by coéperative fact-finding and by 
independent, voluntary industrial action. 
HERBERT L. TOWLE, 
Frankford, Philadelphia. 
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